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PREFACE 


SAY WHAT you will, figures still cannot but carry a certain 
conviction. Since the October Revolution, over 5,000,000 
copies of Shakespeare’s works have been published in 28 
languages spoken by various peoples of the Soviet Union. 
Over the years 1945-1957 alone, the Soviet stage saw more 
than 300 productions of Shakespeare’s plays. Morozov’s 
book Shakespeare, published in the series ‘Lives of Remark- 
able People’ in two editions which together ran to 100,000 
copies, sold out almost at once. The four volumes of Shake- 
speare’s works in English, edited and annotated by S. Dina- 
mov, the publication of which in 100,000 copies was begun 
in 1937 and completed in 1939, have iong since become a 
bibliographical rarity. Shakespeare’s collected works trans- 
lated into Russian in eight volumes, published by Iskusstvo 
in an edition of 225,000 copies, sold out on a subscription 
basis. Shakespeare's Sonnets, as translated by the late Samuil 
Yakovlevich Marshak, disappear like drops in the sand 
whenever they are reissued, notwithstanding enormous edi- 
tions. “What do you expect?” the young saleswoman in the 
bookshop turned on me indignantly when I ventured a 
grumble at the instantaneous disappearance of the Sonnets, 
which had materialised briefly on their shelves that very 
morning. ‘After all, it's Shakespeare!” And you should have 
seen her face, alive with contempt for the dilatory purchaser, 
and with understanding of the importance of those Sonnets, 
which the Moscow public, always quick to snap up anything 
new in the way of books, had been tracking down all over 
the city from the moment the shops had opened. The great 
Englishman’s reflected glory shone back at me from the eyes 
of this youthful creature, so serencly conscious of the truc 
worth of William Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare, of course, occupied a special place in Russian 
culture before October 1917. The first translations of his 
plays were made in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The beginning of Shakespearean criticism in Russia dates to 
the end of that century when N. Karamzin published a 
preface to his own translation of Julius Caesar (1787). 

The Decembrists N. Bestuzhev and V. Kuchelbecker were 
keenly interested in Shakespeare. For Pushkin and, later, for 
Belinsky, the immortal heritage of Shakespeare served as a 
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great example of realistic art. It was Dobrolyubov who 
formulated the universality of Shakespeare’s significance in 
the words: “He represents several new stages in the general 
progress of mankind.”* Sensitive and profound analyses of 
Shakespeare are to be found in a number of Turgenev’s 
works. Even Lev Tolstoi’s passionate critique of Shakespeare 
and Shakespearean realism was in its way a proof of how 
profoundly the great Englishman’s art affected him. 

Thanks to the patient labours of several generations of 
Russian translators, the most noteworthy of whom was 
perhaps A. N. Ostrovsky, one of Russia’s greatest nineteenth- 
century dramatists, the complete works of Shakespeare were 
available in Russian by the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Russian studies of Shakespeare produced competent 
specialists such as, for instance, Professor N. I. Storozhenko 
of Moscow University who won the respect of his English 
colleagues. 

Over this period too was founded the splendid realistic 
Russian tradition for the staging of Shakespeare’s plays starred 
with such names as Mochalov, Lensky, Fedotova, Yuzhin, 
Yermolova and Kachalov. Many of these Russian productions 
of Shakespeare went down as memorable occasions in the 
history of the Russian theatre. Shakespeare’s verse began to 
find utterance in the languages of the peoples of old tsarist 
Russia, and the Ukrainian, Armenian, Georgian and Latvian 
Shakespeareana can all boast a long and worthy tradition. 

But the popularity which Shakespeare enjoyed ‘‘through- 
out all the Russias”, wide as it was for that day and age, 
was merely a gradually unfolding prologue to that truly pop- 
ular assimilation of his genius which began after 1917 as a 
part of the tempestuous development of multi-national Soviet 
culture. 

Nearing the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
Soviet power and looking back over the amazingly rich ex- 
perience of half a century of Soviet culture, we can fairly 
say that, for our country, 1917 also marked the beginning 
of a new era in the appreciation of Shakespeare. Soviet 
scholars did much to enrich and are still enriching our 


understanding and interpretation of the Shakespearean 
heritage. 


a 


*N. A. Dobrolyubov, lzbranniye Filosotskiye Proizvedeniya (Selected 
Philosophical Works), Gospolitizdat, 1948, p. 459. 
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Of course, in any country with its own Shakespearean 
theatrical and literary traditions, the history of the gencral 
understanding of Shakespeare is closely bound up with the 
history of the theatre, with the searchings and discoveries of 
great actors and producers. In the U.S.S.R., this interconnec- 
tion between the literary and the theatrical views of Shake- 
speare is particularly close thanks to the theatre and, later, 
to the cinema. Shakespeare has become a staple ingredient 
of our day-to-day life in the arts and has come as it were 
to bear his own part in those social processes which charac- 
terise our community. Of course, the same might be said of 
a number of other dramatists of the past whose plays are 
permanently in the repertory of the Soviet theatre. Never- 
theless, it is first and foremost and in a quite exceptional 
degree applicable to the great dramatist, the 400th 
anniversary of whose birth we celebrated in 1964. The 
art of Shakespeare, impregnated as it is with the spirit and 
hopes of the great revolutionary era of the Renaissance, holds 
an immediate relevance for the Soviet people-for the gen- 
eration who stormed the Winter Palace and defended the 
young Soviet Republic by force of arms during the Civil 
War, as well as for our contemporaries today-the builders 
of communism. 

Naturally, Shakespeare’s popularity on the Sovict stage 
has been greatly furthered by the constantly increasing in- 
terest in his books. Productions of Shakespeare in the multi- 
national Soviet theatre lead inevitably to a constant increase 
in multi-lingual Sovict Shakespeareana. Ever wider circles 
of Soviet readers and theatre-goers are coming under the 
spell of Shakespeare. For instance, thanks to the co-operation 
of translators, Shakespearean scholars and theatrical workers, 
it quite recently became possible to put on a Shakespeare 
festival in Orjonikidze where, in the course of one week, 
five Shakespeare plays were staged in Ossctic. 

The study of Shakespeare in the U.S.S.R. has developed 
in close contact with the arts of the theatre and of transla- 
tion. These three main trends which go to make up our 
understanding of Shakespeare-the work of our actors, pro- 
ducers and stage designers, of our translators, scholars and 
critics—are closely interwoven. 

It is for this reason that, in this collection of articles, we 
have tried to give a typical selection from Sovict Shake- 
speareana by including works by poets, scholars, actors and 
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producers. Taken together, they give an idea of the main 
lines along which the study and interpretation of Shake- 
speare has developed in this country, and help us to under- 
stand the underlying significance of the development of 
Shakespeare studies in the U.S.S.R. 

This book begins with an inspired address by the poet 
Alexander Blok to the actors of the Bolshoi Drama Theatre 
in Petrograd who, in the hard and heroic days of the Civil 
War, had decided to stage several Shakespeare plays, an 
undertaking which they fulfilled with enviable success. What 
now seems of most interest in this address is Blok’s desire to 
help the actors towards that new interpretation of Shake- 
speare which was expected of them by their new audience—by 
the workers and soldiers who had committed themselves to 
the task of building the first Soviet state. It would be wrong 
to look for any definitive programme in the passionate words 
of the great poet; it is impossible not to sense their profound 
and thoroughly understandable subjectivity. Their dignity 
and value lie in that awareness of the new which, in those 
years, sustained Blok himself. 

Anatoli Vasilyevich Lunacharsky, the distinguished Soviet 
public figure and statesman, whose vivid article on Bacon 
and Shakespeare, in this collection, follows Blok’s address, 
devoted a good deal of attention to Shakespearean problems. 
He embarked on an intensive study of Shakespeare and of 
the polemics centred on his personality and works before 
the First World War. In the lectures on the history of West- 
European literature which he delivered in 1924 at the 
Sverdlov Communist University, Lunacharsky dwelt with 
particular emphasis on the theme of Shakespeare: the lecture 
he devoted to the great English writer was called “Shake- 
speare and His Age”, a title which, in itself, stressed the lead- 
ing part played by Shakespeare in the development of a 
whole period of world literature. 

At that time, Lunacharsky was inclined to agree with the 
theory advanced by those scholars who considered that the 
real author of Shakespeare’s plays was the Elizabethan 
nobleman Rutland. Later on, Lunacharsky rejected both the 
“Rutland” theory and the related theory according to which 
the author of Shakespeare’s works was the philosopher 
Francis Bacon. However, a careful comparative study of 
Bacon and Shakespeare suggested a number of interesting 
thoughts to Lunacharsky, and these thoughts found expres- 
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sion in the article in this collection. ‘Bacon and the Characters 
ot Shakespeare’s Plays” was written in 1934. It is Lunachar- 
sky’s best work on Shakespeare and, in our opinion, one of 
the best Soviet articles to have been written on the philosophic 
content of his plays. 

At about the same time Maxim Gorky, too, was writing a 
good deal about Shakespeare. 

Gorky held that Shakespeare was “the world’s greatest 
playwright’.* At the same time, he stressed that this great 
writer was a nobody in origin, ‘a simple actor’’.** Gorky 
considered Shakespeare one of his teachers.*** When he pond- 
ered the prospective development of socialist realism in the 
theatre, he looked to Shakespeare as to a model worthy of the 
particular attention of young Soviet dramatists. This looking 
back to Shakespeare, which accords with the advice of Marx 
and Engels in their letters to Lassalle, is developed more 
fully in Gorky’s article “On Plays’’ and was accepted as a 
basic tenet of the programme of young Soviet drama in the 
thirties. 

“A real, historical character, albeit such a man as has never 
been before nor since, a Human Being with a capital letter, 
Vladimir Lenin, has rendered obsolete the type of the com- 
forter, replacing him by the teacher of the revolutionary 
rights of the working class. It is this teacher, this man of 
action, this builder of the new world who ought to be the 
hero of modern drama. And, in order to depict this hero 
with the necessary verbal power and vividness, it is essential 
to study the art of writing plays in the works of the old 
unsurpassed masters of that literary form and, above all, in 
the works of Shakespeare.”’**** 

Everything about this remarkable tirade is significant: the 
fact that Gorky did not see “comforters” in Shakespeare's 
plays, whereas a whole line of bourgeois critics, beginning 
with the romantics of the Lake School, insisted that Shake- 
speare, catching up the spectator into the world of imagina- 
tion, makes him forget the real world and “‘comforts’’ weary 
and suffering man, who asks only that art should bring him 


* A.M. Gorky, Collected Works in 30 Volumes, Moscow, Goslitizdat, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 482. 


** Ibid. 
*** Tbhid., Vol. XXVI, p. 205, “...all my life I have been a learner. I 


have been learning from Shakespeare and Cervantes.” 
+ee* Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 426. 
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rest and distraction; and the fact that, when he calls on the 
Soviet writer to create an image of the “teacher of the rev- 
olutionary rights of the working class”, Gorky considers it 
possible to direct his attention to the practice of Shakespeare, 
in whose plays there are indeed many characters who speak 
out passionately and boldly in favour of new ideas giving 
an example by actions which set them above the canons of 
behaviour acceptable for their day and age. 

Shakespeare’s vividly-drawn characters can indeed serve as 
teachers of a “new life’, particularly, perhaps, the gay heroes 
and lovely heroines of his comedies with their dauntless 
frankness in the face of their enemies and their readiness to 
stand up for their beliefs, if necessary by force of arms. 

Gorky asserts the view of Shakespeare as an artist whose 
work embodies the revolutionary essence of the Renaissance, 
and this is why he is a source of such unfailing interest to 
the Soviet dramatist, whose calling it is to express new, 
gigantic conflicts born of a new revolutionary era, foreshadow- 
ing an infinitely more significant turning-point in the history 
of mankind. 

During the thirties, Soviet studies of Shakespeare, continu- 
ing in the spirit of Gorky’s interpretation of his realist and 
humanistic art, were closely bound up with the life of the 
Soviet theatre which, in the course of these years, put on a 
number of important new productions of Shakespeare’s 
plays. This development of Shakespearean studies went hand 
in hand with a general increase in scholarly output made 
possible by successes achieved in the building of 
socialism. Progress in the working out of a general Marxist- 
Leninist line of approach facilitated the appearance of 
new and profound studies. The works of I. Aksyonov, 
S. Krzhizhanovsky, A. A. Smirnov’s book The Work of 
Shakespeare, the discussion of certain points in this book 
initiated by A. Kemenov’s article entitled ‘Shakespeare in 
the Arms of a Bourgeois Sociologist’, the early critical works 
of M. M. Morozov and the articles of S$. Dinamov went to 
make up the rich and vital groundwork of Soviet Shake- 
speareology during the thirties. The achievements of this 
period were continued in the forties and fifties in the works 
of A. A. Smirnov, M. M. Morozov, A. A. Anikst, V. Uzin and 
other scholars who sought to advance and lend a more 
profound and strictly factual basis to the study of such 
problems as Shakespeare’s realism in its actual historical 
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context, the degree to which his art was linked to the folk 
traditions and to the ordinary people of his day, and 
important questions concerning the periodisation of his work. 

Since the war, Soviet studies of Shakespeare have made 
considerable progress. A _ serious. publication was—The 
Shakespeare Collection (Shekspirovski Sbornik)-from which 
several of the works published in this volume are taken. 
Interesting new books on Shakespeare include Kozintsev’s 
Our Contemporary Shakespeare (1962), an extract from 
which is published in this collection as an example of 
a “film producer's view’ of Shakespcare-written by an 
author for whom the English dramatist is an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration and ideas. Articles on Shakespeare have 
come to occupy an outstanding place in the periodical press 
and in publications by individual scholars. The year 1964, 
the fourth centenary of Shakespeare's birth, saw the publica- 
tion of a number of new books on Shakespeare. 

As has already been pointed out in this introduction, 
scholarly work on Shakespeare has always been closely 
interconnected with the work of large theatrical companies, 
with the creative searchings of the artists and craftsmen 
of our theatres. The U.S.S.R. can boast a rich and varied 
literature of this kind abounding in works which both give 
a general idea of the practice of interpreting individual plays 
on the Sovict stage and follow the process of the recreation 
of individual characters. It was not easy to select the most 
interesting from this treasure-house of Sovict theatrical 
literature on Shakespeare, so absorbing are all these docu- 
mentary accounts of the creative assimilation of Shakespeare 
by people of the theatre. 

For this reason we decided to show the variety of Soviet 
theatrical literature on Shakespeare. Since, in our times, the 
production of Hamlet is one of the most urgent problems 
confronting our Shakespearean theatre, we have given two 
different interpretations of Hlumlet which reflect the devel- 
opment of the Soviet approach to productions of Shakespeare 
between the thirties and the new crop of “Hamlets’’ which 
began to spring up on our stage after I. Okhlopkov’s produc- 
tion. Shakespeare in Soviet ballet has also become a subdivi- 
sion of our Shakespeareana and not merely a_ beautiful 
spectacle, and is here represented by an extract from Galina 
Ulanova, who created, in an immortal choreographic image, 
one of Shakespeare’s most enchanting heroines—Julict. The 
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Soviet actor’s approach to Shakespeare’s characters, his 
attempt to “live himself’ into the role, has been particularly 
fully treated in a book by one of the founders of the Soviet 
Shakespearean repertoire, Ostuzhev, from whose work we 
have selected an extract for this collection. Ostuzhev did 
much to establish a new understanding of Othello which, 
varied and enriched by the experience of other actors, remains 
a shining example of what the Soviet Theatre has to con- 
tribute to the interpretation of Shakespeare as a master of 
realism inspired by the high ideals of humanist philosophy. 
Our interpretation of Shakespeare’s laughter, the way in 
which we understand and seek to convey the atmosphere of 
his comedies, is shown in the article by the distinguished 
Soviet producer Alexei Popov. Taken as a whole, the articles 
in this collection give a general impression of the importance 
of Shakespeare in our cultural life, and of how this great 
writer is understood and interpreted in the land of socialism. 

The immortality of Shakespeare means more to us than a 
fine sounding phrase, than a quatercentenary slogan. For us, 
it becomes a reality in the invariable success achieved by 
new productions of his plays in all the republics of the 
U.S.S.R.; in recent translations of his poetry and plays, and 
the way in which they take on new life when rendered in 
the idiom of our times; in the fact that, in April 1964, 
the whole Soviet Union celebrated the 400th anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth both as a great occasion for the whole 
world and as our own special occasion, a red letter day in 
the calendar of a country in which Shakespeare has truly 
found a second home~a vast country, generous in love and 
gratitude, always ready to bring his great works to life again 
and again, pouring into them her own feelings and emotions. 


R. Samarin 


SHAKESPEARE 
AND THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


ALEXANDER BLOK 


SHAKESPEARE’S KING LEAR 
An Address to the Actors 
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QUITE RIGHTLY a certain English critic once said that, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy King Lear, ‘there are pitfalls set for 
the reader at every turn’. Compared with this tragedy, the 
tragedies of Romeo, of Othello, even of Macbeth and Hamlet, 
may seem almost naive. 

Here, in the simplest language, well within the scope of 
everybody's understanding, is discussed something that is 
hidden deep within, of which it is fearful even to speak, 
something which is onty within the range of comprehension 
ot very adult people who have been through a great deal. 

Everything in this tragedy is dark and gloomy, or, as 
Kent says, “...Atl’s cheerless, dark, and deadly.” (Act V, 
Scene 2.) 

How, then, does it purify us? It purifies us by its very 
bitterness. Bitterness ennobles, bitterness brings us to a new 
knowledge of life. 

Our guiding principle for this production of King Lear on 
the stage of the Bolshoi Drama Theatre should, I believe, be 
something like this: we are not setting out “to tear a passion 
to tatters’; we do not consider it our principal task to place 
our audience on the brink of an abyss of atrocities, villainies 
and sorrow. This abyss will be revealed in the course of the 
tragedy without our assistance and will speak for itself; 
neither do we wish to stress such scencs as the gouging out 
of the eyes of an old man in bonds, or the serics of murders 
and suicides in the last act; we do not want to paint in 
wholly black colours characters who do not appear to us as 
out-and-out villains. 

But, in maintaining a sense of proportion, we ought to 
maintain it all the way through; we are in duty bound not 
to gloss over the basic idea of the tragedy, knowing as we 
do that many of these frightful scenes were not created by 
Shakespeare for theatrical effect but in the name of a higher 
truth which had been revealed to him. The audience must be 
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made to see clearly all the ruthlessness, cruelty, aridity, 
bitterness and ugly vulgarity which are in this tragedy and 
which are in life. 

Indeed, I would have you notice how dry and bitter are 
the hearts of all the dramiatis personue. There are no excep- 
tions, there is plenty of bitterness in every one of them, only 
in some cases it is diluted by other qualities; only diluted, 
though, and not destroyed. These are hardened hearts. Some 
have been made so by the time, others by position, still 
others by age. And in these hearts there is a lack of living, 
binding, penetrating moisture. 

It must have been that, in Shakespeare’s own life, in the 
life of Elizabethan England, in the life of the whole world, 
perhaps, there was, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, a kind of dark stretch; before the genius of the poet 
it conjured the memory of a time long past, of a dark age 
which had not been lit by rays of hope nor warmed by sweet 
tears and young laughter. The tears of this tragedy are bitter, 
the laughter is old, not young. Shakespeare has handed this 
memory down to us as only a genius could have done, no- 
where and in nothing does he fail to observe his bitter 
intention. 
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Four generations are paraded before us in King Lear. 

Let us first take a look at the younger gencration of the 
tragedy, at the brightest spirits, at those who, it would seem, 
ought to form an exception. who, at first sight, it is impos- 
sible to call dry. Here is Cordelia, the favourite daughter of 
the King. She is flesh of the flesh of old Lear; she has 
inherited her father’s stubbornness, his limitless pride, his 
terrible inability to compromise-terrible because this ina- 
bility to compromise gave the first outward impulse to the 
unravelling of a whole tangle of misfortunes which then 
began to roll out like a ball of string, unwinding itself with 
giddy velocity. Cordelia is often compared with Desdemona; 
but where is that dewy moisture in her make-up which is 
the very essence of the feminine soul of Desdemona? And 
here we have the fact that, more often still, Cordelia is 
compared to Antigone, in whom are many quite unwomanly 


traits, a most unwomanly will which has taken possession of 
a feminine being. 
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After Cordelia, the brightest spirit among the young is 
Edgar. Edgar is sacrifice and retribution; Edgar redeems his 
father’s weakness by his own strength. What a radiance 
should surround this courageous, pure and limpid heart! But 
take a second look: Edgar's frst action is precipitate flight 
from the wrath of his own loving father; he takes his deccit- 
ful brother at his word, without even attempting to check 
the truth of his calumnies. Is Edgar a coward, then? No, he 
is not a coward and will prove this later. However, it may 
be that, in a harsh age, there can be no indecision and reason- 
ing one way or the other; it is simply necessary to extricate 
oneself from the danger sphere while the going is good, as 
Duncan's children extricated themselves in Macbeth, other- 
wise-one stands to vanish, without trace and without reason. 
Look further and see how many arid masks Edgar must 
change, how much he has to dissemble, how laboriously and, 
I would say, how prosaically he makes his way forward. At 
the last victory is his, he appears as the avenger of il] deeds; 
but even here he is not bright and there is no radiance about 
him; he is just the unknown black knight. 

Compared to Cordelia and Edgar, we cannot but be struck 
by the youthful fire, the naive spontaneity and light-heart- 
edness of the King of France. He seems to be an apparition 
trom some other world, and so, in fact, he is; in that world, 
everything is somehow simpler and easier, people are more 
trustful, turning to their fellow without ulterior motive, not 
expecting to find in him a secrct enemy. 

If, in the hearts of Cordclia and Edgar, there is much else 
besides dryness and heaviness, the same cannot be said of 
the other characters. Edgar’s brother Edmund is no inveterate 
villain. He is sometimes compared to Iago, but he is by no 
means such a born fiend as that. The time and the way he 
has been brought up~a crucl age and the sickening consci- 
ousness of having no rights, or being base born, which is 
not his fault but his frivolous father’s, have made of Edmund 
a cynical free-thinker, a man devoid of moral principles and 
not overnice in his choice of means. 

Neither does the generation which follows after the young 
consist exclusively of evil people. Here, well to the fore, 
stands the lovable and unhappy figure of the King’s fool, 
who loves his master so much and who so poisons the hardest 
moments of the King’s life by his bitter jokes; to this genera- 
tion, too, belongs the gentle Duke of Albany. Then come that 
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repulsive villain the Duke of Cornwall and Lear’s elder 
daughters, the difference between whom was excellently 
described by Gervinus: ‘The eldest, Goneril, is a wolf-faced, 
masculine type of woman, full of independent plots and plans, 
whereas Regan is more feminine; she is more passive and is 
dependent on Goneril, who eggs her on.” The likeness be- 
tween these sisters lies in the fact that both are thoroughly 
commonplace, vulgar pieces; in both, the human being has 
died, leaving them with nothing but immutable instinctual 
urges. In any other epoch they would have been spiteful 
gossips; in that age they became black-hearted criminals. 
As to the eldest daughter's servant, the steward Oswald, it is 
enough to say that death itself could not strike one spark of 
light in the mind of this despicable slave. 

The third generation stands nearest to Lear; it is not dis- 
tinguished by soft-heartedness either. In the old Gloucester 
it is possible to find not softness but a certain softening-up, 
a flaccidity of character, an unpleasing want of perspicacity. 
For this reason we cannot fully sympathise with him in the 
truly unheard-of torments to which he is subjected after he 
has committed a really admirable act, perhaps the first really 
courageous act of his whole life. 

The nobility and incorruptibility of Kent may be worthy 
of tears. But even Kent lacks radiance. He is like some great, 
shaggy dog. The hide of a dog like that is inevitably covered 
with bald patches and scars, the traces of long years of snarl- 
ing scraps with other, strange packs. He is violent in honesty 
and dry in tenderness; his kindly heart is calloused; a watch- 
dog with inflamed red eyes, guarding his master even in 
slecp, ready to sink his teeth into any passer-by and to tear 
him to pieces, who will not let himself be either stroked or 
patted. 

The arche-type of all these hard hearts is the great heart 
of King Lear. In this old heart, too, all is dry and bitter; 
there is none of that life-giving dew which washes away all 
sorrow, which softens suffering, smoothes out sharp angles 
and draws together the edges of the fire-flaming wound. 

That is why it is so difficult to explain Shakespeare’s trag- 
edy in one’s own words. There are works of literature which 
are young, where the words have more than one meaning, 
where they can be read to mean this or that. Here, this is 
not so. Even the words themselves are adult, dry and bitter, 
and no others will do in their stead. 
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So let us try to convey this peculiar dryness, this barren 
quality in the speech and the behaviour of all the characters, 
the impression, unique of its kind, of seared wings. To con- 
vey this inspiration in a manner neither dry nor barren-here 
is a worthy challenge to the actor. For, in all of Shakespeare, 
there is no more adult tragedy than this dry and bitter 
tragedy-and I repeat these words again and again, because 
they seem to me to express the truth. 
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The centre of the tragedy is occupied by King Lear himself. 
Here, there is no such triangle of characters as builds up, 
for instance, in Othello. The primacy definitely belongs to 
Lear. 

If we cast our minds back to review some of the typical 
figures of our own past, we should have no difficulty in 
conjuring up the image of a great gentleman whose every 
movement is redelent of breeding. His whole character con- 
sists of distinet and clear-cut traits, like a carving in ivory; 
he is merciful and kind to the good, ruthless and severe to 
the bad; hi, personal courage knews no wavering; complete 
and utter absence of daub: in the righteousness of his own 
ways has been strengthened by vears of happy, autocratic 
life; and all this is crowned tv a natural pride which has 
grown slowly, unobtrusively and majestically, like the 
feathery crewn of a hundred-year-old tree spreading its 
leaves against the azure of the sky. 

The tree feels the approach of Autumn with an infallible 
instinct, and loses nothing of its beauty when its sap begins 
gradually to seep back towards the carth from which, in 
the Spring and Summer, {t ecriginally proceeded; it is not 
even much affected by the unexpected and Jong drawn-out 
northerly wind, by the pouring rain, by the sudden, sharp 
frosts which sear and shrivel its already dying foliage 
overnight. 

This tree, like everything else in nature, is always denied 
knowledge of one eventuality; that a storm may blow up 
and tear it from the earth, that a strange hand may saw it 
down. If you have ever sawn down a great tree which is 
still full of life, you will have been taken by surprise in the 
first moments by the immensity of the falling tree and by the 
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noisy rustling of its still living leaves, just as if they had 
all realised simultaneously that they must perish and were 
sending up a soughing rustle into the blue before hurtling 
down to shatter and to part bury themselves in the earth 
which, until this day, only their roots had known. 

Such a proudly growing tree was the heart of King Lear. 
He was not a king in our sense: he is a big landowner, and 
his kingdom is not a kingdom but an estate with ‘shadowy 
forests’, full of game and herbs and berries, with boundless 
meadows, and rivers rich in fish. King Lear’s subjects have 
been used for many years to living under his glorious sceptre; 
they love him for his mercy and his kind heart and fear his 
stern and hasty temper. No one had it in his heart to hate 
him, for in this man, “every inch a King”, there was too 
much virtue and integrity. 

In the course of long years of glorious rule, unshadowed 
by failure, the heart of Lear became filled with pride the 
measure of which he did not know himself; no one infringed 
upon this pride, because it was natural. 

And so, the old King has sensed the approach of Autumn. 
He is wise with the wisdom of Nature itself and he knows 
that there is no halting this advance of Autumn, but he is 
also unwise like this same Nature, and he does not know 
that, with the Autumn, something else may come-at once 
terrible and unexpected. 

King Lear has understood that the blood is coursing less 
strongly through his veins, that it is time for him to pass on 
the burden of power to others. But he has not foreseen that 
the people to whom he intended passing on this burden were 
not as he had thought them to be. 

Unhurriedly, the King divides up his domain, of which 
every meadow and every grove is familiar to him, so fairly 
between his heirs ‘‘that curiosity in neither can make choice 
of either’s moiety’. The solemn ceremony of the hand-over 
begins. The King, at the height of his power, has, it would 
seem, taken all that he wished from life. He has long since 
married off his two elder daughters, their future is assured, 
he has almost lost touch with them; he is left with his young- 
est daughter, his favourite, the object of his tender solicitude. 
Two distinguished foreigners are seeking her hand. Today, 
as he gives away his power, he will also give away his 
beloved daughter to one or the other of them. At this solemn 
moment the old man is full of double pride-the pride of a 
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king and the pride of a father, and he savours the ceremony in 
advance, a ceremony the solemnity of which no one will 
trouble. After this only one thing will remain-to fade peace- 
fully away or, as he himself says, 


Unburthened crawl towards death. 


We see the old Lear like this for a few minutes only. The 
balance is xe 2, he has been hurt in his pride as king and 
father, and he falls inte wrathful confusion. Even so does 
an old tree fa = sending up an cutraged clamour of leaves 
into the blue. Cordelia and Kent, whom Lear hounds from 
his presence, a tell him of his pride. From this moment 
on the ald heart knows no peace, the strain builds up under 
a hail of new blows, ene following hard upon the other. 

Having banished the only daughter worthy to take power, 
he thought that he nad resigned his power to the others. But 
the power remained with him; over him, to his own mis- 
fortune, hovers “the spectre of power’; he “feels, understands, 
sees” that he is a king. On!ty under the impact of Gonceril’s 
insults does he realise that he has wrenched his “frame of 
ature fram the fixed place” and !et his ‘‘dear judgement out” 

Then he begins to watch his step and to take himself in 
hand. But this only Jeads to a still greater flare-up of ‘‘noble 
anger’ and, in a wild paroxism, he surrenders his power and 
his pride ta the clements, whom he cannot “‘tax with unkind- 
ness’ since they are net his daughters. This third act of the 
tragedy is the sccond summit on which we see King Lear. 

The mind of the King has clouded over, Lear lives on in 
a dusky state betscen dream and delirium, while the most 
bloody events break aver bath families and even as a new 
light is already seen to be approaching-the hope of rescue. 
In the eclipse of Lear we see: 


.. matter and impertinency mixed! 
Reason in madness! 


His fault is expiated, or serves as its own expiation. The 
darkness will not triumph; but the light comes too Jate. The 
old man recovers his daughter only to witness her destruc: 
tion. Having born so much anguish, all that remains for 
him to do is to die over ner lifeless body. For the Jast time 
his curses ring out and reach their climax in a_ terribl: 
reproach to nature: 
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Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have lite, 
And thou no breath at all? 


Then this momentary upsurge gives way to bitter, childish 
bewilderment, and Lear dies. - 

Why was all this written? In order to open our eyes on 
those bottomless pits which do exist in life and which it is 
not within our own volition to avoid. But, if there are such 
frightful abysses in this life, if it really does happen that 
there are times when, although vice docs not conquer and 
does not triumph, virtue does not triumph either, for she 
has come too late—-must we not then look for another and 
more perfect life? 

Not one word of this crosses the lips of that cruel, sad, 
bitter artist Shakespeare. Courageously, he ends on a full 
stop, on the exhortation: 


The weight of this sad time we must obey. 


After all, he is an artist, not a priest, and he seems to repeat 
the ancient words ‘Learn in suffering”. 


July 31, 1920 


ANATOLI LUNACHARSKY 


BACON AND THE CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
PLAYS 


WITH ASTONISHING, sti!! unsurpassed genius, Shakespeare 
perceived and described that in some ways terrifying yet, 
at the same time, bright and splendid phenomenon-the mighty 
upsurge of reason in the society of his time. Our intention 
is to use Shakespeare's images in order more exactly to define 
the characteristics and tendencies of reason in one of its most 
brilliant representatives of that period-of the hero of this 
article, Francis Bacon. 

Conflict plays a great part in all Shakespeare’s plays, and, 
perhaps, the decisive part in the so-called Histories. 

The end of the Middle Ages and the beginning of the 
Renaissance, of which Shakespeare was a witness, was a 
time of tempestuous individualism; the disintegration of a 
still fairly firmiy established social structure was making 
itself felt everywhere. Jakob Burckhardt, in his profound 
studies of the Renaissance, nctes as one of the basic charac- 
teristics of this epoch this emancipation of the individual and 
his active endeavour to discover his true self and independ- 
ently to determine his read through Ife. 

The emancipated individual is the constant object of 
Shakespeare’s concern. The fate of this individual is a mat- 
ter of profcund interest to him. What lies before him: a 
success to crown his ever-increasing desires, or premature 
destruction? Either is possible in this wide, chaotic world, in 
which individual wills are so mercilessly pitted one against 
the other. Shakespeare’s characters (and still more, perhaps, 
the heroes of Shakespearc’s immediate predecessors, the 
Elizabethan dramatists) ask themselves: are not all things 
permitted? The authority of the church had gone down badly, 
belief in God had become very feeble, and, in place of that 
Divine Will which had been quite precisely set out in the 
teachings collated by the churches, men began to suspect the 
existence of some other divinity—Pan, perhaps, or some dark 
Fate, unlikely, it was felt, to be cither benevolent or just. 
possibly even simply cruel, more likely to enjoy the sufferings 
of mortals than to feel compassion for them. 
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If all things are permitted, then the following question 
remains: of all that is permitted, what is actually accom- 
plishable? 

Every form of retribution, whether it be the result of a 
confluence of circumstances or the cruel reaction of govern- 
ment, society, or enemies, can, in the last analysis, be defined 
as failure. If a man succumbs to the buffeting of such retribu- 
tion, it means merely that he has failed to calculate his 
actions; that, having accepted the more or less (morally, in 
the eyes of the Renaissance man) justifiable thesis that “All 
is permitted”, he has left out of account that this does not 
mean that everything is simply there for the taking, or that 
it is possible to live selfishly like a beast of prey in a world 
where the prize is to the strong, or that he has forgotten the 
existence of society, of the forces of state and of other, 
perhaps better-armed predators. 

It is better not to be moral-in battle, morality is nothing 
but an encumbrance; true, morality can very often be useful, 
but only as a mask behind which to hide cynicism and cruelty. 
But it is essential to be clever; to be very, very clever. It is 
essential to be able to play various parts according to 
the demands of the situation. It is essential to know how to 
impress other people-if need be by force. It is essential to 
calculate in good time what forces you are about to set in 
motion, and to base your calculations on their maximum 
prospective strength. To be clever means to leave out of ac- 
count all religious and mora! nonsense, all preconceived opin- 
ions, all false values, and to look life soberly between the eyes. 
But this also means taking in the very real dangers of life 
with the same sobre glance. 

No genius in the cultural history of the world has devoted 
so concentrated and intuitively brilliant an analysis as did 
Shakespeare to the appearance of reason, to the appearance 
of intellect, of mind as such, of mind unfettered and enthroned. 

Mind has been declared a safe pilot. Yet, in Shakespeare, 
this power awakes the greatest doubt. He is far from con- 
vinced that this pilot docs not almost always steer to ruin. 
Be that as it may, the arrogance and the new pre-eminence of 
intellect is a theme which not only interests Shakespeare but 
torments him. He is imbued with the most profound respect 
for intellect. He is far from despising, far from detesting even 
the most cynical “‘chevaliers of intellect’. He understands 
their peculiar freedom, their predatory grace, their incompar- 
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able human value which rests in their very contempt for all 
preconceived opinions. But, at the same time, he realises that 
their lot is a perilous one; he who abandons the trodden 
path, he who sets out to seek happiness and success in the 
ocean, trusting himself to the will of the winds, with only 
one captain on board-Reason-is taking too great a risk. 

Reason as a weapon in the struggle for success—this is one 
aspect of Shakespeare's attitude to intellect, which had become 
such a great force in the world of his time. 

The other aspect was contained in the thought that, to the 
man of intellect, who uses his reason as a brilliant torch, many 
things become clear which, for ordinary people, are still dark. 

Suddenly, with extraordinary lucidity and distinctness, he 
sees himself and all that surrounds him in this strange and 
terrible world. Iiuminated by the search-light of reason, it 
appears that the world is not only strange and terrible, but 
mean and stupid as well, that, possibly, it is not worth while 
living in it at all, and that even the greatest successes and 
victories which it has to offer do not justify this absurd exist- 
ence, not to mention the fact that such victories are rare and 
ephemeral and that, come what may, old age and death, the 
inescapable lot of all living things, reign over all. 

Here reason, precaciously wide awake, becomes the direct 
cause of the sufferings of the person whom it informs. Here 
we have to do with one of the most vivid instances of that 
vast phenomenon which was so correctly and precisely for- 
mulated in the title of Griboyedov’s comedy Woe From Wit. 

Francis Bacon, a man of intellect, possessed of a mind of 
huge daring, emancipated by the whole set-up of the Renais- 
sance, had something in common with both types of Shake- 
sneare’s heroes-of-the-intellect. As we become more closely 
acquainted with his comm<n-sense morality, with the maxims 
he professed for behaviour in everyday life, we will see his 
kinship with the followers of Machiavelli. 

At the same time, it must be emphasised right from the 
beginning that, although Bacon feels absolutely no shadow of 
reverence for what is called morality, he perfectly understands 
all the importance of the moral mask, all the importance of not 
provoking his entourage by over-frank revelations, all the 
importance of veiling the audacity of the independent intellect 
behind verbal concessions to generally-acceptable views. And 
where should Bacon do this more effectively than in his 
openly published works, which he dedicated to various 
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highborn patrons! This transparent moral mask, however, for 
anyone gifted with the least perspicacity, represents no bar- 
rier to the understanding of Bacon’s extremely far-reaching, 
intellectualising amorality. 

Only from this point of view can we explain Bacon's 
behaviour at certain moments of his life when his cynicism 
overleapt all bounds and, even in the emancipated society 
of the Renaissance, provoked a reaction of hostility towards 
Bacon himself. Again, it also explains the seeming ‘‘thought- 
lessness’” which led Bacon to ruin his brilliant career by 
taking bribes in a manner which, even for that time, was not 
sufficiently discreet, not sufficiently adroit. 

But, if all these sides of Bacon’s character-—his common 
sense, his cunning, his lack of principle-lend themselves to 
comparison with Shakespeare’s heroes of the emancipated 
intellect, then there can also be no doubt that Bacon is very 
close to Shakespeare’s more sombre and, at the same time, 
nobler types-to his Hamlet-types, of which we shall single 
out three for close analysis: the melancholic Jaques, that 
Hamlet in embryo, Hamlet himself, and Prospero who is, as 
it were, the final solemn chord of the whole theme of doubt 
and thought associated with the name of Hamlet. 

But first, let us take a look at Shakespeare's cynics. There 
are a good many of them. The first, most grandiose place in 
their ranks is occupied by King Richard III. 

As I have already said, in Shakespeare the conflict between 
individuals (usually a struggle for power) plays a major 
part, especially in the Histories. Richard III is the culminat- 
ing point of the Histories. In the person of Richard himself, 
Shakespeare gives the most finished product of this time-of 
an age of ruthless mutual extermination among the ambitious 
nobility. 

The historical Richard III may not, perhaps, have been as 
black as Shakespeare painted him. He was a warlike, ambiti- 
ous king, unscrupulous enough in the pursuit of his policies 
but probably little worse or better than the others. However, 
the fact remains that the masses of the people took a partic- 
ularly strong dislike to Richard III. His general reputation 
was that of a man of extreme cunning and bestial ruthless- 
ness; people were ready and willing to believe in all the long 
series of crimes thanks to which he is supposed to have 
achieved and maintained himself in power. It is very likely 
that those critics who hold that Shakespeare’s characterisa- 
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tion of Richard III was such a tremendous success with the 
London public because the image which Shakespeare gave 
them corresponded to the image which this same public ex- 
pected are not far from the truth. Nevertheless, one has only 
to turn to Holinshed (i.e., to Shakespeare’s immediate source) 
to be able to say that, this time, Shakespeare was not en- 
tirely faithful to this basic source: he was also considerably 
indebted to the well-known book on Richard III written by 
one of the greatest inteliectuals of the Renaissance~-Thomas 
More, the greatest figure of Henry VIII's reign and, one 
might even say, in his own way, the precursor of both 
Bacon and Shakespeare. 

Chancellor Thomas Mere, having undertaken the task of 
compiling a biography of Richard III, wrote what was in 
fact a profoundly polemical and political work. Thomas 
More's aim was not so much to curry favour with the house 
of Tudor by servile praise as to exalt it at the expense of its 
predecessors—noat, of course, as a flatterer, but in as much as 
he was, in a general way, trying to get his own humanitarian 
and, tor the times, profoundly progressive bourgeois politics 
implemented under the protection of the Tudors (true, this 
rather failed to come off and Thomas More himself, even- 
tualiy, fell victim to the monstrous despotism of Henry VIII). 

Henry VII, Duke of Richmond, the actual conqueror of 
Richard III and the first Tudor to ascend the throne, was, in 
fact, a repulsive miser and a most ungifted man. This did 
not prevent Thomas More from all kinds of hints to the 
effect that the Duke of Richmond was a virtuous knight 
whose advent entailed the triumph of justice and the punish- 
ment of vice, whereas Richard III was a fiend incarnate, the 
worst conceivable product of medicval civil strife. 

This idea of Richard III’s profound viciousness Shakespeare 
took from More. However, we arc immediately brought face 
to face with a tremendous difference. For More, Richard III 
was merely a politically negative figure, a bad king who had 
fortunately been deposed by a good king from a dynasty in 
whose service More himself happened to stand; for Shake- 
speare, the interest lies in the personality of the individual, 
the grandiose figure in its historico-cultural setting, the 
unique, titanic character. 

It never enters Shakespeare's head to try to rehabilitate 
Richard III, to deny one single crime-on the contrary, he 
ascribes to him such crimes as even More does not mention; 
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but from all this he draws no poetic or ethical conclusions. 
Shakespeare's Richard III is a monster, but such a splendid 
monster, so talented, so successful, so sure of himself, so 
bold, that Shakespeare admires him. 

Like the subtle psychologist he is, Shakespeare tries to 
distinguish various features of Richard’s character and to 
show them at various turning-points in his inner development. 
Although Shakespeare is bound always to condemn Richard 
politically as a usurper, in spite of the fact that he piles 
horror upon horror, that he is constantly appealing to the 
spectator, exciting his anger against the shameless Richard- 
in spite of all this Shakespeare still respects Richard. IJ 
repeat, he admires him. Not for one moment does he desire 
to discredit the actual principle of the disciples of Machia- 
velli, the principle, that is, of rationalised ambition, of civil 
ambition directed to a definite end, prepared to draw on all 
the resources of scientific analysis and predatory hypocrisy, 
taken to its logical conclusion. 

The History devoted to Henry VI was most probably in 
the main not written by Shakespeare and it is very difficult 
to establish the truly Shakespearean passages with any 
real certainty. However, in view of the fact that Richard III 
was in all essentials written by Shakespeare, it may be safely 
assumed that those first steps of the ladder which, in this 
drama devoted to Henry VI, lead up to the Chronicle of 
Richard III, were penned by none other. In this case, we are 
presented with a picture of genuine development of character. 

Gloucester (the future Richard III) is first and foremost 
a dashing soldier. He is not afraid of bloody battles, nor 
does he shrink from letting blood-his own or others’. He 
is more energetic and active than his relatives. He is a wild, 
rough lad, and is feared accordingly. At the same time he is 
a cripple. His physical deformity is emphasised in Henry VI, 
it makes him unlikeable, even repulsive to those about him, 
sets him apart from them, isolates him, forces him into a 
kind of basic self-reliance. The psychology which is the na- 
tural result of these circumstances is voiced by Gloucester 
in several monologues, which we shall not quote here since, 
at the very beginning of the play Richard IIl, we have a 
brilliant soliloquy which sums them all up (characteristic, 
by the way, of the artistic device adopted by Shakespeare 
to show us the inner workings of his Richard’s mind). 

Richard is a cynic, he knows perfectly well what he is 
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about, he despises prejudice and recoils before no crimes. 
Crime for Richard is not crime at all, but the means to an 
end. For this reason he can rehearse his plan to himself 
quite openly and without fear. On the other hand, it is, of 
course, scarcely possible to imagine Richard having a confi- 
dant to whem he might have told this plan in all frankness. 
To admit the existence of such a confidant would be to ruin 
the picture we have of Richard’s character. He must be 
reserved enough before others. But here the dramatist is 
saved by the convention of the soliloguy. Richard IIL, left 
alone with himself, ponders his situation and, with a rare 
brilliance of imagery, exposes his most inward thoughts to 
the audience (whe are presumed absent). 

Let us cite the whale monaiegue which, at the same time, 
serves as a kind of intreduction to the entire play. 


Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made ylorious summer by this sun of York; 

And all the clouds that loier’d upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brows bota:d with victorious wreaths; 
Our bruised arms lung up tor monuments; 

Our stern adlarums changed to merry meetmigs; 
Our dreadtul marches to delighttul measures. 
Grim visaged war hath smooth d his wrinkled front; 
And now -nistead of motaiting barbed steeds 

To tright the souls of teartul adversaries - 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

But 1, that am not shaped tor spoitive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass; 

[, that am rudely stampt, and want love's majesty 
To strut before a@wanton, anibling nymph; 

I, that am curtail'd of this tair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Detorntd unfinisht, sent before my lime 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionabie 

That dogs bark at meas I halt by them; 

Why, Lin this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the tine, 

Unless to spy my shadow in the sun 

And descant on mine own deformity: 
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And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 

1 am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 


If we consider this monologue carefully, we are forced to 
admit that Shakespeare makes the first motive of Richard’s 
“villainy” the fact that he is made ‘’so lamely and unfashion- 
able” and, because of this, is at an exceptional disadvantage in 
peace-time existence amongst the gallant pursuits of the court. 

Nevertheless, it is essential to note from the start that, 
though Gloucester may use the term “villain” here, he is in 
fact most indulgently disposed towards villainy and we feel 
at once that he is not in the least inclined to see himself 
as a “second-rate” person just because he happens to be 
physically ugly. On the contrary, we feel that this physical 
deformity, which condemns him to a peculiar isolation, will 
only serve to temper him for the main object, for that in 
which he finds himself, for that in which he finds the chief 
pleasure of life: that is in struggle, in conquest, in the 
achievement of his aims by making others the submissive 
tools of his will. In the famous scene between Richard III and 
Anne, Shakespeare hurries to prove this. It is not only that 
here Richard shows magnificent talent as a man of intrigue, 
able quickly to put two and two together and to sec how he 
should direct and combine circumstances so as to make his 
way towards the throne as fast as possible. In exactly the 
same way, it is equally not that Richard here shows himself 
such a consummate actor, though this is most important, nor 
is it the tremendous art which he brings to pretence and 
deception. The specific flavour of this scene is given by the 
fact that the deformed Richard here speaks of love, of pas- 
sion, that he wins the hand of the wife of a man whom he 
has slain and that, in the shortest possible time, he breaks 
down Anne's hatred and changes it to a certain sympathy. 
This proves that Richard’s crooked shoulders, withered hand 
and uneven legs are no hindrance to him whatever, even 
when he needs to use erotics as a weapon. 

I would like to draw the reader's attention to the conver- 
sation between Richard and Buckingham. This conversation 
shows what an enormous part was played by the ability to 
act a part and by cunning dissembling in the relationships 
between the intellects of that time. 
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Gloucester asks in the course of his conversation with 
Buckingham: 


Richard: Come, Cousin, 

Canst thou quake, and change thy colour, 
Murther thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then begin again, and stop again, 
And if thou wert distraught and mad with 
terror? 

Buckingham: Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Speak, and look back, and prie on every side, 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw: 
Intending deep suspicion, ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles; 
And both are ready in their offices, 
At any time to grace my stratagems. 


A high degree of this particular kind of acting ability is 
shown by Gloucester in his scene with the people. It is 
ravishing in its exquisite out-and-out hypocrisy. I can recom- 
mend it to anyone who has either not read or forgotten it. 
Here, I will confine myself to indicating that Gloucester 
cannot only draw in his talons and hide his predatory 
essence, his warlike qualities, the corrosive, mocking sar- 
casm which is so characteristic of him: he can put on the 
mask of a Christian, of a man of prayer, of an almost holy 
man with a hatred for all the vanities of life—and all this in 
order to take the simplest and easiest way of giving sub- 
stance to a perhaps passing mood of the people which has 
led them to seek in him a king, an upholder of law and 
order. Later on, when the forces of history are already be- 
ginning to turn against him, with what incredible daring 
does he approach Queen Elizabeth, suing for her daughtcr’s 
hard! How much passion, how much urgency, how much 
disarming tenderness is implicit in the words of Richard! 
It may seem that even the experienced Elizabeth, who knows 
him very well indeed, will be deceived. At all events, how- 
ever hard it must be for him, he again puts up a tremendous 
stake and, with all the old skill and the old self-possession, 
sets about building up a whole new system of political re- 
lationships, a whole system of alliances with people whom 
he has mortally offended in order to rebuild a firm founda- 


tion beneath his feet. 
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However, the figure of Richard would remain quite 
incomplete in our eyes had we not seen how Shakespeare 
organises his ruin. 

Richmond is advancing against him at the head of a great 
army. One after another, Richard's false friends go over to 
the enemy. It becomes clearer with every passing hour that 
the force of this enemy is crushingly superior. At the same 
time, Richard is troubled in his own mind. After a whole 
series of crimes he has killed two innocent children. Here, 
the motif which Pushkin was later to develop in his Boris 
Godunov is introduced with tremendous effect. But Richard 
is no Boris. Although he does indeed suffer pangs of con- 
science, although he is possessed of a human nature which, 
in accordance with a thousand-year-old tradition, cannot 
but reproach him, albeit in dream, with his inhuman cruelty, 
he nevertheless shakes off all these terrible dreams and 
reproaches, all this trouble of the mind, as soon as it is 
morning and the time has come to go into battle. 

We can only advise reading this truly superb scene, 
where every word adds a monumental stroke to the portrayal 
of this terrible, monstrous man. 

Here, it is enough to quote Richard’s last rallying speech, 
which gives an inspired picture of his Machiavellian policy, 
his ability to choose the only words which could possibly 
put heart into men who are, in fact, far from being his 
friends and far from being idealistic “patriots” of his cause. 
Here, we have a knowledge of mass psychology surpassing 
even Napoleon’s. And, at the same time, what inner resolu- 
tion, what steadiness of mind coming, after a troubled night, 
to illumine the decisive moment of the struggle. 


Richard: Go, Gentlemen, every man to his charge, 
Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls; 
For conscience is a word that cowards use, 
Devis'd at first to keep the strong in awe, 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our 


law. 
March on, join bravely, let us to’t pell mell, 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. 
What shall I say more than I have inferr'd? 


Enough of Richard III. Of course, this figure is conceived 
in a far more grandiose mould than the figure of Bacon, but 
Bacon’s amoral moods are in many ways very close to 
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Richard's. It is one and the same school of life, one and the 
same world. 

Perhaps Shakespeare comes closer to Bacon in scale when 
he creates the illegitimate son of Gloucester-Edmund in the 
great tragedy of King Lear. 

It should be noted from the start that Edmund, also, has 
his justification. Richard enters into a monstrous struggle 
for power and explains this by the circumstance of his 
physical deformity. Edmund enters into a similar plot and 
explains this by the circumstance that he is a base-born son. 
Here, we are evidently confronted with a broad generalisa- 
tion. 

Shakespeare asks himself: why has a type of man come 
into being who is prepared to put his reason at the service 
of careerism, of ambition, and who makes so dangerous a 
servant of this reason, so sharp, a poisoned dagger of his 
will? And he answers—why, yes, all men like that are, in a 
way, base-born, they are all people to whom fate has not 
given all that they should like to have. They are people who 
see themselves as unfairly done out of their rightful place 
in life, as slighted from the cradle, and who for this reason 
set about righting what, they are convinced, are oversights 
of Nature, with the help of superbly thought-out intrigues. 

It must be admitted that the Russian translator of King 
Lear, Druzhinin, gives, in his preface to the play, an excel- 
lent analysis of Edmund's character—an analysis which is so 
firmly drafted that we prefer to borrow the whole passage 
just as he wrote it: 

“The basic feature of this type is that brazen insolence and 
shamelessness which always enables the possessor of such 
traits to lie without the least twinge of conscience, to don 
any mask, acting always under the influence of one dominat- 
ing desire to make their own way at any cost, even if that 
way should lie over the dead bodies of father or brother. 
Edmund is no mere narrow cegoist, neither is he a_ blind 
villain capable of taking pleasure in his own ill-doing. Ed- 
mund is a richly gifted character, but a character who has 
been cankered at the root and who, because of this, can only 
use his exceptional talents to the detriment of his fellows. 
Edmund's genius is evident in his every step, in his every 
word, for not one step does he take and not one movement 
does he make which has not been carefully calculated, and 
these eternal calculations so dry up Edmund’s heart and 
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mind that he becomes old before his time and learns to 
govern even those bursts of youthful passion before whose 
onslaughts fiery, easily tempted youth is usually so vul- 
nerable. Another undoubted sign of Edmund's genius is the 
way in which all around him submit to the magic influence 
of his gaze, of his speech, of the general aura of his personal- 
ity, which inspires women with uncontrolled passion for 
him and men with trust, grudging respect, and even some- 
thing resembling fear.” 

To this sketch of Edmund’s character we are tempted to 
add only the famous monologue pronounced by Edmund 
himself, for this monologue in many instances corresponds 
almost word for word with some of the tenets of ‘free moral- 
ity” to which our Bacon, in spite of certain reservations, 
comes so close to subscribing wholeheartedly. 


Edmund: 


Thou, Nature, art my goddess, to thy law 

My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom and permut 

The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother? Why bastard? Wherefore base? 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 

My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 

As honest madam's issue? Why brand they us 
With base? with baseness? bastardy? base, base? 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 

More composition and fierce quality 

Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed 

Go to the creating a whole tribe of tops, 

Got ‘tween asleep and wake? Well, then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land. 

Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund, 

As to the legitimate. Fine word, “legitimate!” 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed, 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 

Shall top the legitimate. I grow; I prosper; 

Now, gods, stand up for bastards! 


Shakespeare's Iago we consider a third type of intellec- 
tualist-cynic, one who uses his mind as a weapon against 
his fellow-man. On the whole, he seems the most puzzling 
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of all the series of characters to have been created by 
Shakespeare in this field. Indeed, it is impossible to say what 
were Iago’s guiding principles as he carried out those 
supremely artful manoeuvres, dangerous to himself and 
infinitely cruel to others, by which he intended to encompass 
the ruin of two beings for whom, at the very worst, he 
could have felt nothing but indifference. 

Shakespeare confines all Iago’s motivation to the scene 
between him and Rodrigo. Here, we are treated to a whole 
system of strange attemrts at self-justification. At first, we 
sce Tago entering into a plot with a crazed man of crazy 
desires and, quite without rhyme or reason, just like that, 
as a kind of low joke, agreeing to forward these desires on 
condition the other fil!s his purse. But then it turns out that 
Iago has other motives of his own for wanting to do Desde- 
mona and Othello an ill turn. Here, there is some suspicion 
that Iago’s somewhat scatter-brained wife, by whom her 
husband does not elsewhere appear to set much store, has 
not been sufficiently nice in her dealings with the General. 
All this is mixed up with various other considerations, all 
of them trifling, contradictory. 

Why such a subtle psychologist as Shakespeare needed 
all these various motives leaps to the eve immediately. 
Obviously, they are not needed to provide the real motiva- 
tion of Tago’s behaviour but in order to show that Iago 
himself does not know his own motives. 

In all this long scene, which represents a series of confused 
attempts to provide some justification for an enormous, 
criminal plan which is due to be executed with the most 
exquisite cunning and with iron will, the important thing 
is not the attempt to suggest motive but the definition given 
by Iago to the power of human will in general. 

This last statement, however, must be modified straight 
away: not “human will in general’, but the human will of 
people such as Iago and, perhaps, such as Richard IIT, as 
Edmund, as all these Machiavellians in politics and in pri- 
vate life; and, to a considerable extent, of people such as 
our Francis Bacon. 

Here is this amazing passage: 


Iago: Virtue! a fig! ‘tis in ourselves that we are thus or 
thus. Our bodies are gardens; to the which our wills are 
gardeners: so that if we will plant nettles, or sow lettuce: 
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set hyssop, and weed up thyme; supply it with one gender 
of herbs, or distract it with many; either to have it sterile 
with idleness, or manured with industry; why, the power 
and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. If the 
balance of our lives had not one scale of reason to poise 
another of sensuality, the blood and baseness of our na- 
tures would conduct us to most preposterous conclusions: 
but we have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
stings, our unbitted lusts; whereof I take this that you call 
love to be a sect or scion. 


It is quite evident that Iago is aware of tremendous 
strength in himself; he understands that he is his own 
master; he understands that, in this little garden which he 
has just described to us, he may plant out a remarkable 
series of most subtle poisons; he understands that he is a 
man of strong will and clear mind, a man not bound by any 
prejudices whatsoever, not enslaved by any laws outside 
himself, by any moral heteronomy, and that such a man is 
terrifyingly strong. In those times, still grey at dawning, 
when the vast majority did not know how to use their reason, 
when almost all men were bound by religious and moral 
prejudices, such a free strong-man must have felt himself 
akin to the Novgorodian hero of our ballads: he would 
seize a man by the arm-the arm would come off, he would 
seize a man by the leg-the leg would come off. He can 
challenge anyone he likes to a battle of wits and can beat 
him, can make him look foolish, can deprive him of prop- 
erty, reputation, wife and life, and himself remain unpun- 
ished. 

If there is a certain element of risk, who does not know 
after all, how much charm risk lends any game for the real 
gambler. And Iago is a real gambler. He is a poisonous 
vernal flower, unfolding his petals in the first warmth of 
the spring of the mind. He is enjoying the sense of his own 
newness, he wants to try the power of his youth straight 
away and is spoiling for action. 

But why does Iago fall upon Othello, and not some other? 
Why does he ruin Desdemona, and not some other? Of 
course, the reasons which he gives are purely ridiculous. No, 
he falls upon Othello because Othello is his commanding 
officer, because he is an illustrious general and, very nearly, 
a great man, because he is covered in the glory of past 
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victories over countless perils and sure of his own courage 
and might. Surely, it must be pleasant indced to triumph 
over a man like that? Incidentally, it is also easy, because 
he is ingenuous, trustful, inflammable as dry straw; it is 
very easy to get the mastery of him, to lead him by his black 
nose. And don’t you see what a pleasure that is? Don’t you 
see how delightful it is to see oneself, Lieutenant Iago, a 
rascally smart aleck without the least claim to distinction, 
in the role of guide, master, Fate, Providence and God in 
relation to this famous, hot-headed, powerful, dangerous 
and fiery general? 

And Desdemona? She is the daughter of Senator Brabantio, 
she is the finest flower of Venetian culture, she is all lyrical 
sensuality and nable devotion, she is like a song, she is a 
great prize, the highest reward for which a man could hope; 
and she has surrendered herself to Othello without reserve, 
has granted him the prize of herself. But she is trusting, she 
is defenceless, she is honourable. She is incapable of suspect- 
ing anyone of double-dealing, she does not even know the 
meaning of the word. It is very easy to lure her into any 
net. And, surely, vcu must see how agreeable it is to feel 
that the fate of such a beauty, such a miracle of nature is 
in one’s hands, to push her in any direction one wishes—to 
suffering, to ruin, to cause her to change from a blessing 
and a delight into a tarment and a malediction? 

All this, Iago savours in advance with his subtle Renais- 
sance sensibility, and he triumphs in advance, in advance he 
sees himself as the god of these people or, rather, as their 
ill angel. And to sec himself as a devil manipulating the 
fate of such exalted personages is a sight which fills him with 
pride. 

That is his motive. 

It is also a very significant complementary trait in the 
make-up of the type of the “intrigant’’. Nowadays things are 
different, nowadays the “‘intrigant’” has lost his freshness. 
The genuine, true “intrigants’’ were running about over the 
earth’s surface in the seventcenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This was the age which gave scope to the most amazing 
combinations in these campaigns of human cunning, this was 
the heyday of the amorous intrigue such as the one so 
perfectly described by the Frenchman Choderlos de Laclos. 

Generally speaking, Francis Bacon was sufficiently far 
removed from any form of amorous scheming, as we shall 
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see from his biography. Intrigue as such, however, provided 
an atmosphere in which our philosopher felt rather well at 
home, as we shall also very soon see for ourselves. I do not 
know whether he was ever possessed by such arch-diabolic 
powers of ambition as was Richard III, or by such petty, 
but uncontrollable and fathomlessly vicious demons as Iago. 
The intrigues in which he was actually involved were perhaps 
nearest to Edmund’s in type. 

Yes, indeed, Francis Bacon really did consider himself not 
altogether legitimate. He did not choose his parents but, had 
he been offered a choice, he would have chosen others. He 
was always having to pull strings through his influential 
uncles. And after all, in Cook he had a powerful opponent. 
He cultivated the strangest, most tortuous friendship with 
the most original figure of his age—with Essex. He was not 
above playing the part of flatterer to the most despicable 
people such as King James and his favourite Buckingham. 
He had to move among shameless courtiers, cunning law- 
yers and knavish parliamentarians in a world that was 
dangerous, unprincipled, alert-and, in this world, he man- 
aged to carve himself out a great career, almost entirely 
thanks to intrigue, and clambered his way to such a height 
that once, in the absence of King James, he even enacted 
the part of monarch in London. Then-he came unhinged. 

To understand all this aspect of Bacon is only possible by 
taking into account his own moral philosophy, although he 
himself expressed it but cautiously, and by examining it in 
the light of that psychology of the shameless chevalier of 
intellect which we have just been analysing, and which is 
embodied in the three Shakespeare types we have just been 
discussing with the reader. 

Now let us turn in another direction. Let us examine those 
Shakespearean characters in whom is reflected the springlike 
yet infinitely melancholy “woe from wit’ which afflicted the 
world at that time. In the sense of what might be called 
scientifically psychological observations about reason, Shake- 
speare had predecessors and contemporaries. In the field 
of the active intellect he had a splendidly concentrated 
mentor in Machiavelli. 

In the case of the contemplative types, the part of 
Machiavelli might have been played by Montaigne; it is 
significant that the appearance of this contemplative and 
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profoundly mournful reason, enjoving as it does the author's 
unlimited, albeit melancholy sympathy, is bound up in 
Shakespeare with a tendency to contrast “pastoral” philo- 
sophic principles with the hypocrisy of court life-a tendency 
which is also characteristic of Montaigne. 

Berthelot, in his work La sayesse de Shakespeare et de 
Goethe, sets out to vcrove that Shakespeare in general paid 
a very considerable tribute to the preaching of elegant 
simplicity of life as opposed to arrogance and vain luxury. 
This, however, was the essential significance of all the 
pastoral moods of the sixteenth, seventeenth and, in part, 
the eighteenth centuries. Be that as it may, Shakespeare's 
comedy As You Like It is the central play indisputably 
dedicated to the philosophy of the pastoral. 

It is not, however, this particular Shakespearean trend 
which interests us. We do not, in fact, even consider that 
Shakespeare defended the pastoral spirit with any very 
particular vehemence in this comedy. We are, however, in- 
terested in one of the most important, though not most active, 
characters of the play-in the melancholy Jaques. 

Jaques is referred to several times as a melancholic, and 
this is significant. He himself tries to define the reason for 
his melancholy and does this in a special, half-jesting way. 
It is one of his general characteristics that he conceals his 
high wisdom and the findings of his mind, which differ to 
the point of paradox from the vision of the so-called aver- 
agely clever man, in an ironic, joking form. 

Here is how Jaques defines the genus of his melancholy: 
“T have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation, 
nor the musician’s, which is fantastical, nor the courtier’s, 
which is proud, nor the soldier’s, which is ambitious, nor 
the lawyer’s, which is politic, nor the lady’s, which is nice, 
nor the lover's, which is all these; but it is a melancholy of 
mine own, compounded of many simples, extracted from 
many objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation of my 
travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a most 
humorous sadness.” 

Jaques does not wish to hide his extraordinarily sad 
conclusions from other people. But he knows that they will 
not understand them straight away. And he is visited by 
the desire to put on the motley and to act like a jester whose 
privilege it is to speak in paradox. He “can use his folly like 
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a stalking-horse and under the presentation of that he shoots 
his wit!” 
O, that I were a fool! 


cries Jaques. 


I am ambitious tor a motley coat. 


ate It i is my “only suit 
Provided that you weed your better judgements 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them 
That I am wise . ; 
Invest me in my motley; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 


Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 


From this it is clear that the melancholy Jaques does not 
consider the world a hopeless invalid. He simply sees that 
the world is seriously ill, and believes that Reason, having 
diagnosed the disease, can cure it by speaking the truth—even 
if Reason must go clothed in jester’s garb. 

Jaques looks for the most exact parallel to this world, 
and finds it in the theatre. 

We shall not quote in full Jaques’ wonderful monologue 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.. 


But only the end: 


Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


In this way, the basis of Jaques’ understanding of the 
world becomes quite clear. It is a repetition—not a theoretical, 
but a practical repetition of the famous Eastern saying, “He 
that increasecth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 

The world is so arranged that it is only possible to play 
one’s part with verve and pleasure, if one does not realise 
that one is on the stage. Otherwise the transience of all that 
is, the aimlessness of all that goes on, will poison the whole 
act for you, and the whole part. 
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The question remains as to whether, having such a truth 
to disclose to the world, it is possible to open the eyes 
of this same world to the fact that it is ‘a dream’, that 
it is “a play’, and to what extent it is possible to put it 
right. 

The cure, evidently, can only consist in people adopting a 
Buddhistic attitude and ceasing to attach importance to 
youth, to beauty, to ambition, to honour, to victory, to success. 
All this should, in their eyes, carry the stamp of mutability. 

In the works of our hero Francis Bacon, it is possible to 
come across bitter aphorisms in the same spirit. He is not 
out of sympathy with Montaigne, whom he knew. However, 
such sayings are not typical of him. The hypothesis that 
Bacon is the author of Hamlet is ridiculous. But that Bacon 
is a kindred spirit of Hamlet’s is undoubtedly true. 

In what particular does Hamlet differ from his prototype 
—Jaques? Why-in so far as Hamlet is not void of Machiavell- 
ism, of intellectualism. 

He is a prince of talent, a prince of humanity, a soldier- 
prince. He is not just ‘‘a talker’’—he is a soldier. This is the 
side of his nature which seduced Akimov in his paradoxical 
production in the Vakhtangov Theatre.* The fact that Hamlet 
is a strong-willed young man has been noted by many. 

Why, it is enough to reread Hamlet’s famous words at 
the end of the third act: 


There's letters sealed, and my two school-fellows, 
Whom I will trust as I will adders tanged, 

They bear the mandate; they must sweep my way, 
And marshal me to knavery. Let it work; 

For ‘tis the sport to have the enginer 

Hoist with his own petard; and ‘t shall go hard 

But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon. O, ‘tis most sweet, 

When in one line two crafts directly meet. 


There is no need to point out that these words could have 
been spoken by Richard III, or by Edmund, or by lago. 
On such a path, Hamlet might not only have survived the 


* Nikolai Akimov’s paradoxical production: in 1932 the Sovict pro- 
ducer N. Akimov staged Hamlet in the Vakhtangov Theatre. This was 
Akimov’'s first independent production and was of an experimental 
nature. 
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struggle, but might well have emerged victorious. But such 
a prospect would have given him no pleasure, for he knows 
that the “world’s a prison’ in which there are many confines, 
wards and dungeons, “Denmark being one o’ the worst’’. 

His acute mind penetrates all the imperfections of the 
world. Yet to understand the imperfections of the world 
implies the possession of high ideals of some sort with which 
to contrast it. And indeed, Hamlet dreams of a world which 
has been somehow made straight, a world of honest people, 
honest relationships, but he does not believe that such a 
world will ever in fact become reality. 

Hamlet respects his friend Horatio most of all for his 
honesty and firmness of character, that is, for his ability to 
bear misfortune with dignity. Hamlet is moved by his meet- 
ing with the host of Fortinbras. 


Examples gross as earth exhort me: 
Witness this army of such mass and charge 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

Whose spirit with divine ambition pufted 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure! 

To all that fortune, death and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-shell... 


And, dying, Hamlet has not forgotten Fortinbras: 


O, I die, Horatio; 
The potent poison quite o’ercrows my spirit. 
I cannot live to hear the news from England; 
But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras. He has my dying voice. 


These are the people whom Hamlet is prepared to respect. 
They seem to him to be leading the kind of life which would 
have suited him. 

The soliloquy ‘To Be or Not to Be” is so well known that 
it seems unnecessary to quote it here in full, but to subject 
it to some analysis from this particular point of view 
is absolutely essential. 

We will leave aside Hamlet’s doubts as to whether a man 
can risk suicide when he is uncertain what may await him 
beyond the grave. This is a special question which does not, 
for the moment, concern us. We are interested in how Hamlet 
sees this life. He asks: 
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Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to sufter 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them. 


And points out that the lot of the living is “heart-ache”’ 
and a “thousand natural shocks”: 


To die-to sleep—- 
No more, and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to! 


And, further on, he elaborates his thought rather more 
clearly. He says: 


For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of otfice and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might. . 


And so on. 
The first discovery made by Shakespeare's awakening 


mind is the existence of tyranny, the absence of rights. 
This is not the place to go into the question of which social 
strata it was Shakespeare’s intention to show. It is enough 
to have ascertained that the first and most repulsive aspect 
of life to be discovered by reason is the profound contradic- 
tion between the idea of justice and reality, which is found 
to be subject to tyranny. What follows are the more abstract 
moral complaints of Hamlet. Everything can be reduced to 
one and the same idea: that very bad, despicable, unworthy 
people do exist and society is so organised that they have 
power, that they are in a position to oppress others, to spurn 
others, that the world is so constituted that the best people, 
the worthy, noble and clever people, are pushed to the 
wall. 
It goes without saying that such an attitude was acceptable 
not only to some of the “malcontents”, that 1s to certain 
representatives of the gilded youth of the old aristocracy, 
which was feeling the pinch under Elizabeth's middle- 
class monarchy, but also to that very part of the intelli- 
gentsia which represented talent, which represented those 
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devoted to the arts, and which was flesh of Shakespeare's 
flesh. 

For the gilded youth, on the one hand, in so far as their 
whole class was slipping and sliding across the surface of 
life and could see ahead of them only something in the nature 
of ruin, and, on the other hand, for the middle-class intel- 
ligentsia which had only recently awakened to life, the world 
around had suddenly been stript of illusions (and even to 
these newly awakened people there seemed to be no solu- 
tion)-and it was at this moment that the thought of suicide 
obtruded. If, on the other hand, they did consent to go on 
living, then only clothed in mourning because of the impos- 
sibility of calling life good or of making it so. 

The real meaning of the monologue becomes apparent to us 
if we compare it with the LXVI Sonnet, written about the 
same time, in which Shakespeare puts forward Hamlet’s 
basic arguments. But, this time, in his own name: 


Tired with all these, for restful death I cry,— 
As, to behold Desert a beggar born, 
And needy Nothing trimm‘d in jollity, 
And purest Faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded Honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden Virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right Pertection wrongtully disgraced, 
And Strength by limping Sway disabled, 
And Art made tongue-tied by Authority, 
And Folly, doctorlike, controlling Skill, 
And simple Truth miscall'd Simplicity, 
And captive Good attending captain III. 
Tired with all these, from these I would 
be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 


‘Here, all the reasons for the sadness of the awakened 
intelligence are particularly clearly shown. 

Everything is topsy-turvy. High places are occupied by 
hideous masks. True might, true modesty, true sincerity, true 
talent—all these are set at naught, and there is not the least 
hope of setting things to rights. 

It may be that, at the time of Essex’s plot, Shakespeare 
did nurse some absurd hopes that this particular, impractical 
plot with its extremely indefinite programme might change 
something or other for the better; it is, however, quite certain 
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that the suppression of this plot might have been the cause 
of that terrible disenchantment which left such a profound 
imprint on the second period of this great world poet. 

Bacon knew Elizabeth's court. He also knew the court of 
James. Of the injustices of both these courts and of the 
contemporary world in general he had particularly acute 
personal experience. He himself, for that matter, was not 
above committing similar injustices when the opportunity 
offered. But Bacon was a friend of Essex and was close to 
the plot, though admittedly in rather a curious position. 

When we become better acquainted with Bacon's so-called 
worldly morality, we shall see in it traces of that disenchant- 
ment and of that sadness which were so disturbing society. 
However, it is safe to state categorically that, although Bacon 
is related in type to Hamlet (because he is equally intellectual, 
whether as an active or an analytical intellect), he neverthe- 
less represents quite a different type. And, perhaps, in order 
to come a little closer to him, it is essential to bring on yet 
one more figure from Shakespeare's gallery of wise men, the 
most mature figure and the last, the hero of The Tempest- 
Prospero. 

Prospero is a scholar, Prospero is a wizard. Prospero 
wields a magic book and a magic staff by whose power he 
can control the forces of nature. 

Prospero has much in common with Bacon. 

By means of creative invention, by means of scientific 
investigations, man achieves great power over nature. Bacon 
is on the look-out for just such a magic book, just such a 
staff. If he denies the old magic, it is because it is false. At 
the same time, he is inclined to call the power of technical 
knowledge which man achieves through applied science a 
new magic. Through his own peculiar Academy, Bacon passes 
out into the Utopian Atlantis. Bacon really is a kind of 
Prospero. 

It is almost possible to believe that Shakespeare was 
familiar with some of Bacon’s most subtle arguments. In this 
way, for instance, it is very easy to explain Aricl as the 
embodiment of that which Bacon calls ‘form’, a conception 
to which we will return. Prospero’s power over Caliban 
represents at one and the same time his power over the 
lower elements of nature, over the common people in general 
and over the “natives” of colonies in particular. 

However, Prospero is not so much unhappy as indifferent 
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to happiness, setting no store by it. He does not even desire 
to revel in his revenge on his enemies. He does not even 
desire to see some acceptable order established on the earth. 
True, he arranges the affairs of those who are to go on living, 
or at least improves their lot; he takes care of his beloved 
daughter Miranda. But his first concern is to divest himself 
of his power as quickly as possible and to seek retirement. 
The world does not seem to him worth ruling. He does not 
hate the world, he simply knows its worth. He has had 
enough of this “Fata Morgana”. 


These our actors, 
As I toretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like the insubstantial pageant faded 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuft 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


This is the message of Shakespeare's idealistic and pes- 
simistic wisdom. 

Having passed through a stage of infatuation with the 
world, having passed through the bitterness of struggle with 
the world, he has arrived at a certain reconciliation with 
it, but he is reconciled only in so far as he has realised the 
full extent of its vanity. 

How good it is that life is not eternal. How good that 
everything passes. How good that death must come. How 
good that there is an ending. On those conditions it is still 
possible to keep one’s seat for a while in this theatre. 

It goes without saying that such a mood is neither the 
“beginning” nor the ‘end’ of human wisdom. It is the 
distinctive mood of a class. The great mouthpiece of a declassé 
aristocracy in the process of transition into a class of bour- 
geois magnates and, at the same time, in his own person, 
the representative of the class of lettered craftsmen who 
provided the nobility with their cultural distractions, Shake- 
speare, in that epoch when the middle classes as a whole 
were developing into the incarnation of avarice, hypocrisy 
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and puritanism, could see no bright rifts in the massing 
clouds ahead. No such rifts were promised by the monarchy 
which was being built up from these confused social rela- 
tionships. There was no way out. The alternatives were to 
kill oneself, or to grumble on endlessly about the unfortunate 
way the world had been made, or to be thankful for muta- 
bility, instead of discovering therein cause for melancholy. 

For our hero, Bacon, things were quite different. In his 
wisdom there is a special note which we do not hear from 
Prospero, which is broken in Prospero. Bacon holds fast 
to one thing: to his magic book and to his magic staff. A 
great work needs to be done here to sort out all the methods 
and inventions of science. 

Bacon is full of youthful, happy, sparkling, naive faith in 
science. He knows that the social order is unjust. He knows 
that it is necessary to come to terms with many things 
as inevitable. And, in general, he is well aware of various 
shady aspects of the world, but he makes light going over 
them. He is not like Prospero, who is prepared to put away 
the staff of science and the possibility of technical power 
simply because he feels, or assumes, that “there is nothing 
but heart-sorrow and a clear life ensuing”. 

No, Bacon leaves “heart-sorrow’’ out of it and announces, 
first and foremost: given the right method we will discover 
the nature of the world, establish our authority over it, and 
then it will be time to take another look round! 

From this point of view, it would be possible to maintain 
that Bacon, a giant of intelligence, stands lower than the 
highest giants of intelligence created by Shakespeare, for 
he fails to penetrate the last depths of the folly and 
unsatisfactoriness of the world as it really is in a class society. 

In this sense, Shakespeare’s pessimism or the high resigna- 
tion of Prospero rises like a tower above the head of our far 
more prosaic and practical chancellor. On the other hand, 
Marx was not letting fall idle words when he said that matter 
was still smiling encouragingly at man in the person of 
Bacon, that, for him, it still appeared full of life, charm and 
promise. Bacon's strength is in his youth, in his talent: the 
main thing is not that, armed with reason, I make my career, 
like a snake, and crawl up high (though, perhaps, only to 
fall back again to the depths), nor is it that, with the great, 
sad eyes of the clever man, I see much that is sad in life; 
the main thing is, that reason should give the strength and 
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the ability to pass on to another kind of power-to the power 
of science and technical knowledge, on which we will found 
new forms of social life. There, before us, open up the most 
attractive perspectives, almost limitless perspectives, whither 
I am calling. 

And, as, in all the works of Shakespeare, there is not one 
representative of the intelligence in whom this note dominates 
or even sounds particularly strongly, this may be taken as 
one further indication that Bacon had no direct influence 
on the works of Shakespeare. 

It seems to us, however, that we have made this colourful 
excursion to some purpose, since in it we have met people 
resembling Bacon among the “‘chevaliers of intellect’’ in the 
great gallery of William Shakespeare’s portraits. 


1934 


IVAN AKSYONOV 


WHAT IS THE QUESTION? 


I HAVE often come across the opinion that, in his famous 
third act monologue, Hamlet gives evidence of his incapacity 
for action in his own words and himself points out the reason 
for his passivity. This reason for man’s passivity, it is main- 
tained, lies in a tendency to think which wears away all 
power of decision. 

This opinion, traditional for nineteenth-century criticism, 
is, as we shall see, founded on circumstances which bear no 
actual textual relationship to Shakespeare’s tragedy. Never- 
theless, it is a view which has exercised a considerable influ- 
ence on Hamlet's translators and all the Russian versions 
available have been created under its influence. Therefore, 
before we begin to analyse the text, it would seem desirable 
to have it set out for us here in the original. For the sake 
of convenient analysis, I shall set out the speech in para- 
graphs according to the natural pauses made in declamation. 


To be or not to be: that is the question: 

Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to sufter 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep; 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ‘tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’t. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep! perchance to dream: ay, there's the rub; 
For in that sleep ot death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause! There's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himselt might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
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But that the dread of something atter death,- 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,-puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name ot action. Soft you now! 
The tair Ophelia? 

Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered. 


Either course of action suggested in the first five and a 
half lines is judged by the criterion of its greater or lesser 
‘nobility’. Whence came such a criterion of judgement? 

It is seldom noticed that the dramatic text here gives 
Hamlet two monologues, one after the other (divided, it is 
true, by an entr’acte and the scene in which the trap is 
laid to catch Hamlet, who, immediately before this, has 
ended an extremely long monologue with the promise to 
lay a trap to catch the King). Yet, in the first verse of the 
preceding, neighbouring monologue, Hamlet has just been 
calling himself ‘‘a rogue and peasant slave’, has, in fact, 
been ascribing to himself qualities which are far from noble. 
He has been cursing himself for insufficient will to action, 
and this judgement has been arrived at under the impression 
of the actor’s declamation. The monologue of the third act, 
then, is a kind of polemical continuation of the monologue 
of the second act. There, Hamlet was quite sure that his 
behaviour was ignoble, here he is busy trying to work out 
a concept of what noble behaviour really should be. 

Hamlet stubbornly rejects the idea of risking his precious 
life for the sake of living up to the norms of feudal morality, 
of the morality of the noble. In essence, he has already 
decided the matter in advance, but he gives his decision in 
the form of a question. To “take arms against a sea” (even, 
if it be only “a sea of troubles”, here the thought gives 
material form to the metaphor, no more) is a hopeless busi- 
ness: such a rebel is bound to perish. Is it noble to go to 
certain death? To go to certain death means equally to admit 
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the possibility of suicide. Is that a worthy, or an unworthy 
action? Noble, or ignoble? 

That it is unreasonable is self-evident, and Hamlet docs 
not pause to take this into consideration: reason and nobility 
are concepts of an essentially different nature and are in- 
commensurable: you cannot confound the one with the other. 

Nobility is bound up with the concept of courage. The 
nobly born were obliged to affirm their hereditary rights 
by courage in battle (as Hamlet the Elder had done), and 
commoners could attain the title of noble by some show of 
bravery. And so, is courage necessary for suicide? Hamlet 
examines the question from the point of view of the fear 
of death; the second stumbling-block-the fear of physical 
pain-was not at that time even considered worth taking into 
account. Is it necessary to be courageous in order not to 
fear death? Hamlet maintains that it is not in the least 
necessary. Death in itself not only holds no terrors, but is 
even a considerably more pleasant alternative than life. To 
consent to death, then, requires no particular courage and, 
therefore, it is not from nobility that people consent to it, 
and not from lack of nobility that they seek to escape it. 

What is the cause, then, of the fear of death? asks Hamlet, 
and answers: uncertainty as to the condition of man after 
death. We are made cowards of, and we are all made cowards 
of (that is, even those who at heart are not cowards) by 
ncthing less than our conscience and its attitude to the life 
beyond the grave. And, from the point of view of such a 
conscience, he who does not consent to svicide, or to its 
equivalent, to the hopeless taking up of arms against a sea 
of troubles, is quite right. But conscience is an abstract 
concept, it belongs to the individual man, not to any given 
order of things; the conscience of Fortinbras and the consci- 
ence of Laertes can coexist. Of which of them is Hamlet 
speaking and why should conscience be the last court of 
appeal in his polemics with the feudal view of the world 
which obliges him to blood vengeance, a view from which 
Hamlet recoils with all the forces of his heart, of his mind, 
and of his ... conscience? 

This is a question which must obtain a most precise 
answer if we wish to understand the significance of this 
monologue which has become famous for good reason, 
although it does not, perhaps, contain that super-profundity 
traditionally ascribed to it. After all, in Hamlet’s thoughts 
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on the causes of fear there is nothing either particularly 
profound, or, still less, new. His argumentation goes back 
to the Odyssey and to Oedipus at Colonus, to Homer and 
Sophocles and, through them, to the most ancient times. 
The significance of the monologue is purely theatrical, 
declamatory or, if you like, structural. 

Hamlet, as a result of his debatings, curtailed by the 
appearance of Ophelia, comes to a conclusion which he imparts 
to Horatio as soon as he has got rid of his beloved spy. He 
has taken Horatio in affection and become attached to him 
alone because Horatio has shown the virtues mentioned in 
the second and third sections of the monologue. He has born 
the buffets of Fortune, been “as one, in suffering all, that 
suffers nothing’, and has never been “a pipe of Fortune’s 
finger to sound what stop she please” (the last comparison 
will later be elaborated into the episode with the musicians 
where it will hark back in deliberate repetition to the scene 
with the players in which the thread of Hamlet’s considera- 
tions on nobility takes its origin). 

Now, after this conclusion which Hamlet draws from his 
long debate with himself, it can be safely assumed that he 
is satisfied by his own arguments—he has discredited feudal 
morality most convincingly. We are still not quite clear as 
to how he has discredited it. For the author, this was evi- 
dently perfectly clear. It was also clear to such a reader as 
Voltaire. 

In his translation of this monologue, the Old Man of 
Ferney replaced the word “conscience” by the word “‘reli- 
gion”. Logically, this seems quite reasonable. It is quite true 
that not conscience but religion is our source of information 
on the world beyond the grave. If this reading is correct, 
Hamlet has every reason to triumph: feudalism was religious; 
its morality was constantly upheld by religion, and philos- 
ophy was her handmaiden. But is Voltaire’s reading correct? 
Was not this ardent debunker of religion, separated in time 
from the writing of Hamlet by almost two centuries, going 
a bit too far? Why, after all, did not Shakespeare himself 
put in the word “religion” instead of the word ‘‘conscience’’? 

The second question is easily answered. Hamlet professes 
the Christian faith and, in Shakespeare’s time, it was not 
done to speak disrespectfully of this from the stage. Even 
in taverns, for that matter, it was better to think before one 
spoke on such delicate topics—after all, somebody informed 
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against Marlowe. So it is quite within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that, if Shakespeare had wished to put in the word 
“religion”, he might have replaced it by the word “conscience”, 
and the listener or reader would himself have made the neces- 
sary adjustment. The examples of such literary practice by au- 
thors whose work is subject to censorship is too widespread 
for it to be necessary to dwell on the possibilities it offers. 
To the first question, however, we can only provide the 
answer if we are able to reconstruct the attitude of the 
spectator (reader) of that period to this type of text-a task 
made the more difficult by the gap of time between us. 

Not but that we have a reader, and a spectator, too, in the 
person of Ben Jonson, the personal friend and literary foe 
of cur dramatist. In the last act of his Catiline, this poet 
reproduces the monologue ‘‘To be or not to be”’ in its entirety. 
The antique, pagan setting gave him more freedom of action, 
and for this reason his expressions are rather more open. 

Cn trial in the Senate are several fellow-conspirators of 
Catiline who, at this time, has already raised an army and 
is threatening Rome. His accomplices have tried to raise a 
redellion within the capital, but have been caught in the act 
before they could accomplish their intention. Caesar, who is, 
to some extent, involved in the plot, is not afraid to speak 
out in defence of the lives of the prisoners, who are under 
threat of death. The Senator Syllanus has just demanded 
the extreme penalty for them. 

I shall pass over the first and longest part of Caesar's 
speech for the defence, although the art with which Ben 
Jonson, reduced for once to relying on his own invention 
(history has not preserved the speeches made at that ses- 
sion), has succeeded in stylising it makes it well worth quot- 
ing in its entircty. Having expatiated on the importance of 
the equity of Roman justice, on the world-wide significance 
of Rome and the value of the Senate’s decisions as examples for 
the entire Universe, Caesar goes on to make his special case: 


1 know Syllanus, 
Who spoke before me, a just, valiant man, 
A louer of the state, and one that would not, 
In such a businesse, use or grace, or hatred; 
I know, too, well, his manners, and modestic: 
Nor doe I thinke his sentence cruell (for 
‘Gainst such delinquents, what can be too bloudie?) 
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But that it is abhorring from our state; 

Since to a citizen of Rome, oftending, 

Our lawes give exile, and not death. Why then 

Decrees he that? ‘Twere vaine to thinke, for feare; 
When, by the diligence of so worthy a Consul, 

All is made sate, and certaine. Is’t for punishment? 
Why, death's the end of evills, and a rest, 

Rather than torment: It dissolves all griefes. 

And beyond that, is neither care, nor joy. 


(Ben Jonson, Catiline. His Conspiracy, Act V, Scene VI.) 


On the basis of this argument, Caesar suggests banishing 
the plotters to various free cities, where they are to be kept 
in strict isolation on the responsibility of each of the cities 
as a corporate body. The suggestion obtains a favourable 
hearing and splits the vote. Cicero declines to venture his 
opinion. The word is given to Cato. 

Developing his views on the legality of the defence of 
society in time of civil war, a legality which has power to 
override the formal rights of the accused, Cato goes on to 
criticise Caesar’s arguments on the subject: 


Good Caius Caesar, here, hath very well, 

And subtilly discours'd of lite, and death, 

As if he thought those things a prettie fable, 

That are deliver'd us of hell, and furies, 

Or of the diuers way, that ill men goe 

From good, to filthy, darke, and ugly places. 

And theretore, he would have these liue; and 
long too.... 


(Ibid., Act V, Scene 4.) 


If we compare these extracts we shall see that Ben Jonson 
has divided the arguments of Hamlet’s monologue between 
two antagonists. The individualist and liberal-adventurer, 
Caesar, defends the first proposition: “to die-to sleep’, 
whereas the champion of the inviolability of Roman tradition, 
Cato, who stands firmly rooted in feudal ideology, bases his 
arguments on revelations about the world beyond the grave, 
frightening ‘ill men’’ with posthumous retribution. The 
arguments of this convinced apologist of feudalism are 
religious. This was how Shakespeare’s contemporaries under- 
stood the argument we are considering here. 
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Developing the thesis of the intrinsic value of the indi- 
vidual, Webster dots the i’s: 


; . or is itin your knowledge 
sie answer me haw long I have to live? 
That's the most necessary question. 


(John Webster, The White Devil, Act V, Scene IV.) 


But let us get back to Hamlet’s monologue. It should now 
be sufficiently clear that Hamlet succeeded in answering 
feudal morality in terms of its own highest expression—the 
religious criterion. It is not thought which checks the will- 
it is “conscience”, which “‘sicklies o’er” “the native hue of 
resolution’ —-and, for conscience, read religion. The “Old 
Fox” of Ferney was on the right scent. This is the clue to 
the cunning structure of the monologue. 

Taking his point of departure from the norms of feudal 
behaviour, Hamlet proves that he can remain noble even 
when, instead of following the direct command of “‘consci- 
ence’, he gives his attention to the preservation of his own 
life which, as we know, he has no desire to surrender to 
anybody. 

It seems to us that the result we have arrived at is suffici- 
ently important for the interpretation of the famous tragedy 
and will serve to underline once more how essential is the 
study of Elizabethan drama as a whole in order to obtain a 
clear understanding of Shakespeare’s poctry. 


1937 


A.SMIRNOV 


SHAKESPEARE, THE RENAISSANCE 
AND THE AGE OF BARROCO 


(On the Nature and Development 
of Shakespeare’s Humanism) 


1 


IT IS a matter of general concern that, in recent Anglo-Amer- 
ican Shakespearean criticism, there has been a strong ten- 
dency towards the development of a _ formalist-aesthetic 
approach, a growing tendency to analyse the works of 
Shakespeare as though their author were a skilled techni- 
cian-entertainer, interested only in pleasing his audience and 
basically indifferent to all ethico-philosophical and social 
problems. Soviet studies of Shakespeare have, on the other 
hand, following in the footsteps of the best traditions of 
former European and Russian scholarship, continued to 
look on Shakespeare first and foremost as a representative 
of the Renaissance and as a champion of the ideal of 
Renaissance humanism. 

Of course, open tendentiousness and moralising are alien 
to Shakespeare. A great realist, he reveals the essence of 
human characters and relationships, the causes and effects 
of man’s actions, and leaves his audience to draw their own 
conclusions. He does not preach at us like a narrow-minded 
moralist, but teaches like a great artist and thinker, helping 
us to a wider and deeper understanding of life. The objective 
trend of his images and poetic conceptions is nonetheless 
clear, for they are founded on a profoundly humanist under- 
standing of life.* 

Living on the watershed of two epochs—between a feudal- 
ism which was already dying away and a capitalism which 
was still in the process of being born-Shakespeare was 
actively critical of both these orders. On the one hand, he 
never wearies of exposing avarice and the power of gold, 
the cult of ready money:-in Timon of Athens (the famous 


* Cf. my book Tvorchestvo Shekspira, Leningrad, 1934, for a more 
detailed exposition of this thought. The following paragraphs are a 
resume of basic propositions more fully developed there. 
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monologue of Timon on how gold perverts all human feel- 
ings); in King Lear (where the old King, made wise by his 
misfortunes, cries out: ‘Through tattered clothes small vices 
do appear; robes and furred gowns hide al]. Plate sin with 
gold, and the strong lance of justice hurtles breaks...” 
(IV, 6}), in The Merchant of Venice (the theme of Shylock, 
the scene of the three caskets, III, 2), etc. On the other hand, 
in his Histories, Shakespeare shows how great was the evil 
and danger to the country as a whole represented by the 
wild, unruly feudal leaders, ridicules aristocratic arrogance 
in the comedy All's Well That Ends Well, plays upon certain 
typical features of feudal parasitism in the image of Falstaff, 
etc. 

At the same time, however, Shakespeare makes no differ- 
ence between these two orders, in so far as he is always 
free of schematic generalisations, quite apart from the 
fact that the very conceptions “feudal” and “bourgeois” had 
no conscious existence in the minds of people of his time. 
Thinking of and accepting life as a complex, Shakespeare 
took feudal or bourgeois features as they appeared in his 
own epoch at the moment of confluence, while, at the same 
time, their complex unity was established in his own mind 
by the fact that both were hostile to the principle of healthy 
humanity. Such is the origin of such superb, extremely 
complex images as Richard III who might be sociologically 
defined as a combination of feudal cutthroat and brilliant 
predator-adventurer of the epoch of primary accumulation, 
or of Falstaff who “will learn the humour of the age’ (Merry 
Wives of Windsor, I, 3) and, having disbanded his feudal 
train, embarks upon a profitable enterprise of doubtful 
honesty. 

The enemy of medieval ideas, of hereditary nobility, re- 
ligious fanaticism, racial prejudice, ctc., Shakespeare affirms 
objectively in his works the principle of equality, the equal 
moral value of people of all classes, al] races and all creeds. 
This is shown clearly enough in his portrayals of Othello- 
the black African who stands-morally and_intellectually— 
head and shoulders above the Venetian aristocrats by whom 
he is surrounded; of Shylock who, for all his personal 
meanness, is shown, from the religious and racial point of 
view, as a victim of the Christians who gang up to bate him 
(cf. his monologue Act III, Scene 1, acknowledged by many 
critics to be the best speech in defence of the idea of equal 
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rights for all peoples and all faiths in the whole of world 
literature); and of Helena in the comedy All's Well That Ends 
Well, which debunks the idea of aristocratic nobility, etc. 

Shakespeare is also the enthusiastic advocate of the right 
of the younger generation to follow its own heart, and we 
feel he is on their side in the struggle against the medieval 
domestic tyranny of their fathers. Examples of such despotic 
fathers are: Egeus in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, threaten- 
ing to shut up his disobedient daughter in a monastery, in- 
voking “an ancient Athenian law’ which gives a father right 
of life and death over his children; old man Capulet, trying 
to force his daughter into marriage with the bridegroom he 
has chosen for her—‘County Paris’; Desdemona’s father, 
Brabantio, refusing to believe that his daughter could come 
to love the Moor except under the influence of magic, and 
ready to curse her for this love. In all such cases of conflict, 
Shakespeare is full of ardent sympathy for those heroines 
who are prepared to fight for their love (Hermia, Desdemona, 
Jessica, Julict), whereas the unhappy Ophelia’s blind obedi- 
ence to her father he indubitably represents as an expression 
of the weakness and defectiveness of her character. 

With immense conviction Shakespeare also plies the 
idea of intellectual and moral equality between man and 
woman. In this context, it is enough to note the obvious 
superiority of mind and will of Helena over Count Bertram, 
of Viola over Duke Orsino, of Portia over Bassanio, and, to 
some extent, perhaps, even of Juliet over Romeo. Most 
remarkable is the fact that Shakespeare wished to give, and 
succeeded in giving, one of his most remarkable illustrations 
of the richness and fullness of woman's nature in his portray- 
al of “a shrew”, that is, to use the conventional expression, 
of a “negative” type of woman.* 

Shakespeare sets an exceptionally high value on truth 
from the human point of view, on sincerity of thought and 
feeling. Hamlet is always searching for the truth, having 
found in books and heard around him nothing but “words”. 
So also Lear, who originally took all things at their surface 
value, begins, in the great enlightenment of his madness, 
to look for truth alone. Othello, also, is another such constant 
secker after truth. 


* For an analysis of the character of Katarina see my book Tvor: 
chestvo Shekspira. 
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What repelled Shakespeare more than anything was truth’s 
antithesis—hypocrisy. There are but few writers in whose 
works is to be found such a collection of all imaginable 
varieties of hypocrites. In the majority of cases, they belong 
to the usual type of calculating hypocrite who puts on his 
mask in certain circumstances and for some definite purpose. 
Such are Iago, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, Falstaff in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, etc. Another type is the tem- 
porary mask, originally put on of necessity and since, by 
reason of the pleasure which it gives the wearer, become a 
permanency~such is the case of Richard III. But still more 
interesting are Shakespeare’s portrayals of hypocrites for 
whom hypocrisy has become second nature and who are, so 
to speak, even hypocritical to themselves. Such is Malvolio, 
whose pretended ‘“‘respectability’” is a mask which he has 
put on once and for all for the sake of his career and which 
has grown to be indistinguishable from his real face. But 
if, in Malvolio, this “‘‘organic’’ hypocrisy is tinged with 
grotesque, in Angelo (Measure for Measure) it takes on a 
tragic character. 

Still more characteristic of Shakespeare’s outlook than 
these ethical, humanitarian principles is his general under- 
standing of the whole process of life and, in connection with 
this, his more generalised judgements on certain aspects of 
this life. 

If we examine all Shakespeare’s work from this point of 
view, we will be forced to the conclusion that, for him, the 
highest criterion was the concept of ‘‘nature’” (one of his 
favourite words). Not only does he find, in the concept of 
nature and of the images which it provides, arguments in 
support of some of his most important thoughts, but nature 
is also the norm and criterion against which he measures 
the worthiness of all human actions. And here, two qualities 
of nature as Shakespeare understood it are particularly in 
evidence. First-the creative process which is always going 
on in nature. Hence, on the one hand, Shakespeare's idea 
of movement, of development, expressed in the dynamism of 
his images and in his masterly way of showing the develop- 
ment of his heroes’ characters; on the other hand, his aware- 
ness of the superfluity of anything exceeding the bare 
necessities of existence, coupled with the demand for that 
something more which alone lends life its value and _ its 
beauty-such as the blossoming of fruit trees, or as light 
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that is brighter than is necessary for the satisfaction of the 
practical requirements of vision. 

Portia’s speech on “mercy” as an essential concomitant 
to ‘justice’ may serve as an illustration of this, or the exces- 
sive joie de vivre of Mercutio, the overflowing wit of Beat- 
rice, the side-splitting laughter of Falstaff, everything ‘‘play- 
ful’, in fact, which we find in Shakespeare’s imagery; and, 
seen in relation to all these, the splendid words of Lear: “Our 
basest beggars are in the poorest things superfluous. Allow 
not nature more than nature needs, man’s life’s as cheap as 
beast’s” (II, 4). 

The second quality of nature, according to Shakespeare, 
is its ‘beauty’ or its “goodness”, which in this case means 
one and the same thing, understood without the least trace 
of abstract moralising,-that quality which is so splendidly 
rendered by Shakespeare’s word fair (beautiful, noble, pure, 
virtuous) as opposed to foul (harmful, disgusting, dirty, 
vicious).* As a resumé, it might be said that nature, for 
Shakespeare, is healthy, beautiful, creative life; nature is 
evolution. 


2 


However, although Shakespeare remained faithful to 
humanistic ideas throughout his writings, his humanism is not 
monolithic. 

We distinguish three periods in Shakespeare’s work: (1) 
the early period, during which he writes mainly gay, lusty 
comedies and dramatic Histories (roughly from 1590-1600); 
(2) the middle period of the great tragedies, heroically stern 
and sometimes gloomy (1601-1608); and (3) the late period 
of reconciliation during which Shakespeare creates plays of 
a peculiar type, of a legendary, idyllic character with a 
softened tragic quality (1609-1612). Each transition from 
one period to the next is marked by profound changes in 
Shakespeare’s philosophy and poetics. Particularly significant 
is the transition from the first to the second period on the 
boundary of which stands Hamlet, basically assignable to 


* According to Caroline Spurgeon, ‘evil, in Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion, is dirty, black, and foul, a blot, a spot, a stain; Shakespeare alsa 
thinks of evil as a sickness, an infection, a sore and an ulcer’. But it 
carrics with it no “sense of sin’. (Caroline Spurgeon, Shakespeare's 
Imagery and What It Tells Us, Cambridge, 1935, pp. 158-159, 161, 166.) 
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Shakespeare’s second manner, although still containing many 
features of his first. This transition is the subject of this 
article. 

It is not only that, at this stage, Shakespeare begins to 
write tragedies instead of comedies and histories, or that, 
from a merry story-spinner, he is transformed into a severe 
critic and judge of his times; the most important factor 
here is the peculiar character of Shakespeare's ‘‘great trage- 
dies” which are bound up with his altered attitude to life. 
In these tragedies we find not only a majestic severity, 
gloom, and, in part, even cruelty, but a feeling of catastrophe 
boding or, perhaps already broken over mankind, a feeling 
of the almost complete (we emphasise this almost) bankrupt- 
cy of all hopes, of the bankruptcy of human reason and 
will. In Hamlet, the question is raised as to whether life is 
worth while, whether there is any meaning at all to man’s 
existence; in Macbeth are revealed the terrible temptations 
to which a man of prowess is subject and the dark abysses 
of the human soul; in King Lear, we are shown the most 
cruel breaking of a man’s personality, leading to the appar- 
ently inevitable conclusion that man is nothing but ‘a poor, 
bare, forked animal” (III, 4). Something similar, although in 
a much diluted form, is also to be remarked in the “cynical” 
comedies of this period: Troilus and Cressida, All's Well 
That Ends Well, Measure for Measure, the first of which 
even ends tragically whereas, in the two others, the happy 
ending scarcely compensates for the acute bitterness of the 
four and a half preceding acts. 

This great change in Shakespeare's feeling for life is 
intimately bound up with the new style which makes its 
appearance at about this time and even makes itself felt in 
his prosody: the former smoothly flowing language and 
rhythms, the harmonious composition, the outward polish, 
are replaced by stormy inward motion, by complexity of 
structure, by sharply expressive intonation. 

All this has given many Western critics cause to say thal 
Shakespeare’s work of the second period is the most com- 
plete expression of the baroque style. Such a definition, how- 
ever, in view of the utter confusion which reigns in the 
understanding of the term “Barroco’, is cither ill-defined 
and incomplete, or essentially wrong. The fact of the matter 
is that critics frequently include a considerable number of 
extremely varied phenomena under the concept of “Barroco”’. 
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As regards form, the features of the baroque style are quite 
clear-cut and there can be no lack of clarity on that count. 
The basic feature of baroque art is considered to be every 
possible kind of defection from the lucid calm, harmony and 
wholeness of the Renaissance style in the direction of irreg- 
ularities, whimsicalities, complexity and intricacy. Instead 
of straight, clean lines, clear, plastic forms, bright and gay 
colours, all the transparent harmony of the Renaissance, in 
the art of the Barroco we observe intricate curves, complex 
masses, dynamic energy, dark and sombre tones, dim and 
emotional chiaroscuro, opulent, often heavy ornament, sharp 
contrast and dissonance. However, everything depends on 
what aims are served by these artistic forms and on the 
ideas which they embody. 

What may be called the “classical Barroco” of the second 
half of the sixteenth and the whole of the seventeenth 
centuries, that is, of the epoch of feudal Catholic reaction, 
corresponds in the world of ideas to the renunciation of 
Renaissance joie de vivre and optimism, of faith in the power 
of reason; to a departure from realism, and to a submergence 
in an atmosphere of vague, tragic sentiments, into a 
mysterious and irrational world. This does not exclude the 
presence of a current of hedonism in the classical Barroco, 
of intoxication with the sensual impulse. But here such moods 
assume an unhealthily passionate, excessively tense and, in a 
certain sense, tragic character; they are devoid of that sponta- 
neity, that lucid gaiety which characterises the hedonism of 
the Renaissance. To the perception of artists and writers of 
the classical Barroco, truth is revealed as ‘‘multiple” and, in 
the last analysis, incognisable; reality—as fluid and inappre- 
hensible. 

The features of the baroque style described above were 
eminently suited to the expression of mystic moods and to a 
certain form of aestheticism, typical of the artists and poets 
of the feudal Catholic reaction. This was a rejection not only 
of the Renaissance but of humanism in general. Such is the 
art of Gongora, and, to a certain extent, of Calderon in 
Spain, of Gryphius in Germany, of the later Elizabethan 
dramatists: Webster, Ford, Turner and, in lyric poetry, of 
Donne and the ‘metaphysical’ school in England, not to 
mention a great many writers and artists of secondary impor- 
tance in all the countries of Europe at that time. 

But Shakespeare’s art in the same period bears no resem- 
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blance to this, although, formally, it has certain features in 
common with classical Barroco. These common features can be 
explained by a similar break-away from the Renaissance 
(though not, as we shall see, from humanism!), by the taking 
up of new positions, by the appearance of a new attitude to the 
world and to life, which was exploited in a specific manner by 
the forces of reaction and which produced the style of the clas- 
sical Barroco, but which could serve quite other, even diamet- 
rically opposed aims. 

These new positions which Shakespeare had adopted were 
a direct expression of the crisis of Renaissance-type human- 
ism, a crisis which had already found full expression in 
Hamlet. In the last analysis, it consisted in awareness of the 
discrepancy between the ideals of Renaissance humanism 
and the possibility of their realisation in the real, historical 
conditions of that time. This was a phenomenon which 
affected the whole of Europe and which was connected with 
specific socio-political events and dates. In Germany, in 1535, 
came the suppression of the Anabaptists (the most revolu- 
tionary sect of the Reformation), although, even before this, 
Luther had flung himself into the arms of the princes, demon- 
strating thereby the way in which the nobility and bourgeoisie 
took fright when faced by a popular, peasant revolution. In 
France, in the mid-thirties of the sixteenth century, there was 
a sharp veering to the right in the politics of the king, that 
is, in the politics of the ruling classes, particularly after the 
famous incident of the “placards” in 1534.* 

In Italy, also in the thirtics, we observe an analogous 
landslide to the right which was, in part, the reflection of 
events and ideological tendencies beyond the Alps but, to a 
still greater extent, of local Italian affairs (the completion 
of the process of the replacement of Merchant Republics in 
Northern Italy by principalities and the cmergence of a new, 
feudalising nobility from what had formerly been the highest 


* The incident of the “placards” -On a certain night of the year 1544, 
on the doers of publiw buildings in Parts ant other towns and cven on 
the walls of the King’s own bedrooms, were pasted placards conbuning 
outspoken attacks on bishcps and on the Pope with a demand to forbid 
the Catholic mass. Indiynant at such an attempt to interfere in affairs 
of state, the King ordered a thorough investigation, as a result of which 
several dezen people were cxecuted. After this, the tolerance of Francis I 
towards religious, scientific and philosophical free thinking came to an 
end. Executions of Protestants, and of free-thinkers in general, became 
quite common events. 
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strata of the bourgeoisie; the beginning of the economic 
decline owing to the removal of the most important trade- 
lines from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, etc.). In Spain, at about this same time, after Charles 
V had systematically broken the power first of the great 
feudal land-holders and then of the trading and manufactur- 
ing cities, an ultra-Catholic absolutism was established. 
Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, reaction on the 
Continent was in full swing, finding expression in a whole 
series of extremely typical phenomena: in 1540 the Pope 
initiated the Order of Jesuits who, incidentally, were to 
become the most zealous propagandists of baroque art; in 
1551, the Grand Inquisition was organised in Rome (it had 
existed in Spain since 1477); from 1545 to 1563, the Council 
of Trent was in session whose aim it was to regulate all 
aspects of public and private life in a spirit of strict ortho- 
doxy and conservatism; in 1559, there appeared one of the 
brain-children of this Council—-the first Papal Index librorum 
prohibitorum. 

In England, this trend set in much later. Here, there was 
no counter-Reformation, and absolutism kept its progressive 
character much longer and in a significantly greater degree 
than in Spain or even in France. In England, we witness a 
buoyant increase in the forces of the nation, right up until 
the defeat of the Invincible Armada, which guaranteed Britain 
the sovereignty of the seas (1588). After this, however, in 
the nineties, that is, half a century later than in the countries 
of Southern and Central Europe, the decline set in here as 
well. The basic circumstances relative to this decline were: 
the widening rift between the bourgeoisie and the new aris- 
tocracy, most of whom had emerged from its own ranks; the 
conclusion of the national struggle against Spain; the first 
conflicts between the royal power and parliament, which 
protested against the grants of trade and manufacturing 
monopolies and privileges to the aristocracy. All this becomes 
particularly evident after the succession of the Stuart 
Dynasty in 1603. 'Hence the profound changes in English 
literature at the turn of the century, furthered by philosophical 
and literary trends from the Continent where the new cur- 
rents, having developed earlier, had by that time achieved a 
more mature and finished character (Montaigne; the late- 
baroque Italian novella; the pastoral genre; the Spanish 
playwrights and novelists, whose influence increased greatly 
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under the Stuarts). Hence Hamlet and all Shakespeare's plays 
of the second period. 

But the trouble went deeper than the catastrophe which 
overwhelmed Renaissance-type humanism as a result of its 
clash with the actual socio-political set-up of the age. The 
cause of this catastrophe was also in the inner untenability 
of these Renaissance-humanistic ideals, unrealisable under 
any conditions which could have in fact been provided at any 
stage in the development of a class society. 

Before this crisis, Renaissance-type humanism had been 
idyllic. More than this, it was permeated with a dogmatism 
inherited from the Middle Ages and merely redirected into 
another channel—a kind of ‘inside-out dogmatism’. However, 
so long as its task was confined to the emancipation of man 
from feudal, medieval dogma, the conception of human 
personality and society which it offered, although extremely 
naive and over-simplified, was yet sufficient. 

The individual personality, according to the conception of 
Renaissance humanism, is something absolutely whole and 
single, devoid of complexity or devclopment, the point of 
contact between forces which work in it and through it, the 
active repository of those feclings, thoughts and inclinations 
which go to form it. A personality of this sort resembles 
nothing so much as a gcometrical point, as the hard atom of 
the old Democritean physics. Such is Boccaccio’s conception 
of personality, Petrarch’s (in spite of the presence in his 
works of recognised contradictions), Clement Marot’s, Ron- 
sard’s, Ariosto’s, Spencer's and, at the very beginning of his 
development, Marlowe’s. 

In the same way, a conception of human socicty is formed 
which pictures it as a free association of vigorous and life- 
loving individuals. Such, for instance, is the circle of story- 
tellers in Boccaccio’s Decameron, or Margarct of Navarre’s 
Heptameron, such is Rabelais’ Abbaye de Théleme. Such 
associations are possible only to a tew select ‘aristocrats of 
the spirit’’-an idea strenuously developed by Renaissance 
humanists in contrast to the feudal-medicval concept of hered- 
itary aristocracy of birth. The question of taking in the 
whole of mankind, of creating a state, did not, as a rule, arise 
at all. In such communities as we have spoken of there is 
neither structure nor development, neither leadership nor 
government, for they are ruled by a spirit of absolute freedom 
and, at the same time, there are no conflicting interests. 
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Contradictions, discord and evil are thought of as a fortuitous 
and passing blight, a poison brought in from outside. 

At the basis of such a conception of the world is the idea 
of nature as an absolutely and altogether good force (the 
Physic of Rabelais as opposed to the Antiphysic, that is, to 
everything false, perverted, wicked), and faith in the goodness 
of human nature. Let us recall Rabelais’ reasoning that all 
man’s natural inclinations are lawful and that, if they were 
not subjected to constraint, they would lead only to reason- 
able and moral actions. The Renaissance humanists, in idyllic 
mood, believed that an eloquent exhortation or an ardent 
appeal should be enough to teach man to cast off egoism and 
to begin to help his fellow-—and that then life would at once 
become beautiful and happy. Such a Utopian reformed society 
we come across more than once in Shakespeare’s comedies 
from the first period. Let us remember Act V of The Merchant 
of Venice, in which all the “noble” and “generous-hearted”’ 
characters of the play, having met together in Portia’s garden, 
take delight in the sweet-scented, moonlit night, hearkening 
to “the music of the spheres’, which is, of course, beyond 
the comprehension of the likes of Shylock whose spirit is 
“dull as night’; or the life of bliss led by the exiles in the 
Forest of Arden in As You Like It (cf. particularly II, 1); or, 
in a certain sense, the carefree and harmlessly merry com- 
pany (Sir Toby Belch, Maria et alia) in Twelfth Night. 

To this Renaissance humanism, “‘truth’ appears as a kind 
of absolute, completely and immediately accessible, to master 
which all that is needed is good will, energy, and luck 
(“Fortune”). 

This world of Decameron and of the youthful novels in 
verse of Boccaccio, this world of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
and Poliziano, Ariosto, Clément Marot, Bonaventure Des 
Periers (Nouvelles récréations et joyeux devis), of the first 
two books of Rabelais, of the poems of Spencer, of the 
lyrical comedies, histories and the very first tragedies (such 
as Romeo and Juliet, for example) of Shakespeare, is, if the 
word is permissible, planometric. It is not quite flat and has 
its juttings and mounds like a bas-relief, but, in essence, it 
is devoid of the third dimension, of depth. In this world, if 
you want to attain to truth or to happiness, you have only 
to hold a well-found course with sufficient energy and for 
long enough—and, with luck, you will arrive, as Columbus 
and Vasco da Gama arrived, at the port of your desire. This 
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Renaissance world is boundless and, therefore, infinite in any 
direction, but only in the flat. Yet this boundlessness was 
enough to nurture a feeling of the inexhaustible abundance 
of life and being, of never-failing ‘Fortune’’-an idea ex- 
tremely characteristic of the period of primary accumulation. 
This feeling was nourished by the great discoveries of the 
epoch and the great liquidations of medieval dogmas which 
were being effected by rationalist thought, logically, in the 
light of evidence furnished by our senses and reason. In its 
beautitul naiveté, this Renaissance humanistic Weltanschauung 
was optimistic and idvllic through and through. At the same 
time, it was individualistic, egocentric in its intoxication with 
life and with the limitless possibilities which this life offered 
to the individual. 

However, having emancipated the individual, this Weltan- 
schauung was seen to be an insufficient foundation for the 
organisation of human society, for the creation of a state. At 
the first clash with reality-with the forces of the feudal- 
Catholic reaction and with the practice of primary accumula- 
tion-these beautiful illusions collayxsed. This was to lead not 
to the general collapse of humanism, but only to its rearma- 
ment for a further, more dour struggle, to the overcoming 
of that easy-going faith in the sufficiency of high thoughts 
and sentiments which characterised Renaissance humanism, 
and to the working out of a more profound understanding of 
the world, that is, to an extended and more critical concep- 
tion of the human personality and of human relationships. 
Both these relationships and the personality now begin to 
show in all their complexity, in their contradictions and in 
the process of development. 

The most important milestone along this road is Mon- 
taigne’s doctrine of the human “I” which is conceived as 
indivisible but not uniform, which is full of contradictions, 
constantly changing, adapting itself to circumstances and 
circumstances to itself, capabic of infinite development. In 
close connection with Montaigne’s Que sais je? stands not 
the capitulation of reason but the admission that truth, 
goodness and happiness are not ossified formulae but are a 
way, a quest and a struggle. 

An analogous change occurs also in the concept of human 
society, or, in other words, of the state. The latter is now 
understood as a compound of opposites positioned at various 
levels, as a complex structure in a state of constant develop 
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ment, as a unity of various and frequently contradictory 
forces, in which the common weal is attained by means of 
the smooth co-ordination of the parts and of the subordina- 
tion of individual interests to the requirements of the whole. 

Finally, the world as a whole, the “macrocosm”, is now 
seen in the same way, as complex and multi-levelled. Its 
diminished image is to be found in the state (a comparison 
quite frequently to be met with in Shakespeare: cf. for 
instance, Ulysses’ speech in Troilus and Cressida, I, 3), and, 
still further diminished, in the human “I”, the “microcosm” 
(as the Gentleman in King Lear says, the “little world of 
man”, III, 1). Such a world, such a state and such an indivi- 
dual is capable not only of growth and change but of trans- 
formation (cf. in comparison with the ‘growing-up” of Juliet 
and Romeo, the transformations of Hamlet, Lear, Edgar, 
Macbeth, Coriolanus, Cleopatra). The world (like society 
and like man) acquires depth, becomes stereometric: itis all an 
ever-changing, multi-levelled and, in essence, fathomless whole. 

This new conception of the world and of man which su- 
perceded the oversimplification and high-minded dogmatism 
of the Renaissance was capable of being channelled in two 
possible directions, depending on whether it were being 
handled by progressive forces (humanism, in particular), or 
by the reaction. 

In this epoch of systematic endeavour on the part of the 
Catholic Church to draw all the achievements of lay thought 
into her own service, the forces of reaction did not of course 
neglect to make use of this new conception of the world and 
of man for its own ends. First and foremost, the idea of 
“multiple levels” of truth was replaced by the idea of its 
“multiplicity”. The old dualistic doctrine (good and evil, 
faith and knowledge, the earthly life and the heavenly, real- 
ia and realiora) all turned out to be an excellent preparation 
for and, as it were, a particular instance of the pluralism 
which was now advocated. So the result arrived at was that 
“truths” (or, correspondingly, norms, values, criteria) could 
be more than two, as for instance: 

1) The world of practical interests; 2) the world of ideal, 
sublimated feelings (in literature-late chivalric and pastoral 
novels); 3) the world of exact science; 4) the world of ration- 
al philosophy; 5) the world of religion. 

Such pluralism (or dualism) is also to be met with among 
people of the Renaissance: we recall the spiritual struggle 
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of Petrarch or the residue of religious-ascetic moods in 
Boceaccio. But, for them, this was a hard inner conflict which 
had to be resolved one way or the other. In the late Renais- 
sance, towards the end of the sixteenth century, such dual- 
ity was experienced more calmly and its objective signifi- 
cance was in the delimitation of criteria (norms, values), the 
spiritual trom the material, religious truth from truth obtained 
by raticnal and empirical knowledge, in order to guarantee 
the second of these complete autonomy and, therefore, the 
possibility of free development (Bacon, Charron, etc.). 

Now we are faced with a completely different conception. 
The possibility of the existence of two or even several con- 
tradictory truths gave rise to a sensation of a tragic splitting 
of consciousness, of utter spiritual perplexity. As man con- 
templated the newly-revealed depths of the world and of 
the human psvche he was overcome by giddiness at such a 
spectacle of fathomless depths; he felt an urgent need to col- 
late al! this together into some single system, but was not 
in a position to do so in his own strength. Everything was 
subject to doubt, everything lapsing into chaos. It is at this 
point that the obliging priest appears, takes bewildered man 
by the hand and leads him out of the labyrinth. There are 
many truths, but all of them are conditional and relative. 
There is but one real and absolute truth-the religious truth, 
by comparison with which all the other truths occupy a 
secondary position. Life and all connected therewith, “is a 
dream’’,-not an absolute “‘illusion’’ but a relative one, an 
incomplete reality which may and should be accepted for 
the sake of practical essentials, even for the sake of pleasure, 
but which should always be put away from oneself, and 
pushed into the background for the sake of the unique “gen- 
uine’” truth of religious revelation. Hence the Jesuits’ 
famous doctrine of the “two truths” which arose in the 
second half cf the sixteenth century and which found such 
an interesting po!emical reflection in Shakespeare’s Macbeth.* 


* “Equivcvation’ is the word used by Macbeth to describe the pro 
phecy of the “weird! sistcrs” after he has learnt that Birnam wood (V, 5) 
is on the march ajain.t him. In the same play, in the porter’s speech, 
there is a reference to an “equivocater’ who has been sent to hell for 
giving evidence against beth sides, “who committed treason cnough for 
God's sake, yet could not cquivocate to heaven” (II, 3). Commentators 
see in this a reference to the false evidence given by the Jesuit Harsnet 
examined in March 1606 in connection with “the gunpowder plot’’ who 
sought to justify himself by postulating the existence of “two truths”. 
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However a similar doctrine may also be found in Protestant 
thought, in the works of certain representatives of the 
“metaphysical” school and, particularly, of Dr. Brown, who 
taught the existence of a “higher” religious truth which held 
sway over “lower”, earthly truth. All this did not exclude a 
current of hedonism, but with the taint we have already 
mentioned. On this soil grows the art of the “classical Bar- 
roco” which makes wide use of all the techniques already 
mentioned as characteristic of this school. Particularly char- 
acteristic of this art is mystic eroticism, the fascinating 
horror of pleasure, the sensation of man’s ‘‘sinfulness’’ (Tirso 
de Molina’s El Burlador de Sevilla, the lyric poetry of the 
Spanish mystics, the drama of horror and sensuality of 
Webster and Ford, etc.). This line of thought and this style 
in art indicate a renunciation not only of Renaissance ideals, 
but of humanism as a whole. 

On the other hand, this new attitude to the world and to 
man led the most progressive thinkers and artists of the 
time to seek a deeper understanding of humanist ideals, 
which gave rise to tragic humanism. The best representa- 
tives of these trends are Shakespeare in his second period 
and Cervantes, Rembrandt, to some extent Michelangelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci. Tragic humanism is the awareness of the 
tragedy of man in a property-owning society which is, more- 
over, sliding back into feudalism, an awareness of all the 
weariness of the struggle which man wages against this 
society, of a struggle which does not always promise success 
and which scems at times well-nigh hopeless, but never- 
theless is always and in all circumstances obligatory. And, 
at the same time, it is an awareness that the Renaissance 
Weltanschauung, in all its idyllic optimism and simplicity, is 
insufficient armament for such a struggle, that a more com- 
plex arsenal of ideas is required than that prepared by 
Renaissance humanism. 

In the view of tragic humanism, even if victory is impos- 
sible in the conditions of life as it is, it is nevertheless in- 
cumbent upon man to continue the struggle, even if only in 
thought, in an attempt to penetrate the essence of these 
insoluble conflicts, for the victory of thought is the guarantee 
of the future, real victory over evil. Thus Shakespeare's 
Hamlet struggles in thought and for thought: in so far as 
“to put right” the time that is ‘‘out of joint’ (I, 5) is a task 
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which cannot be performed, so thought and understanding 
became his action. In exactly the same way thought became 
the action of all Montaigne’s life. 

In order the better to understand all the difficulties of the 
struggle which man is doomed to wage against surrounding 
society and against himself, Shakespeare lays bare all the 
temptations and illusions which can arise in the path of man. 
The growth of personality is for him the story of its uninter- 
rupted ascent by way of casting off and leaving behind the 
outgrown stages and forms of its own essence. For this 
reason, Shakespeare of the secand period, as, for instance, 
Cervantes, everywhere and in everything replaces the static 
by the dynamic, the structural by the functional, formula by 
analysis, dogma by criticism, introducing everywhere subtle 
distinctions and the concept of relativity, marking out the 
stages in the development of the individual personality and 
of human relations and conflicts. 

For the expression in terms of art of such a humanistic 
(in the new, more profound meaning of the word) conception 
of the world, the techniques of the baroque style were just 
as suitable and just as essential as for the expression of the 
conception of the world implied in “classical”, reactionary 
Barroco. The difference is only in the fact that, there, this 
increasing inner movement and these glimpses into things 
infinite and fathomless gave rise to a feeling of the chaos 
and irrationality of existence, whereas here the complexity is 
permeated by an inner order which is subject to a general, 
unifying law. This idea found fine expression in the work 
of Edward Dowden, an old English critic gifted with great 
artistic intuition, when he summarised the general imprcs- 
sion left by King Lear: “Everything in the tragedy is in 
motion, and the motion is that of a tempest. A grotesque 
head, which was peering out upon us from a point near at 
hand, suddenly changes its place and its expression, and 
now is seen driven or fading away into the distance with 
lips and eyes that, instead of grotesque, appcar sad and 
pathetic. All that we see around us is tempestuously whirling 
and heaving, yet we are aware that a Jaw presides over this 
vicissitude and apparent incoherence. We are confident that 
there is a logic of the tempest. While cach thing appears to 
be torn from its proper place, and to have lost its natural 
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supports and stays, instincts, passions, reason, all wrenched 
and contorted, yet each thing in this seeming chaos takes up 
its place with infallible assurance and precision.’* 


3 


A primary feature of Shakespeare’s second period is his 
critical approach to the concept of nature. In the first place, 
he establishes the abuse of this term by those who employ 
it to justify their own licentious egoistic instincts. 

The whole tragedy of King Lear is based on the exposition 
of the unnatural ill-will which Goneril and Regan, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, Edmund bear towards 
their fathers. The idea of the violation of a sacred law of 
nature runs all through the tragedy, finding its most overt 
expression in the pathetic plaint of old Lear: ‘Hear, Nature, 
hear; dear goddess hear!” (I, 4). Edmund mocks at this same 
sacred feeling when he remarks hypocritically to Cornwall, 
who intends a cruel vengeance on his father (whom Edmund 
himself has just betrayed): “How, my lord, I may be cen- 
sured, that nature thus gives way to loyalty, something fears 
me to think of” (III, 5). Yet this same Edmund, in his 
soliloquy (that is, when he is with no one before whom he 
need pretend), cries out: “Thou, nature, art my goddess!’ 
and goes on to develop the thought of the equal rights, and 
even of the superiority, of illegitimate children (such as he), 
conceived not “within a dull, stale, tired bed” but “in the 
lusty stealth of nature’ (I, 2). It is evident that Edmund 
understands the word “nature” in a different sense from 
Lear (and, together with Lear, Shakespeare)—as the law of 
anarchy, of predatory self-will, and not as the law of healthy 
humanity. In this, incidentally, lies the explanation of why 
Shakespeare, that great advocate of freedom of feeling, 
made a monster of the bastard, not of the legitimate son of 
Gloucester. Everything depends on the character of Glou- 
cester’s love affair with Edmund's mother. Here, Shakespeare 
again draws a fine line of distinction. He gives us a very 
interesting piece of evidence: right at the beginning of the 
tragedy, that is, in the place where Shakespeare always 


* Edward Dowden, Shakespeare. A Critical Study of His Mind and 
Art, New York and London, 1899, p. 229. 
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introduces his most objective assessments of character and, 
sometimes, directives for the understanding of the basic 
intention of the play, Gloucester, having brought Edmund 
to court, jokes somewhat coarsely on the subject of his son’s 
origin. In introducing him to Kent (the only moment in the 
play where Gloucester does joke) he answers Kent's polite 
“T cannot conceive you” with the retort: ‘Sir, this young 
fellow’s mother could; where upon she grew round-wombed, 
and had, indeed, Sir, a son for her cradle ere she had a 
husband for her bed. Do you smell a fault?’ (I, 1). This is 
a reference to nature in its lowest forms: Gloucester was 
drawn to Edmund’s mother not by an inclination of the 
heart but by coarse sensuality, “the lusty stealth of nature’. 

Another such admirer, in his own way, of “nature” and 
“naturalness” (although he does not actually use these par- 
ticurar words) is Iago, who profanes not these concepts 
only, but also the ideas of reason and of the human will, 
to which we shall return later. 

In nature, taken as the full sum of all natural phenomena, 
Shakespeare has now come to distinguish the “good” and 
the “bad”, the ‘well and the “ill, though not as abstract 
moral concepts but in the sense of the Shakespearean anti- 
thesis of “‘fair’’ and ‘foul’ which we have already noted, 
that is, of the healthy, life-giving, beautiful principle as 
against the pernicious, the dark, the abnormal. Of course, a 
similar division is to be found also in Shakespeare's first 
period: cf., for example, the scene of the night rendezvous 
between Romeo and Julict (III, 5), in which the lark is 
contrasted to the toad. At that time, however, these bore 
the character of fortuitous, mood-painting strokes which 
were lost in a typically Renaissance, altogether bright and 
idyllic view of nature. Now, however, Shakespeare subscribed 
to a broader view of nature than that of the Renaissance: to 
the view taken by popular legend and folklore. Folk poctry 
of all tribes and epochs is aware, together with bright morn- 
ing, green meadow, lark, swan and swallow, of black night, 
dense forest, sucking fens, owl and viper. The most system: 
atic adherence to this system of contraposition, bound up 
with the idea of the parallelism between the life of nature 
and the experiences of the spirit, is to be found in King 
Lear and, particularly, in Macheth. In this last tragedy it 
is possible to trace the contraposition of sunlight and star- 
light throughout the play (I, 4), or of the good martlet (I, 6) 
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to the dark of night, to the owl, the wolf, the crow and the 
bear—all creatures of night, malice and death, a contraposition 
which is as it were summed up by Macbeth’s: “Good things 
of day begin to droop and drowse; whiles night's black 
agents to their preys do rouse” (III, 2). 

Apart from this, besides those aspects of nature which are 
usual and, as it were, ‘normal’, there are also abnormalities 
or “sicknesses”’, the cosmic reflections (a common motif in 
folk poetry) of great human crimes, of the perversions of 
human nature: such are the terrible, untame manifestations 
described in Julius Caesar (I, 3), Hamlet (I, 1), King Lear 
(I, 2), Macbeth (II, 3; IL, 4), to some extent in Antony and 
Cleopatra (IV, 3). 

Another form of the repulsive or “evil” in nature is, 
according to Shakespeare, all low and unclean elements, cast- 
offs, as it were, rejected by nature herself as a result of the 
process of life going on within her. 

The most vivid example is the explanation (which 
undoubtedly reflects Shakespeare’s own opinion) offered by 
Banquo on the appearance of the ‘weird sisters’: ‘The earth 
hath bubbles, as the water has, and these are of them” (I, 3).* 

A similar contraposition of ‘fair’ and “foul” marks 
Shakespeare’s attitude to the inner life of man. But in 
neither case, as we have already noted, does it bear an 
abstract, moral character, but rather expresses the antithesis 
between the life-giving and the death-dealing principles: life, 
existence, blossoming-putrefaction, decay, death. However, 
as in nature, so here Shakespeare does not assert that the 
abyss dividing fair from foul is unpassable. Both these 
principles can exist to some extent side by side within the 
same natural phenomenon, within the same human soul, 
can, in part, grow into one another, in part show themselves 
either as themselves or as their opposites according to our 
approach to the given phenomenon, experience or problem. 

Some glimpses of such a dialectical approach to the anti- 
thesis of what must still conditionally be called “good” and 
“evil” are afforded in the plays of Shakespeare's early 
period. In Romeo and Juliet, Friar Laurence, this natur- 
philosoph whose clear mind and freedom from self-interest 
raise him above his surroundings and through whom Shake- 

* IL is interesting to compare this remark to the name of the foolish 


gentleman in Measure for Measure, a great ne’er-do-well and vulgarian — 
Froth, here used rather in the sense of the scum on the surface of life. 
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speare undoubtedly frequently expressed his own thoughts, 
says, with reterenee to his * baletul weeds and precious-juiced 
flowers’: “For naught so vile that on the earth doth live 
but to the earth some special good doth give, nor aught so 
good but strained trom that fair use revolts from true birth, 
stumbling on abuse. Virtue itself turns vice, being misap- 
plied; and vice sometimes by action dignified” (II, 3). Equally, 
in Henry V, King Henry who, true to the character given 
him by Shakespeare, is always level-headed and extremely 
reasonable in his judgements, says: ‘There is some soul of 
goodness in things evil, would men observingly distil it 
out” (IV, I). 

But this idea is fully developed only in Shakespeare's 
second period. Its most profound expression is to be found 
in Macbeth, where ‘fair’ and ‘‘foul”’ are twice openly set 
over against one another. At the very beginning of the play 
(that is, in that place where Shakespeare frequently gives 
the “kev” to the true understanding of the play as a whole), 
the three ‘weird sisters’, having exchanged several remarks, 
fly off, chanting as they go: 


Fair is foul and foul is fair; 
Hover through the tog and filthy air. 


(I, 1) 


Shortly after this, Macbeth, returning victorious from the 
ficld of battle. makes his first entrance to the words: ‘So 
foul and fair a day I have nct seen” (I, 3). In Shakespeare 
the exact repetition of these expressions has a_ profound 
significance. 

Extremely superficial is the opinion of thase critics 
who, seeing the “weird sisters” as mere common or garden 
witches, interpret their words in the sense that what is, in 
fact, fair is-for thcem-foul, and what is foul is for them- 
fair. As demonic beings, the “weird sisters” (according to 
the accepted views of Shakespeare's time) stood possessed of 
great, though limited insight.* Moreover, in thi» scene, they 
are not engaged on a banal exercise in self characterisation, 
but in a discussion of the dooms of men (the great battle, 
the fate of Macbeth). Their chant is the constatation of the 
interaction of fair and foul in the life of people. Macbeth 


* Y. Walter Clyde Curry, Shakespeare's Philosophical Pallerns, Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1937, Chapters II and III. 
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also speaks of this interaction, although he understands it in 
a somewhat primitive fashion. He means only that the fair 
victory has been won at the cost of great efforts, cruelty and 
a terrible expenditure of strength. Further than this his 
“wisdom” does not go and this it is which determines all his 
future behaviour: the decision that the highest ornament of 
life, its ‘crown’, as he imagines royal power to be, could 
be bought at so dreadful a price as the treacherous murder 
of the rightful King and the pangs of conscience which went 
with it. He did not understand that this same ornament of 
life (“the fair’) would inevitably be transformed into horror 
and loathsomeness (‘the foul’), something which he was 
destined to learn only after the fatal step had already been 
taken. Yet this is the meaning of the exclamation of the 
“weird sisters’: not that “foul’’ can serve as a means to 
“fair’, nor, even, the other way about, but that in some 
cases the “fair’’ may itself become “foul”, and the “foul” 
may become “fair”. 

Every value, every moment in human relationships is 
capable of turning into its opposite, depending on what 
inner content is infused into the form which they have taken. 
A similar thought, although not so clearly expressed as in 
Macbeth, serves as a kind of pivot in all Shakespeare’s 
plays of the second period (Othello, King Lear, Coriolanus, 
etc.), determining the course not of this or that separate 
incident but of their entire content taken as a whole, and, 
equally, of all their ‘‘characterology”’. 

Shakespeare now subjects the concept of personality to 
the same critical reappraisal as the concept of nature, paying 
particular attention to the idea of man’s responsibility to 
himself and to others. The object of Shakespeare's portrayal 
now becomes the education of man through life, or his self- 
education. Man, it appears, has a duty to understand him- 
self and his relationships with other people, in order in this 
way to win his right to happiness and the joy of life. Man 
is the pearl of creation and the centre of the world and, at 
the same time, he is—nothing, depending on how he shows 
himself to be, what he makes of himself. Lear, the proud 
sovereign, “every inch a King” (IV, 6), suddenly discovers 
that he is nothing but “a poor, bare, forked animal’. But, 
at the cost of terrible trials, enlightened by them, Lear is 
transformed from “a poor, bare, forked animal’ into a Man. 
And a similar fall and ascent, on a rather different, less 
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tragic level, is accomplished by Edgar. Othello, from the 
onset of his blindness to his final purification-is just such 
another ‘‘poor, bare, forked animal”. To a still greater degree 
this is true of Macbeth, for whom this is the last and final 
condition. Life confronts man with problems which it is his 
duty to solve. This is the lot of Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Mac- 
beth, Coriolanus. 

Fidelity to the promptings of Nature is an_ insufficient 
criterion of human behaviour. This was shown vividly by the 
example of Edmund. Another, much softened example, is 
Gertrude, whose dull-witted sensuality has made her the 
involuntary accomplice of Claudius. 

But no more is it possible to see a criterion in reason. It 
is well known how considerable a place in Shakespeare's 
works is occupied by the idea of controlling the passions 
by reason.* The struggle of reason to dominate wild passion 
(the blood’, as Shakespeare calls it) is going on all the 
time in the soul of Othello, who controls his wild impulses, 
retusing to yield to them (cf. for instance, II, 3; III, 3). 
Hamlet, at the most critical and responsible moment, when 
his mind and nerves are tensed to breaking point, just before 
the beginning of the decisive experiment which he _ has 
planned (the ‘‘mousetrap” scene) says to Horatio: “Give me 
that man that is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him in 
my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart’’ (III, 2). However, 
this concept of reason, like the concept of nature (in the 
case of Edmund), can be profaned by ill usage and trans- 
formed into its own opposite. In the same _ scene 
between Iago and Rodrigo in which the moncy theme 
comes up, Iago says to Rodrigo: “Tis in ourselves 
that we are thus or thus. Our bodies are gardens; to the 
which our wills are gardeners: so that if we will plant nett- 
les, or sow lettuce; set hyssop and weed-up thyme; supply 
it with one gender of herbs, or distract it with many; cither 
to have it sterile with idleness, or manured with industry; 
why, the power and corrigible authority of this lies in our 
wills. If the balance of our lives had not one scale of reason 
to poise another of sensuality, the blood and baseness of our 
natures would conduct us to most preposterous conclusions: 


* This theme is the object of a special study, rich in materials and 
not devoid of true observations but, on the whole, rather narrow and 
formal in its approach to the question: Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare's 
Tragic Heroes, Slaves of Pussion, Cambridge, 1930. 
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but we have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
stings, our unbitted lusts.’ And from this Iago concludes, 
in a manner wholly worthy of himself: ‘“Whereof I take 
this that you call love to be a sect or scion.” (I, 3). 

Just as dialectically as the value of nature, the value of 
reason is assessed according to the real content implied in 
the concept or, in other words, by the way in which the con- 
cept is used. 

Personality requires schooling in order to achieve the 
highest and purest form of being. Such is the road traversed 
by Hamlet, Lear, Edgar, to a certain extent by Othello, all 
of whom “find” themselves. Ophelia did not find herself and 
Macbeth, having failed to solve the “riddles’’ of the ‘‘weird 
sisters’, lost himself. 

Correspondingly, integrity, a quality so much so invar- 
iably and so universally valued by Shakespeare-is trans- 
formed from spontaneity, simple sincerity and straightfor- 
wardness into a quest for higher truth and equity. As in 
everything else (the idea of nature, the personality, society, 
etc.), all this can be reduced to the concept of a way, to 
searchings through a dense thicket of temptations and illu- 
sions, which close in on man from all sides. 

In spite of the abyss of sorrow and of heavy doubts which 
is implicit in Shakespeare’s new attitude to the world which 
now takes the place of the carefree joie de vivre and optim- 
ism of the first period, this attitude is, nevertheless, taken 
as a whole, the reflection of profoundly positive, life-affirm- 
ing ideals. Infinitely far removed from the seductions of 
illusionism, relativism and nihilism, into which it would have 
been so easy to slide from these new positions, Shakespeare, 
on the contrary, actively opposes these principles, and 
opposes them on the very territory on which they had 
multiplied and developed. He opposes relativism in the 
person of Iago, laying bare his insignificance and showing 
his final defeat in the clash with the generous Othello with 
his trust in the nobility of human nature. He opposes illu- 
sionism, embodied in the image of Macbeth (‘‘Life’s but a 
walking shadow.... It is a tale, told by an idiot...” (V, 5}). 
By this opposition, Shakespeare shows his profound hostility 
to the spirit of mysticism which dominated the art of the 
classical Barroco. 

Many times and with biting emphasis Shakespeare attacked 
that which, in the England of his day, was known as ““Machi- 
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avellism”, that is, the deliberate amorality of people who 
sought to achieve success in life by criminal means (the 
images of Iago, Edmund and, earlier, Richard III). But he 
also opposed a powerful ideological and political trend of 
that time-true Machiavellism, which consisted in the attempt 
to organise a state on the principles of terror and compul- 
sion. In contrast to this, Shakespeare dreamt of the estab- 
lishment of a state founded on freedom and harmony. To 
the pictures he gave of the rule of Macbeth, to some extent 
of Claudius or of that same Richard III, he opposed the 
image of the ideal State described by Ulysses (Troilus and 
Cressida, I, 3) or, while still in his first period, his picture 
of the reign of Henry V (cf. particularly the speech of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Henry V, I, 3). In such an ideal, 
harmonious order of society, presupposing a complex inner 
structure, a system of distribution of power, duties, etc., 
Shakespeare sees salvation from ‘‘chaos” (Troilus and Cres- 
sida, I, 3).* Now, in contradistinction to the first period, he 
has become convinced of the impracticability of a society 
without power, without laws or inner structure, of that 
Renaissance ideal which he parodies good-naturedly in The 
Tempest (the Utopian fantasies of Gonzalo, II, 1). 

Yet with all this Shakespeare still remains a convinced 
monist, the opponent of all manifestations of chaos, of all 
mysticism and, at the same time, a great lover of life, believ- 
ing in the goodness of life and in the power of life. The 
pessimistic traits which do unquestionably make their 
appearance in the second period of Shakespeare’s work should 
not, therefore, be accorded an exaggerated significance. Here, 
it is essential to draw an important distinction. That decadent 
type of pessimism which leads to depression and to the 
renunciation of struggle (a far from rare mood in classical 
baroque art) is alien to Shakespeare. First and foremost, 
however terrible are the struggles and catastrophes which 
he depicts, they are never shown for their own sakes but 
always serve to reveal the profound significance and the 
inner logic of all that can happen to man. The tragic ends 
of Macbeth, Brutus, Coriolanus, and to some extent of 
Antony show the fatal power of those passions and crrors 


* Cf. with this Othello’s words of Desdemona: “And when 1 love 
thee not, chaos is come again.” (III, 3). In Shakespeare's view, the per- 
sonality, society and the state are arranged as three concentric circles 
(or, more exactly, spheres). 
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which take possession of man once he has lost his way. On 
the other hand, not even the most grim of Shakespeare's 
tragedies emanate hopelessness: they open up perspectives 
into a better future or affirm the inner victory of truth over 
human baseness (Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth). Shakespeare's 
tragedies emanate a bracing vigour, a courageous call to the 
struggle, even though this struggle may not always promise 
success. The heroic character of this pessimism is infinitely 
far from that fatalistic despair which characterises the art 
of the classical Barroco. 

At base it is still the same humanism, only intensified 
(because its roots have been pushed deeper), a tragic and 
heroic humanism, which is far from signifying any renun- 
ciation of harmony, of intoxication with the joy and fulness 
of life, but which brings to those feelings important correc- 
tives and delimitations. Of course, the carefree exultation of 
the Renaissance is no longer there, and that “superflux”’ 
which Shakespeare always demands is no longer an abun- 
dance of kindliness and pleasure but an abundance of men- 
tal effort and, most of all, of heroic action and great deed. 
Shakespeare now shows us a new and most important func- 
tion of this “‘superflux”: the rich should in duty impart it 
to the destitute “and show the heavens more just’ (King 
Lear III, 4). 

This new, more profound understanding and experience 
of the world gives birth to a new poetic style, to a new art, 
far more profound in its realism than that created by 
Shakespeare in his first period. The process of life is now 
reflected much more fully, in all its complexity and contra- 
dictory unity. This manifests itself in a whole series of real 
definable features of his art, which cannot all be demonstrat- 
ed here. We shall mention only two, the most vivid. The 
first feature is that Shakespeare’s characters are not now 
mercly subject to development but, at times, to some process 
resembling a chain of explosions, to catastrophic trans- 
formations. And this makes the work of Shakespeare a 
drama of discoveries and revelations. The second feature is, 
perhaps, still more basically important: the hero is now 
shown both as a product of his society (cither he is born of 
it, flesh of its flesh, or he has come into being as a reaction 
against it, as its antithesis), and, at the same time, as a kind 
of reagent, with the help of which and through which 
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judgement is pronounced on that saciety and the surroundings 
of the here can be assessed (Hamlet, Lear, Othelle).* 

We shall net here examine Shakespeare’s transition from 
his second to his third period, when he appears to return to 
the “Utopianism” of his first period, with the difference that 
now, having given up hope of seeing his ideals realised in the 
near future, it is as though he were bequeathing them, in 
legendary form, to a future destined to make them a reality 
(Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale, The Tempest). This transition 
is bound up not only with further profound changes in Shake- 
speare’s experience and attitudes, but also with changes in style 
and even in dramatic technique. Among other changes we may 
note the absence, in his last plays, of all overt conflict of 
passions, of typical real-life situations, of profound psycholo- 
gical analysis. On the other hand, a new dimension hitherto 
missing from Shakespeare's artistic vision, makes itself felt- 
time, and along with it the general atmosphere of fairy-tale. 

To conclude, we have once again been brought to realise 
the immense cemplexity and, at the same time, the essential 
unity of Shakespeare's work. There is no complete rupture 
between Shekespeare’s three periods. We have given examples 
of the anticipaticn of features typical of the next period, and 
it would have been cqually possibte to give examples of 
frequent returns to an earlicr stage. But the key or the accent 
alters distinct!y in the transition from the first period to the 
sccond and trom the second to the third. Nevertheless, the 
humanistic direction of Shakespeare's thought like the “music” 
of his speech remain, in essence, unchanged. 
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*Cf the anal: gous part played by Den Quixote ip Cervantes novel. 


MIKHAIL MOROZOV 


ON THE DYNAMISM OF SHAKESPEARE'S 
CHARACTERS 


A STUDY of the way Shakespeare’s characters change in the 
course of the development of the action is a matter of the- 
oretical as well as of practical interest. Let us take the follow- 
ing examples. 

Many of those who wrote about Shakespeare, beginning 
with Rowe (1709), have expressed their indignation with 
Prince Henry for casting off his old friend Falstaff after he 
became King. They were sorry for the fat knight. And it was 
only comparatively recently that Dover Wilson (The Fortunes 
of Falstaff, 1944), succeeded in showing that the Sir John of 
the second part of Henry IV is a very different man from the 
Sir John of the first part: the fat knight has grown arrogant, 
petty and has developed a sharp eye for his own advantage. 
Shakespeare had thoroughly prepared the moment of disa- 
vowal. The misfortune of previous scholars had been that they 
had seen Falstaff as static. 

How much ink has been spilt in fruitless arguments as to 
whether Hamlet is a strong or a weak character. In the old 
days, students of Shakespeare loved to draw literary “‘por- 
traits’ of Hamlet, consisting in the enumeration of the various 
features of his character. Little attention was paid to the fact 
that, in the second act, Hamlet speaks of his weakness 
whereas, in the fourth, he affirms that he has ‘“‘will and 
strength”, or, in other words, to the fact that Hamlet changes 
in the course of the action. 

By the depths of thought and artistry which it has put into 
the recreating of Shakespeare’s images, the Soviet theatre has 
achieved one of the first places in the world. Yet how many 
Soviet actors give a static interpretation of these images! One 
often hears that an actor has played a Shakespearean role 
from the very beginning as though he were playing “the final 
result’. The great Soviet actor Samuil Mikhoels, at one of the 
sessions of the Shakespeare Cabinet in 1947, quite rightly 
insisted that Soviet experts on Shakespeare could be of the 
greatest service to the Soviet theatre if they would engage 
on a detailed study of the dynamism of Shakespeare's 
images. 
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“The characters created by Shakespeare are not, as in 
Moliére, types of this or that passion, this or that vice, but 
living beings, filled to overflowing with many passions and 
many vices; circumstances mould their varied and many-sided 
characters before the eyes of the audience,’’ wrote Pushkin, 
pointing out for the first time the way in which Shakespeare's 
characters develop in the course of the action. 

This aspect has been emphasised more than once in Soviet 
productions of Shakespeare's plays. A. Popov, for instance, in 
explaining his interpretation of The Taming of the Shrew, laid 
particular emphasis on the fact that Katarina and Petruchio 
emerge as very different people at the end of the play from 
what they were at the beginning.* 

If we approach the question from the point of view of the 
history of drama, we shall see that dynamism of stage charac- 
ter must be numbered among the innovations which Shake- 
speare brought to the dramatic art of his time. 

The characters of Marlowe, Shakespeare's greatest predeces- 
sor (his Tamburlaine, for instance) are essentially static. 
Tamburlaine may rejoice, rage or sorrow but, nonetheless, at 
the end of Part II, he remains essentially the same character 
with the same outlook on life as he was at the beginning of 
Part I. 

Cther such characters are Marlowe's Faust and his Barabas. 
It is not inapt that Marlowe's characters have more than once 
been compared to figures on a frieze. They are two-dimen- 
sional, static. True, in Edward I] certain traits of dynamism do 
make themselves felt. Towards the end of his brief literary 
career Marlowe was growing closer to Shakespeare in artistic 
method. 

It is possible to find a number of exceptions. Arden of Fev- 
ersham (1586), for instance, is astonishingly mature in its 
realism and in the psychological working out of the characters 
(Alice, Mugby) but, on the whole, the pre-Shakespearean 
theatre is still informed by the spirit of the morality play with 
its schematic, two-dimensional, static images. Shakespeare's 
immense historical merit is that he set out to break down this 
immobility. The characters which he creates are not abstract 
figures but “living beings’, to borrow Pushkin’s expression. 

By no means all of Shakespeare’s characters, however, can 
be said to possess sufficiently clearly expressed dynamism. 


* See pp. 165-176 of this collection. 
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Richard III, for instance, is an out-and-out villain from the 
very start of the tragedy. “I am determined to prove a villain,” 
he informs us on his very first appearance (I, 1). True, Richard, 
who belongs to the early period of Shakespeare's work, still 
has much in common with the static characters of Marlowe. 
But Iago, too, created in the period of Shakespeare’s maturity, 
even though the “scale” of his villainy might be said to grow, 
also remains essentially the same-—an utter villain throughout 
the whole play. 

Let us remember Iago’s words “...I will wear my heart 
upon my sleeve for dawes to peck at” (I, 1), that is to say “if 
I were to tell everyone all my inner feelings, I should be 
pecked to pieces by any fool that happened along”. From this 
it is possible to conclude that Iago’s villainy is, so to speak, a 
form of self-defence. It is the result of his contact with a 
definite circle of people, of conditioning by this circle, the 
representative (or “‘quintessence’’) of which is Iago himself. 
The impact of society on the character of the dramatis 
personae frequently makes itself felt in Shakespeare’s drama. 
In this respect, Shakespeare differs from his predecessors and 
contemporaries, for whom the character of their dramatis 
personae was something inborn and unchanging. But the for- 
mation of Iago’s villainy takes place before the beginning of 
the tragedy: it is its ‘prehistory’. In the actual course of the 
action Iago’s character does not appear particularly dynamic. 
Another matter is, to take another instance, the unchange- 
ability of Horatio. This can be justified on psychological 
grounds: such studious, well-balanced and calm people as 
Horatio generally remain fairly unchangeable throughout 
their lives. 

In many other cases, the dynamism of Shakespeare's charac- 
ters shows up with extraordinary vividness. These are the 
cases which interest us since in them find expression these 
new and characteristic features which distinguish Shakespeare 
from his contemporaries and without an understanding of 
which the stage incarnations of these works, which were, after 
all, written for the stage, lose, as it were, depth of perspective, 
become more superficial, more “two-dimensional” and easily 
grow into established patterns. 

Let us look at a few examples. 

“As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; they kill us 
for their sport,” exclaims Gloucester in King Lear (IV, 1). 
Hard on this remark follows another: “ ‘Tis the times’ plague, 
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when madmen lead the blind’ (IV, 1). Before us arises the 
majestic and serrewful figure of a white-haired old man 
(Regan speaks of his white beard (III, 7}). Gloucester is as 
though illumined by a higher wisdom. Through the blind hol 
lows which are left to him fer eves he looks into the very 
depths of lite. He desires that ‘distribution should undo 
exeess, and each man have enough” (IV, 1). This appears to be 
the only place in Shakespeare where he speaks of the redis- 
tribution® of riches and where, by this, he unequivocally raises 
a socio-economic problem. 

Gloucester is haunted by the thought of suicide. But even 
this thought carries the imprint of greatness. He remembers 
a fearful cliff near Dover. From this cliff he dreams of throw- 
ing himself inte the depths of the sea. A truly monumental 
image which brings to mind the tragedy of the ancient world. 
It is not tertuiteus that Gloucester calls on the ‘‘mighty gods” 
(IV, 6). More than once the lips of this majestic, tragic old 
man speak of the “gods”. 

“© ruined piece of nature! This great world shall so wear 
out to naught,” Gloucester exclaims on hearing the mad words 
of Lear (IV, 6) Here, in his sorrowful wisdom, he reminds us 
of Praspero, whe forete!ls the caming disappearance of all 
things, even ‘the great glohe itself (The Tempest, IV, 1). 

The actual death of Gloucester, of which we hear from his 
son Edgar (V, 3). is poetic, as his whole character demands. 
He died on a vudden inrush of iov, with a smile of happiness 
on his lips. 

The image of Gloucester would seem to be quite clear. All 
that is needed here are a few translucent, inspired touches of 
high tragedy. But Shakespeare’s artistic intention is far more 
complex and profound. 

However strange it may sound, King Lear one of Shake- 
speare’s darkest tragedies: begins with merry laughter. Tt is 
Gioucester laughing at his own arch and irresponsible jests. 
He is telling the dour Kent, who most prob bly finds the 
conversation very little to his taste, all about his amatory 
adventures: haw his mistress “grew round wembed”, haw she 
got “a son for her cradle ere she had a husband for her bed” 
and how, as the result of “good sport’, “the whoreson” 
Edmund came into the world. The man we see before us is a 


* The wend “distrrbuticn (ts alee bs be found an Coop olanias (f, 9) 
but in the parti ular sence of the di trebut pg of beety Thbses net appear 
elsewhere in Shakespeare. 
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jovial fellow patently unfitted to carry corn, a good-natured 
epicurean. 

Let us follow his fate. 

Having returned from the King’s palace to his castle he 
begins to worry. Kent has been exiled, the King of France 
has left in anger, Lear has abandoned his palace-and, at this 
moment, Edmund catches his father in a somewhat primitive 
trap: Gloucester is evidently a very credulous man who has 
led, in essence, a sheltered life. He loses his head: everything 
must be going wrong because of that eclipse of the sun and 
the moon they'd had not so long ago. The whole world is 
going to perdition, that’s quite clear; really it would be better 
to die as soon as possible, if the best is already over. And, as 
sometimes happens with the weak-willed, he suddenly flies 
into a rage and sends his servants to rout out “the villain” 
Edgar (II, 1). He thirsts to see him punished without delay. 
“O strong and fasten’d villain! Would he deny his letter? 
I never got him” (II, 1). 

At this point Gloucester’s suzerain, the Duke of Cornwall, 
arrives with his wife on a visit to Gloucester’s castle. “O, 
madam, my old heart is cracked, is cracked!” he pours out 
his troubles to Regan (II, 1) and, further: “O lady, lady, 
shame would have it hid....’’ “‘Tis too bad, too bad....” 
There is something feeble and senile in these repetitions. 

But events continue to combine inexorably against the old 
man. He is profoundly devoted to his overlord, Cornwall. 
And, suddenly, the Duke commits an act of unheard-of effron- 
tery: he puts a man of the King’s suite in the stocks. “I am 
sorry for thee, friend,” says Gloucester to Kent as he sits in 
the stocks; “’... I'll entreat for thee” (II, 2). He cannot but 
admit: ‘‘The Duke’s to blame...” (II, 2). Most probably, this 
is the first time in his life that he has spoken such words of 
his suzerain. 

He still hopes for a peaceful solution, still tries to reason 
with the enraged Lear (II, 4). “I would have all well betwixt 
you,” he tells Lear (II, 4). At the end of this scene he makes 
no attempt to hide his pity for Lear from his suzerain when 
the old King is left without a roof over his head in the dark, 
wild night. 

The third scene of the third act is usually omitted from 
performances of King Lear. Yet it is a scene of cardinal 
importance. As Charles Lamb pointed out, it takes us for a 
moment out of the black, wild night into the castle in order 
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thereafter to return us to the dark night-and, thanks to this 
interlude-we feel the gloom and the cold which reigns on 
the barren heath all the more acutely. Besides, this scene is 
a turning-point in Gloucester’s development. He speaks openly 
to Edmund of his indignation against the heartlessness of the 
Duke and Regan. He conceals from his overlord the fact that 
troops have been landed. It is important to remember that 
the Duke of Cornwall is Gloucester’s suzerain, and, according 
to feudal hierarchy, commands his allegiance. “The noble 
duke my master, my worthy arch and patron” is how Glouces- 
ter spoke of him before (II, 1). It is not without a battle of 
loyalties that he disguises such an important fact from the 
duke. In this scene, Gloucester is very agitated and unhappy. 

In the next scene, the fourth of the third act, we see how 
Gloucester, acting against the express command of his liege 
lord, ventures out onto the heath to warn Lear of the danger 
with which he is threatened: Lear’s own daughters seek his 
life (III, 4). The anxiety which Gloucester is at pains to con- 
ceal here reaches its height. ‘‘Thou say’st the King grows mad; 
I'll tell thee, friend, I am almost mad myself.... The grief 
has crazed my wits” (III, 4). In the scene in the farmhouse 
adjoining his castle, Gloucester leaves Lear and his strange 
company to recuperate in the warm and returns having made 
provision for the King to be taken to Dover. Gloucester is 
now not only speaking but acting against the will of his 
suzerain. 

And here the catastrophe begins. Gloucester is bound to a 
heavy chair. At first he is taken aback, amazed. “Good my 
friends, consider you are my guests’—is all he can find to 
say (III, 7). He justifies himself, trying to explain how he 
came by the letter. But then, suddenly, he finds strength and 
courage. To Regan’s question as to why hc has sent Lear to 
Dover, he replies fearlessly: ‘““Because I would not see thy 
cruel nails pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce sister 
in his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs” (III, 7). After this 
follows the scene of the blinding of Gloucester, the most crucl 
scene, perhaps, in the whole of Shakespeare. But the agonics 
of this scene are, as it were, birth pangs: bcfore our eyes 
a new Gloucester is born. “I stumbled when I saw,” he says 
(IV, 1). Having eyes, Gloucester was blind; ecyeless, he 
perceived. 

If we approach Gloucester from the point of view of his 
development, of movement, we perceive a staggering mctamor- 
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phosis: the merry jester and cpicurean is transformed before 
our eyes into a sorrowful, majestic old man,—a vivid example 
of the dynamism of Shakespeare’s characters. 


* * * 


No less complex is the development of Edgar. At the begin- 
ning of the tragedy his is a very pallid image. It is well-nigh 
impossible to distinguish any characteristic features, with the 
possible exception of certain derisive overtones: “How now, 
brother Edmund! What serious contemplation are you in?.. 
Do you busy yourself about that?... How long have you been 
a sectary astronomical?” (I, 3). Be this as it may, later on he 
tells us himself who he used to be. In answer to Lear’s ques- 
tion: “What hast thou been?” (III, 4), he replies: “A serving- 
man, proud in heart and mind; that curled my hair; wore 
gloves in my cap, served the lust of my mistress’ heart.... 
Wine loved I deeply, dice dearly, and in woman out-para- 
moured the Turk; false of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand; 
hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, 
lion in prey... .’”’ However exaggerated these words must be 
(Edgar, after all, speaks them under the guise of ‘Poor Tom”), 
there must be some grain of truth in them—otherwise why 
does Edgar say all this? However, even if this were not so, 
Edgar is certainly a very light-weight character at the begin- 
ning of the tragedy. And very credulous: like his father, he 
immediately accepts as true everything that Edmund says. 
And then, over the head of this young man-—be he rake or 
debauchee or merely a rather colourless, callow youth—there 
suddenly breaks a series of terrible misfortunes. The third 
scene of the second act, in which Edgar tells how he hid in 
the hollow of a tree to escape death and how he has decided 
to become Tom of Bedlam, is arresting and powerful by virtue 
of its unexpectedness (for the Edgar we knew before gave us 
no cause to presuppose such a turn of events), and it is only 
to be regretted that, in the theatre, this scene is usually 
omitted. 

And so begins the tragedy of Edgar. He—’‘Poor Tom’’-is 
the most wretched of the wretched. His teeth chatter with 
cold. He has to feign madness. But, in his mad words, there 
is a kind of sense. Is he not speaking of his own sufferings, 
for instance, when he says that “the foul fiend” has led him 
“through fire and through flame” (III, 4)? These sufferings 
form the leitmotif of the mad lines accorded him in the scene. 
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“Poor Tom's a-cold.” he repeats. He has known the limits of 
misery; he has been reduced to eating ‘the old rat and the 
ditch-dog”. And is it not because he has known the dark side 
of life that Lear calls him ‘‘noble philosopher’ (III, 4)? In 
these words of Lear is contained the first hint of Edgar’s 
transformation. 

Tn the sixth scene of the third act Edgar's thoughts are busy 
with the tragedy of Lear. It is not for nothing that, in his 
raving speeches, he refers to the matricide Nero (III, 6) as he 
thinks of Lear’s daughters who are preparing to become 
patricides. His jingle about the Shepherd (ibid.) who has lost 
his flock and who has only to blow on his horn to bring his 
sheep together again is a disguised appeal to Lear to take 
action and to resume his power. 

It is a torment for Edgar to remain within his part. ‘‘Bless 
thy five wits!’ he cries out involuntarily (ibid.), when the old 
King falls into an ecstasy of furious rage. And, further: “My 
tears begin to take his part so much they'll mar my counter- 
feiting’ (ib:d.). Turning away, Edgar weeps quietly. 

At the end of the scene, he comforts himself with the 
thought that he has a comrade in misfortune: King Lear. 
Edgar begins to reason and to think. In his lines—in their 
tone, if the expression be permissible-the voice of thought is 
heard more and more often. Thus Act IV begins with Edgar's 
philosophical monologue. It is better to be an openly despised 
beggar than a secretly despised man of rank and standing-so 
he meditates aloud. The urfertunate man who has reached 
the limit of miscry has nothing to lose. But Edgar is wrong: 
he has not reached the limit. His blinded father appears before 
him. “World, World, O World!’ cries Edgar. “But that thy 
strange mutations make us hate thee, life would not yield 
to age” (IV, 1). 

Later, he admits his mistake in thinking he was “at the 
worst” (IV, 1). 

Throughout this scene, Edgar is constantly speaking in 
“asides”. He is thinking aloud the whole time. As we have 
already said, this, for him, is a new devclopment. 

At the end of the scene, overcoming his own nature with 
a painful effort, Edgar again puts on the mask of “Poor Tom.” 

The sixth scene of the fourth act produces a strange impres- 
sion on the modern spectator. Edgar, desirous of curing his 
father’s despair, stage-managces the scene of the leap from the 
cliff which is not there. For the spectator of Shakespeare's 
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time, however, this was a brilliant stroke of psychotherapy. 
In this way, Edgar's stature increases in the eyes of the audi- 
ence. He has acquired the right to counsel others. ‘“Bear free 
and patient thoughts,” he says to Gloucester (IV, 6). Edgar 
has already mounted the first rung of the ladder which leads 
to the heights. He is no longer ‘Poor Tom”. 

He is outwardly changed too and is differently clad. Soon 
he begins to act: defending his father, he kills Oswald, and 
an important letter from Goneril falls into his hands. We are 
astonished by Edgar’s calm, by the self-confidence he has 
acquired. After the killing of Oswald-we feel it in the “tone” 
of his speech—-Edgar has grown in his own eyes. 

At the end of the tragedy, Edgar appears at the duel in 
knightly armour and vanquishes his traitor-brother. Even 
Edmund admits that Edgar’s looks are “fair and war- 
like” (V, 3). 

The Duke of Albany resigns his power in favour of Kent 
and Edgar. But Kent, too, resigns. And thus the power of 
sovereignty passes to Edgar.* 

“The wheel is come full circle,” says Edmund (V, 3). But the 
wheel of fate cannot return people to the past. Having risen 
and fallen, Edmund has fallen low. Having fallen and risen, 
Edgar has risen high. Having descended into the very deepest 
vale of life, having become the very poorest of all these people 
of acruel epoch, the homeless Tom “that very dogs disdained” 
(V, 3), Edgar has risen again as a fair knight and the ruler of 
a kingdom. 

Such is the way of Edgar, a part which actors often think 
of as insipid and “too good to be true”. 


* * * 


More complex, of course, is the way of Lear himself. At 
the beginning, he is an impcrious, enthroned Olympian. He 
speaks of himself as “we’’. He is surrounded by glamorous 
pomp and general adulation, but his heart is sombre. We 


* In widely-accepted modern editions the final lines of the tragedy 
are given to the Duke of Albany. This is the “quarto” reading. And it 
has presumably come to be generally accepted because the theatrical 
traditions of the eighteenth century, when the fate of most of the 
variant-readings of Shakespeare’s text was decided, required that the 
concluding words should be given to the most venerable personage. 
Bul, in the text of the “folio”, which is now gencrally considered to be 
the most reliable, these words are spoken by Edgar, whose victory thus 
provides the crowning point of the tragedy. 
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conclude that this must be so because, when he flies into a 
rage, he invokes not only “the sacred radiance of the sun” 
(Shakespeare could have known that the ancient Britons were 
sun worshippers), but also ‘‘the mysteries of Hecate, and the 
night’, speaks of “the barbarous Scythian”, of the cannibal 
who devours his own children (all images of darkness) and 
compares himself to a wrathful dragon (I, 1). He is not only 
sombre, he is also blind. He surrenders his power to his daugh- 
ters with the reservation that he is to keep “the name and 
ail the additions to a King” (I, 1). In his blindness, he assumes 
that the title alone and stripped of power has the fulness of 
realty, that the name is the same as the thing, “the habit” as 
“nature’. He has no control over his violent temper and 
bestows upon Cordelia a curse for dowry (I, 1). 

Lear is no less despotic at his next appearance. ‘Let me not 
stay a jot for dinner; go get it ready,” (I, 4) he shouts. 
However, he then begins to talk to Kent and, in the meantime, 
nobody comes to inform him that dinner is served. “Dinner, 
ho, dinner!” Lear cries. And then adds: ‘Where’s my knave? 
My fool? Go you, and call my fool hither.” 

This is the first time that the fool is mentioned. The fool 
has known from the very beginning what Lear only under- 
stood after having passed through great suffering. The fool 
is the embodiment of popular wisdom. He always has an apt 
comment to make on events and people. And this “bitter 
fool’, as Lear calls him (I, 4), only became necessary to him 
at that moment when he himself began to take notice and to 
think. 

For the first time Lear’s orders are not obeyed immediately. 
This experience of delay is for him new and extraordinary: 
“I think the world’s asleep,” he says (I, 4). When one of his 
knights suggests to Lear that he is not being shown all the 
attention which he was wont to receive, the old King answers: 
“Thou but rememberest me of mine own conccption. I have 
perceived a most faint neglect of late.” He has already seen, 
observed and thought. ‘But where’s my fool?” asks Lear, “T 
have not seen him this two days.’ He has begun to miss the 
fool. And, when the knight informs him that the fool began 
to pine away after the departure of Cordelia, Lear exclaims, 
“No more of that; I have noted it well.” 

In the very tone of Lear’s speech a new, softer note is sound- 
ing. The birth of a new Lear has begun. His blindness is 
lifting. 
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But this new Lear only appears, if the expression is allow- 
able, in flashes. The theme of the old Lear still sounds loudly. 
“You whoreson dog!” he shouts at Oswald (I, 4). “Take heed, 
sirrah; the whip,” he warns the fool (ibid.). He still uses the 
royal plural. “Are you our daughter?” he asks Goneril (ibid.). 
His wrath retains its former, sombre nature. Characteristic 
are the exclamations: “Darkness and devils!’ “Blasts and 
fogs upon thee!’ and the monstrous, dark curse on the womb 
of Goneril (ibid.). Yet, a moment later, Lear is weeping hot 
tears and is himself ashamed of these tears for, in his own 
words, they “shake his manhood” (ibid.), or as we should say, 
they shake the old Lear. Probably this is the first time in his 
life that he has wept. And these tears seem so tormentingly 
shameful to him that he is ready to pluck out his own eves. 
But even so his old identity is already lost and he is aware 
of the fact. ‘Thou shalt find,” he threatens Goneril, and in 
these words sounds the desperation of weakness, “that I'll 
resume the shape which thou dost think I have cast off for 
ever, thou shalt, I warrant thee” (ibid.). 

Uneasy, suppressed thoughts pursue Lear relentlessly. “I 
did her wrong,” he pronounces suddenly in the middle of the 
conversation (I, 5), remembering Cordelia. Towards the end 
of the first act, Lear is already on the way to madness: “O, 
let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven!” he exclaims (ibid.). 
In the second act, every now and again, his madness breaks 
out on the surface. 

And so we have already found three aspects of Lear: the 
original Lear, sombre and despotic, the “new” Lear, thoughtful 
and more gentle, and, finally, the mad Lear. 

Speaking of Lear’s madness, it is necessary to keep in mind 
that, although Lear himself gives his illness a name-lnysterica 
passio (II, 4)—-this does not give us the right to look on this 
illness as on a pathological case. In that cra there was but 
a hazy line of distinction drawn between psychic disorders 
and stormy emotional experiences. Polonius and Ophelia took 
Hamlet’s state to be a ‘madness’ brought on by love. ‘“Mad 
for thy love?” asks Polonius (Hamlet, II, 1), to which Ophelia 
replies, ““My Lord, I do not know; but truly, I do fear it.” 
Such ‘‘madness’’ was not distinguished from mental illness. 
Chaucer called love “the sickness of heroes’: Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) draws absolutely no distinc- 
tion between the melancholy mood induced, for example, by 
unhappy love and pathological cases of depression. 
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The madness of Lear is a manifestation of the discord of his 
tempestuous feelings. It is the birth agenies of the “new” 
Lear. In order that he might see and perceive, Lear had to 
Pass by way ot this devastating inner holocaust. He himself 
speaks of the tempest in his mind (III, 4). 

Scholars point out that Shakespeare’s epoch had inherited 
from the Middle Ages the concept of the parallelism between 
events in the life of man and manifestations of nature, between 
the “microcosm” and the “macrocosm”’. In the terrible storm 
which breaks riotously over the heath in thunder and light- 
ning, a sterm which cracks ‘‘nature’s moulds’ (III, 2), is 
retlected what is going on in the mind of Lear. This is the 
destruction of the ‘old’ Lear, the collapse of his original 
“aspect. And Lear himself seems to encourage this devastat- 
ing storm, to hurry it: “Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! 
Rage! Blow!” (ITI, 2). 

And, already, it is not the eld sombre and despotic Lear, of 
whom, in snite of all, some traces still remain, but the mad 
Lear who struggles with the gentler, thoughtful Lear. Through 
the storm of unbridled passion, tender young shoots begin to 
show unexpectedly: “I will be the pattern of all patience; I 
will say nothing” (III, 2). And then, after a threatening dia- 
tribe of accusations, come the gentle words addressed to the 
fool-in all his life, we may be sure, such gentle words have 
never crossed Lear’s lips. After the cry “My wits begin to 
turn”, Lear says: “Come on, my boy.* How dost, my boy? 
art cold? I am cold myself. Where is this straw, my fellow? 
The art of our necessities is strange, that can make vile things 
precious. Come, your hovel. Poor fool and knave, I have one 
part in my heart that’s sorry yct for thee.” 

This is Lear’s nadir. From his title without power nothing 
is left but “an O without a figure’, as the fool says. The 
Olympian is cast down onto the naked carth. But it is also 
the moment of Lear’s greatest triumph. The King has become 
a man. It was not without good reason that Nahum Tate, who 
adapted King Lear to suit the tastes and demands of the 
aristocratic play goer at the end of the seventeenth century, 
omitted the part of the fool from the great tragedy. 

Lear, as we have said, begins to think. He himself remarks 


* The word “boy” here is not, of course, used in the literal sense 
of the werd (there is no rcason to suppose that the fool is so very 
youny) but is employed as a term of endearment and, in Russian ver- 
sions, translated as such. 
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upon this. According to his own words, he is physically almost 
oblivious to the raging tempest, because the body is only 
sensible “when the mind’s free” (III, 4), that is, when it is not 
weighed down by thoughts. 

Lear’s mind is weighed down by thoughts. Looking at the 
fool, it suddenly strikes him that this fool is the embodiment 
of “houseless poverty” (ibid.). Follow the famous lines begin- 
ning “Poor naked, wretches, wheresoe’er you are’. For the 
first time in his life, Lear takes thought for the poor (England 
at that time, as we know, was overrun by a great number of 
destitute and homeless folk); for the first time in his life he 
is visited by the thought that the rich should “shake the 
superflux to them” (ibid.). For the first time in his life—this 
should be emphasised. Lear himself admits in the same solilo- 
quy, “O, I have ta’en too little care of this!” Lear—and it is 
particularly important to bear this in mind if we are to obtain 
a true picture of the dynamism of the character—is constantly 
acquiring new thoughts and feelings. 

But this evolution does not develop along a straight line. 
It progresses rather in a series of zigzags. There is a recrudes- 
cence of the old, dark Lear when, for instance, he curses all 
unkind daughters (III, 3). Immediately after this comes the 
most profound moment of Lear’s meditations on life. The 
naked Edgar, in his own words, is “the thing itself’’ (ibid.). 
Lear begins to strip off his own garments. 

Delia Bacon once defined the basic content of King Lear 
as “philosophic dualism”. Lear tries to strip man of all his 
outer covering, to remove his “clothes”, to see what man is in 
himself. The critic here compares Shakespeare, who embodied 
his thought in the image of the old king, with Francis Bacon, 
who swept from the face of the world the “idols” and ‘eternal 
truths” created by the scholastic philosophy of the Middle 
Ages. Lear’s unrobing in the midst of the storm thus acquires 
symbolic significance. 

How, in Lear’s eyes, does man appear after the stripping 
of his ‘‘clothes’’? ‘‘Unaccommodated man is no more than such 
a poor, bare, forked animal,’ says Lear (III, 4). “Unaccom- 
modated”’ (here rendered by the Russian word ‘‘neosnashchon- 
ny’) is not an easy word to translate since, in the context, 
it includes the meaning ‘deprived of that which has been had 
on loan’. Man, if he be deprived of what he has borrowed 
(“been accommodated with’), is reduced to nothing. Man as 
such has no existence on his own, has no existence outside 
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that which he has borrowed from society (as we should say 
today)-—this is Lear’s discovery. 

Thereupon follows the crazy scene of the arraignment of 
Regan and Goneril, ending on the words ‘We'll go to supper 
in the morning” (III, 6), to which the fool answers, “And I'll 
go to bed at noon”. So, everything in the world is topsy-turvy. 
The life of man is distorted; this, as it seems to us, is the 
meaning of these words. 

Lear fades from the scene for some time. We hear from 
Cordelia that he is wandering through the standing corn, 
crowned with grasses and wild flowers and singing to himself 
aloud (IV, 4). At last we see him (IV, 6), not only mad as 
before but having lost his memory. In Gloucester’s words, 
Lear resembles the world on the eve of its final disintegration 
(ibid.). The heart of Lear is wreathed in deep sadness. ““When 
we are born,” he says, ‘we cry that we are come to this great 
stage of fools” (ibid.). At this stage, doctors are called in, and 
Lear is put into a healing sleep. 

His awakening is sad. Before us is yet another aspect: Lear 
in torment. “I am bound upon a wheel of fire, that mine own 
tears do scald like molten lead” (IV, 7). Of the former wrathful 
“dragon” not a trace remains. ‘I am a very foolish, fond old 
man,” he says (ibid.). ‘‘The great rage, you see, is killed in 
him,’”’ comments the doctor (IV, 7). 

Lear and Cordelia are captured and led off to prison. Lear 
speaks his famous monologue (IV, 3): ‘No, no, no, no! Come, 
let's away to prison. We two alone will sing like birds i’ the 
cage; when thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down, and 
ask of thee forgiveness ....“° He and Cordelia will tell one 
another old tales and laugh ‘‘at gilded butterflies”. 

A whole abyss divides this Lear from the King whom we 
saw at the beginning of the tragedy-the King who swore by 
the mysteries of Hecate and night, who spoke of Scythians 
and cannibals and compared himself to a wrathful dragon. 
In the opinion of S$. Mikhoels, Lear, at the beginning of the 
tragedy, the all-powerful monarch on the throne, is a man 
inwardly bound; but this same Lear at the end of the tragedy, 
when he is being led to prison with bound arms, is a man 
who has acquired inner freedom. The monologue which we 
have quoted is redolent of this inner freedom and of a kind 
of translucent joy. Where is the source of this joy? 

According to the interpretation of Mikhoels, Lear, at the 
beginning of the tragedy is enclosed in the world of his own 
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subjective way of thinking. Emerging from this world, he 
comes to understand objective reality in its duality. On the 
one hand, he sees undisguised evil and treachery in the fig- 
ures of Goneril and Regan, and the undisguised, wretched 
ugliness of destitution in the figure of “Poor Tom”; on the 
other hand, for the first time in his life he acquires an objec- 
tive value, he understands how much Cordelia loves him. 
The basic theme of the tragedy is thus the recognition of the 
cruel reality which surrounded Lear (and the author of the 
play himself), in which the image of Cordelia (from the 
Latin cor-heart) shines like a ray of light. 

But the ray of light, too, is destined to fail. Cordelia dies. 
‘‘All’s cheerless, dark and deadly,” says Kent (V, 3). In the 
final scene, the basic ‘aspects’ of Lear seem to repeat 
themselves. Here is the original Lear, despotic and sombre: 
“A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all!’ “I have seen 
the day, with my good biting falchion I would have made 
them skip” (ibid.). 

And the mad Lear “Howl, howl, how], howl! O! you are 
men of stones: had I your tongues, and eyes, I’d use them 
so that heaven’s vault should crack” (ibid.), which, by the 
images and the general tone, echoes the invocation: “Blow, 
winds, and crack your cheeks”. And the “gentle’’ Lear, as 
we have called him, and the sorrowful: ‘Her voice was ever 
soft, gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman,” he re- 
members Cordelia when she was alive. The request: ‘Pray 
you, undo this button. I thank you, Sir’ (V, 3) contrasts 
vividly with the order of the storm scene: “Come, unbutton 
here” (III, 4). And, finally, Lear illumined. For he dies, like 
Gloucester, from a sudden onrush of joy. It has suddenly 
seemed to him that Cordelia’s lips have moved: “Look on 
her, look, her lips, look there, look there!” he exclaims 
(V, 3). 

This joy would be nothing but self-deception and the 
finale of the tragedy would take on a tone of unrelieved 
mourning had not the same scene been paralleled, as we 
have seen, by the death of Gloucester. Lear holds a dead 
Cordelia in his arms, Gloucester had acquired a living son. 
The tragedy leads both to death and to life. 

Such, to use Kent’s word (V, 3), are the ‘sad steps” of 
Lear. In him we have a dynamic, changing image. ““As we 
watch him” (Lear-M. M.), remarks N. A. Dobrolyubovy, 
“our first feeling is one of hatred for this overindulged 
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despot; but, as we follow the development of the drama, we 
grow to accept him mere and more as a human being and 
are finally filled with indignation and burning anger no 
longer against him but for him, and for the whole world, 
against that barbarous and inhuman order of life which can 
mar even such men as Lear.” 


bd « * 


Romeo makes his first entrance sadly. But this is a luxuri- 
ous and shallow sadness. Under the garb of melancholy is 
hidden the same joie de vivre which informs his friend, the 
merry Mercutio. “Alas!” exclaims Romeo, ‘‘that love, whose 
view is muftled still, should without eyes, see pathways to 
his will! Where shall we dine? O me!” (I, 1), etc. This in- 
congruous question: “Where shall we dine?” gives away the 
“nature’ of young Romeo completely, of that Romeo, that 
is, whom we see at the beginning of the tragedy. At that time 
it was the fashion for well-born young men to be in love with 
a ‘cruel’ beauty. Such an “idol” is Rosaline. It is, therefore, 
scarcely to be wondered at that Romeo’s fashionable melan- 
choly is expressed in fashionable rhetoric form. What is 
remarkable is that profound and _ significant motifs keep 
sounding through this rhetoric. ‘‘O brawling love! O loving 
hate!’’ sighs Romeo (ibid.), not realising that he is speaking 
of the basic theme of the impending tragedy in which he is 
already cast for the main role, of the theme of hatred and 
love. 

The second appearance of Romeo adds little to what has 
already been said. The melancholy theme is shot through 
with snatches in quite another kcy. ‘Shut up in prison, kept 
without my food, whippcd and tormented and-Good den, 
good fellow” (I, 2). At the same time the tragic theme 
acquires the form of a gloomy foreboding (I, 4). And, again, 
it is typical that Romeo's specch, full of heavy forebodings, 
ends on a note of jollity. “On, lusty gentlemen!” (ibid.) As 
if in answer to this phrase the drum strikes up merrily. All 
this is very youthful. 

Romeo meets Juliet. Here, the lyrical motifs begin. First 
lyrical enthusiasm: “‘O, she doth teach the torches to burn 
bright! It seems she hangs upon the check of night like a 
rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear’ (I, 5). Then, the tender sonnet 
of the first meeting (I, 5). From this moment we have to do 
with quite a different Romeo whose whole being is concen: 
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trated on a different goal. His affectation is a thing of the 
ast. 

: At the beginning of the second act, Romeo compares 
Juliet to the sun, to the centre of the earth’s rotation (II, 1 and 
2). Romeo is full of centripetal energy. “Stony limits cannot 
hold love out,” he tells Juliet when she exclaims that “the 
orchard walls are high and hard to climb” (II, 2). The joy 
which has flooded Romeo's soul sparkles in the merry puns 
which he exchanges with Mercutio (II, 4). 

But, suddenly, Romeo is overtaken by misfortune. Tybalt 
kills Mercutio, Romeo kills Tybalt. ““O, I am fortune’s fool!” 
Romeo cries out despairingly (III, 1). Despair also permeates 
the scene in Friar Laurence’s cell which ends with an uprush 
of joy in Romeo's heart: he is going to keep tryst with 
Juliet. 

The famous scene of the last meeting between Romeo and 
Juliet (III, 5) has always been a favourite with readers and 
theatre audiences. 

Romeo’s speech in this scene is quite different from that 
which he employs in the early scenes. His wonderful mono- 
logue beginning with the words “It was the lark, the herald 
of the morn” (ibid.) is full of living warmth. Instead of the 
rhetoric of the early scenes, this is living poetry. Romeo’s 
speech is somehow lingeringly serious. Profoundly serious, 
too, is the whole tone of this scene. In the dim light of the 
dawn each is astonished by the other's pallor and Juliet has 
a momentary vision of Romeo dead in the bottom of a tomb 
(ibid.). 

For a long time we lose sight of Romeo. Then we find 
him again in Mantua. He is in spirits, he has had a good 
dream. And again, fate strikes him down like a thunder-bolt 
from a clear sky: Balthasar brings news of Juliet’s death. 
Romeo's reaction to this news is neither rhetorical nor poetic. 
He speaks a prosaic language, shattering in its natural 
simplicity: “Is it even so? I don’t believe you, stars! Thou 
know’st my lodging-get me ink and paper, and hire post- 
horses; I will hence tonight” (V, 1). In just such a way, 
naturally and simply, a man does speak when overtaken by 
sudden grief. It is only surprising that the editors of the 
generally-accepted English text have failed to appreciate 
the profound rightness of these words and have exchanged 
the simple “I don’t believe” for the more rhetorical ‘‘Then 
I defy”. Yet it is only in the first, so-called “doubtful”, 
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quarto Romeo and Juliet that we find “defy’’. In all other 
old editions which serve as first sources for the text (includ- 
ing the ‘First Folio’) we have “don’t believe’. The question 
would seem clear enough. But the trouble was that, in the 
eighteenth century, Alexander Pope thought the words 
“T don't believe’’ smacked of atheism. Apart from this, 
one cannot help suspecting that Pope fell for the rhetorical 
fervour of ‘defy’. Subsequent editors followed Pope’s 
lead and, as a result, the ‘‘canonic” text reads: “I defy you, 
stars!” 

Equally lacking in sensitivity are those critics who see 
something unnatural in the fact that, at such a moment, 
Romeo should remember in such detail the appearance of the 
apothecary, the various objects in his shop, etc. Is it not 
true to man’s nature to remember irrelevant details at a 
moment of shock? 

The sharpening of all his faculties leads Romeo to invol- 
untary reflection about life in general. It is here we find 
Romeo’s most profound statement. He calls gold a poison, 
worse than the poison he has received from the apothecary 
(V, 1). 

In the churchyard, Romeo comes across Paris. ‘‘Good 
gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man!” Romeo exhorts 
him (V, 3). And again calls Paris “youth” and, even, “boy”. 
Romeo is perhaps younger in years than Paris, or the same 
age, but, thanks to al] that he has been through, he is the 
older. Paris is a “youth”, a “boy”; Romeo-a “man”. Two 
weeks have gone by (but what a two weeks!) and the youth- 
ful Romeo has become a man, he has grown up before our 
eyes. 

s s 6 


Still more striking is the growth of Julict. At the beginning 
of the tragedy she is still nothing but a little girl. Her nurse 
calls her “lamb” and “ladybird” (I, 3). She is meckly submis- 
sive towards her mother and says she will act and even feel 
only with her consent. But then she mects Romeo and, im- 
mediately, love is born in her. “If he be married, my grave 
is like to be my wedding bed” (I, 5). Of course, at that 
particular moment she is exaggerating: such words merely 
come involuntarily to her lips. It is the sombre “irony 
of fate’’ that these words, spoken by a little girl in the 
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vehemence of the moment, are to prove prophetic: Juliet’s 
wedding bed is indeed to be the grave. 

Deep, strong feeling awakes the power of thought. This 
little girl, who has just been addressed as “lamb” and “‘lady- 
bird”, begins to reflect on the meaning of life. Shakespeare 
lets us see Juliet thinking. ‘Thou art thyself,” she reasons, 
alone with her thoughts, “though not a Montague. What’s 
Montague? It is not hand, nor foot, nor arm, nor face, nor 
any other part belonging to a man. O, be some other name! 
What's in a name? That which we call a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet” (II, 2). Juliet, as we see, affirms 
the priority of the reality over the name, casts down what 
Bacon calls “the idol of the name”. ‘Romeo,’ says Juliet, 
“doff thy name, and for that name which is no part of thee 
take all myself” (ibid.). Juliet enters into opposition against 
the accepted views of her circle in which the significance of 
the aristocratic clan name was held to be of basic importance. 
She feels that, for this struggle, she will need strength. “O, for 
a falconer’s voice!’’* she exclaims (ibid.). She begins to feel 
her position as one of bondage which deprives her of her 
own independent voice. ‘Bondage is hoarse and may not 
speak aloud,” she reflects (ibid.). 

Juliet is infinitely happy. But her shyness makes her more 
modest, more reserved than Romeo. ‘‘Conceit, more rich in 
matter than in words, brags of his substance, not of orna- 
ment. They are but beggars who can count their worth; but 
my true love is grown to such excess I cannot sum up sum 
of half my wealth” (IT, 6). 

And so we come upon Juliet again at the beginning of the 
second scene of the third act as she pronounces her splendid 
soliloquy: “Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, towards 
Phoebus’ lodging: such a waggoner as Phaethon would 
whip you to the West...’ (III, 2). Juliet compares herself 
to the impatient, passionate Phaethon. Apostrophising these 
“fiery stceds’, Juliet does not beg, she commands. She has 
acquired strength. Of course, she has not thereby lost gen- 
tleness, which is evident in this same soliloquy: ‘Come, 
civil night, thou sober suited matron, all in black’ (ibid.). 
And, in the same soliloquy, there are still traces of her 
childishness: ‘So tedious is this day as is the night before 


* That is, a strong, loud voice. 
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some festival to an impatient child that hath new robes and 
may not wear them” (ibid.). It may be, however, that Julict 
thinks of this child with the smile of a grown-up person. 
But the main thing is that new traits have been brought to 
light in Juliet: intelligence, strength, courage. And here the 
blow falls: Romeo has killed Tybalt. For the first moment 
Juliet is seized with anger: “‘O, serpent heart, hid with a 
flowering face’ Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave?” (Ibid.). 
In A. D. Popow’s production (The Theatre of the Revolution, 
Moscow, 1935) there was a remarkable detail: at that 
moment Juliet lays her hand on her dagger. In her, in 
this little gir! who, at the beginning of the tragedy, appears 
so meek, courses the fiery blood of the Capulets; she 
is the daughter of her environment and she knows the 
call of the vendetta. But her love for Romeo drowns 
that call. 

Juliet, in this scene, is all trembling, all flame. ‘Shame 
come to Romeo!” savs the nurse (ibid.). ‘‘Blistered by thy 
tongue!’ cries Juliet in fury. And, later, ““O, what a beast 
was I to chide at him!” (Ibid.), All this has nothing more in 
common with the meek little girl who was ready to comply 
obediently with all her mother’s behests. 

For Juliet a time of severe trial has set in. After her tryst 
with Romeo Lady Capulet comes and tells Juliet of her plan 
to have Romeo poisoned. For the first time, Juliet has to 
dissemble before her mother. And yet another blow: her 
parents wish to marry her to Paris, and Juliet reacts with 
ill-concealed anger: “Now by Saint Peter’s Church and Peter, 
too, he sha!! not make me there a jovful bride!” (III, 5). She has 
grown thin and pale from all that she has been through: 
her quick tempered father calls her a “‘green-sickness carrion!” 
and “tallow-face’ (ibid.). But she has acquired formidable 
inner strength. Her despair is great. “Is there no pity sitting 
in the clouds, that sees into the bottom of my grief?” (Ibid.) 
But her strength is great also. When the nurse advises her 
tc marry Paris and she is left quite without support in her 
own home, in the curses which she showers on the nurse we 
feel a hitherto unsuspected might: ‘Ancient damnation! O 
most wicked fiend!” etc. (Ihid.) This diatribe she ends in the 
words: “If all else fail, myself have power to dic.” And we 
do not doubt her. She is ready to fight to the death. In the 
same vein, in Friar Laurence’s cell, where she gives free reign 
to her despair: ‘Past hope, past cure, past help!” (IV, 1), 
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she says that she will throw herself down from a high tower 
rather than marry Paris (ibid.). 

It is a hard struggle she has to wage. She controls, with 
enormous difficulty, her anger against Paris. She pretends to 
her parents (with still greater difficulty, of course) that she 
is prepared to do their bidding. The culminating moment of 
this struggle is the scene in which she drinks off the potion 
given her by Friar Laurence. Although at first she had 
decided on this step without hesitation, had clutched at the 
vial of liquid as a drowning man at a straw, and begged 
Friar Laurence “O, tell me not of fear!’’ (IV, 1), now she has 
to fight against a fear which has taken hold of her whole 
being. Perhaps the monk has given her poison? Or what if 
she awakes in the vault before Romeo comes, all alone 
among the dead? But her love for Romeo overcomes her fear: 
“Romeo, I come! This do I drink to thee” (IV, 3). 

She awakes in the vault somehow transfigured, very grown- 
up, mature, serious. She remembers well where she is and 
why she is here. When Friar Laurence persuades her to fly 
from the dark vault, she answers simply: “Go, get thee 
hence, for I will not away.” She speaks to the dead Romeo 
without cries or tears, but with a quiet and tender affection, 
as one might talk to a beloved child. Without complaint or 
hesitation she stabs herself with his dagger, because there 
is no other way out. 

We have seen how Romeo grew up in the course of the 
action. But Juliet has, nevertheless, outgrown him. It is not 
without significance that Shakespeare, having called his 
tragedy ‘Romeo and Juliet’, chose to end it on the words: 


For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo, 


putting Juliet’s name first. 


* % id 


“A little more than kin, and less than kind,” says Hamlet 
(I, 2), in answer to the words of the King who addresses him 
as “cousin” and “son”. These words are variously interpreted 
by the commentators. One thing, however, is clear. Hamlet 
is displeased at something. At what? Possibly the answer to 
this is contained in Hamlet's next lines. “How is it that the 
clouds still hang on you?” asks the King. To which Hamlet 
replies: “Not so, my lord; I am too much i’ the sun.” From 
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the many explanations of this phrase, let us take a closer 
look at the two which seem to us to carry most conviction. 
In the first place, Hamlet is punning on the words “son” and 
“sun”. “You have gone too far in calling me son,” he is saying. 
If this is so, Hamlet is displeased at the King’s calling himself 
his ‘father’; that is, Hamlet is, first and foremost, sorrowing 
for his father and is angry at Gertrude for her too hasty 
marriage. This is the explanation which Gertrude herself 
puts upon the business. She tells Claudius that she has no 
doubt of the cause of Hamlet’s “‘indisposition’”’. According to 
her, it is “his father’s death, and our o’erhasty marriage” 
(II, 2). In the second place, Hamlet's phrase, as it is under- 
stood by Dover Wilson, may contain a reference to a proverb 
current at that time: “Out of God's blessing into the warm 
sun.” In that case, Hamlet is displeased at having been 
passed over in his claim to the throne. ‘““‘You have done me 
out of my father’s inheritance,” he is saying. This is the 
interpretation set upon his words by Claudius, who is always 
afraid of Hamlet as a dangerous rival and the legal heir to 
the throne. Moreover, Hamlet does in fact call Claudius a 
thief who has stolen the crown “‘the precious diadem”’ (III, 4). 
It is quite possible that Hamlet’s answer implies both mean- 
ings. 

There is yet another reason for Hamlet’s displeasure. In 
this same scene he is deeply affronted by the word used by 
the Queen: ‘‘seems’’. He answers with emotion that he knows 
not “seems”, that he knows only what is (I, 2). He is offend- 
ed by “‘‘all forms, moods, shapes of grief’ beneath which 
there is nothing and which were all the tribute paid to the 
memory of his father during the all too brief period of court 
mourning. 

From the words of Ophelia, we know that Hamlet has “the 
courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword” (III, 1); 
according to her words, he is ‘the glass of fashion’, “the 
observed of all observers” (ibid.). From these words we may 
conclude that, at one time, when his father was still alive, 
Hamlet had been a dandy and a general favourite. This is, 
so to speak, Hamlet’s pre-history. But then he was sent to 
the University where he read and thought and talked and 
where he made friends—and this, of course, is no chance 
detail-with the poor student Horatio. Having returned to the 
royal palace for his father’s funeral, he has arrived to attend a 
merry wedding, has seen ‘’all forms, moods, shapes of grief’ 
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assumed merely for the sake of outward propriety. He is 
staggered by the change which has taken place in everything 
around him; later he says of this: ‘Those that would 
make mows at him [Claudius] while my father lived, give 
twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats apiece for his picture 
in little’ (II, 2). And all this ‘seeming’, that is insincerity, 
hypocrisy, which he now perceived for the first time at close 
quarters, shocks him to the depths of his soul. 

This is the fundamental cause of Hamlet’s displeasure. 
That this is indeed how things stand is made clear from the 
following monologue. His surroundings themselves awake 
disgust. “Fie on ‘t! Ah fie,” he exclaims, “ ‘tis an unweeded 
garden, that grows to seed” (I, 2). The haste of his mother 
who has married again before her tears were dry, the 
lecherous image of Claudius whom he compares to a satyr, 
are simply the expression of general disaster. Hamlet is 
youthfully worked up, youthfully emotional and, like the 
youth he is, ready to lay hands on himself in his despair. 
And, had not religion forbade it (I, 2), it is possible that this 
is what he would have done. 

So it is a very youthful Hamlet we see before us. Not only 
the fact that he is a University student suggests his youth. 
Here, textological arguments are admissible. The words 
“fellow-student” by which Hamlet addresses Horatio (I, 2) 
can be understood either as “‘comrade-student” or as “‘col- 
league-scholar’” (in al! other cases Shakespeare uses the word 
“student’’ to mean “scholar” and not ‘‘undergraduate’”). 
Hamlet, one might conclude from this, is a scholar attached 
to the University and not necessarily a student. In exactly 
the same way, when Horatio speaks of ‘‘young Hamlet” (I, 1), 
it may be that, by the use of this epithet, he merely means 
to distinguish him from ‘old Hamlet’, that is, from the late 
King. And still the text does contain indisputable proofs 
that Hamlet is a young man, a youth, even. Laertes compares 
Hamlet’s love to “a violet in the youth of primy nature” (I, 3). 
“As this temple waxes,” says Laertes in the same scene, refer- 
ring, of course, to the body as a temple, from which we may 
understand that Hamlet is still physically growing. The very 
verses which Hamlet addressed to Ophelia (II, 2) betray his 
youth, Finally, the Ghost speaks of Hamlet's ‘‘young blood’ 
(I, 5) and calls him “noble youth” (I, 5). Before us, then, is 
a youth, indignant, troubled, scandalised by the falsity, dis- 
sembling, and lies which he is now brought face to face with 
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for the first time in his lite, and there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that Polonius explains the whole matter as the 
madness of love, “common to the younger sort” (II, 1). 
Polonius remembers that, in his youth, he himself “suffered 
much extremity for love” (II, 2). He docs not know that 
Hamlet has discovered a terrible crime, that he is stricken to 
the heart by the words of the Ghost, which have shaken and 
overturned his whole being. 

It is significant that, at his next appearance (II, 2), Hamlet 
speaks in prose. Here the rhythm is quite different than in 
the beginning. If, in the beginning, Hamlet is eager to com- 
municate, now he is secretive, has retired into himself and 
speaks only in hints and half-expressed implications. He calls 
Polonius a “‘tishmenger” (II, 2), using a word which, in the 
language of the taverns, meant ‘‘a trader in live goods”. 
Polonius, Hamlet is implying, is ready to sell his daughter. 
“For if this sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god 
kissing carrion,” Hamlet begins, but does not finish his 
thought: so even the lovely Ophelia might breed evil in 
contact with the corruption of court life. 

These are no longer flare-ups of youthful indignation and 
wrath. These are bitter reflections. And this bitterness is 
intensified by the meeting with Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. These close friends of his childhood and fellow- 
students at the University turn out to be traitors. Hamlet 
vents this bitterness in the lines in which he tells why he 
has “lost his mirth” (IT, 2). 

“What a piece of work is a man,” Hamlet exclaims. “How 
noble in reason, how infinite in faculties.... The beauty of 
the world! the paragon of animals!’ And this apotheosis of 
man Hamlet breaks off unexnectedly with the words: “Man 
delights not me.” 

The splendid Russian nineteenth-century actor M. T. Iva- 
nov-Kozelsky (1850-1898) staged this passage with startling 
simplicity and, at the same time, with deep intuitive under- 
standing. Suddenly, his eve fell on Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern. No, man does not delight Hamlct! 

Hamlet’s inability to reconcile dream and reality brings 
him close to the Utopians of that era. Hamlet himself is not 
aware of his involvement with this basic duality and so 
ignores the cause cf his own discontent. To the words already 
quoted as to how he has of late “lost-all his mirth”, Hamlet 
adds the parenthesis—“but wherefore I know not”. 
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It is as though the actors had arrived from the “Kingdom 
of Dreams”. In this sphere, the sphere of dreams, Hamlet 
feels free and at ease. Calmly, intelligently and in detail he 
discusses some play with the actors (probably Marlowe's The 
Tragedy of Dido, Queen of Carthage). But, for Hamlet, the 
actor’s recitation brings on an acute onset of that dualism of 
which we have already spoken. The actor who has surren- 
dered himself entirely to ‘’a fiction’, “a dream of passion” 
(II, 2) weeps for Hecuba—why cannot he, Hamlet, kindle in 
himself an equally passionate attitude to real life? And, find- 
ing no answer, Hamlet curses himself for inaction. Here a 
new aspect of Hamlet arises—confused, questing, displeased 
with himself. Already, he seems less young (it may not be 
fortuitous that here there is a reference to Hamlet’s beard 
{ibid.]). Before us we see an unfamiliar, pallid man with 
trembling hands who wonders whether it may not be the 
devil who has played a trick on him, taking advantage of his 
weakness and melancholy (ibid.), that is, of his tendency to 
see the gloomy side of everything. 

And the thought of suicide returns to haunt Hamlet. But 
it returns to a mature man. If the soliloquy of Act I, Scene 2, 
which “flew on commas” was an expression of emotion, a 
heart-cry, then the monologue ‘To be or not to be” is a 
meditation spoken out loud. Instead of exclamations we meet 
here such phrases as “whether ‘tis nobler...”, “to sleep-— 
perchance to dream...”, “there’s the respect, that makes...”, 
etc. This is the language of deliberation. Instead of a garden 
rank with weeds we have here something more concrete, a 
check-list of evils: ‘The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely, the pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, the 
insolence of office....’’ Hamlet has matured, grown up. He 
is no longer a youth. He has given himself wholly over to 
meditation. The hypertrophy of thought “sicklies o’er”’ “the 
native hue of resolution”. Hamlet has, as it were, withdrawn 
from life, has become what we might call an ascetic of the 
mind. 

A new and heavy blow is in store for Hamlet. Ophelia has 
become the unwitting accomplice of his enemies. When 
Hamlet asks Ophelia, ‘‘Where’s your father?” (III, 1), he, of 
course, knows that Polonius is somewhere close by. He 
knows that Ophelia’s answer: ‘At home, my lord,” is an 
untruth. Otherwise there is no explanation as to why Hamlet 
suddenly speaks so spitefully of Polonius. Indeed, from his 
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own words: “Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may 
play the fool no where but in’s own house” (ibid.), it is 
evident that he is aware that Polonius is eavesdropping on 
his conversation with Ophelia. Otherwise there is equally no 
explanation as to why Hamlet suddenly begins to storm at 
Ophelia, whom he has just begged to remember his sins in 
her prayers, why he begins to reproach her with dissembling, 
hypocrisy (the word ‘‘paintings’” {ibid.] does not mean only 
powder and rouge but carries the hidden meaning of “a 
mask’’). lf even Ophelia, albeit unwittingly, has joined the 
ranks of his enemies, then for Hamlct there is nothing left 
in life. He has come to a complete denial of the world. “Get 
thee to a nunnery!” 

It has been rightly remarked that Hamlet appears to us 
in each succeeding scene in a different guise to that in which 
we had expected to see him. After his explanation with 
Ophelia, we expect to see a gloomy, tormented man. But it 
is a calm Hamlet who meets our eyes, talking intelligently 
to the actors about art. He is in his own sphere, the sphere 
of ‘dream’ and thought. He is now talking not about one 
particular play as before but about the fundamental princi- 
ples of art. In the final analysis, art is Hamlet’s only remaining 
link with life. It is a new, great joy for Hamlet that he has 
found, in art, a weapon. To serve as a weapon, art must 
become active, near to life; it must “hold, as ‘t were, the 
mirror up to nature” (III, 2). In these words of Hamlet's it 
is surely right to see Shakespeare’s own declaration on art. 
The closeness of Hamlet to Shakespeare and the many other 
humanists of the epoch is here particularly obvious. Shake- 
speare, too, could use his pen as a weapon. 

And here we see Hamlet alight with the joy of imminent 
battle. In his repartee there is a new boldness and decision. 
He is insolent to the King before the whole court, teases 
Polonius, throws Gertrude a careless answer and proceeds to 
torment Ophelia, whose betrayal he cannot forget, with barbed 
witticisms. The play on the death of Gonzago ends in a 
triumph for Hamlet. The King is exposed, he has fallen into 
the ‘“‘mousetrap” which Hamlet has prepared for him. And, 
triumphant, the victorious Hamlet breaks into verse in which 
he compares himself to a playful hart and the King to a 
“stricken deer’ (III, 2). And, on this, there follows a very 
interesting little speech which has received less attention than 
it merits. Hamlet says that, if fate goes against him, he will 
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turn actor (ibid.). He is, indeed, essentially an artist-not 
necessarily a great actor, as Shakespeare himself was not a 
great actor (the best part ever allotted to the latter, according 
to his first biographer Rowe, was the Ghost in Hamlet)-but, 
still, an artist and a thinker, who, to use his own words, was 
only capable of creating a “mousetrap” in “image” (ibid.), 
and it is only in the realm of images that he can carry the 
victory. In this sphere we feel Hamlet's immense strength. 
It was no idle remark of one Shakespearean scholar who 
observed that, of all Shakespeare’s heroes, only Hamlet could 
have written his plays. 

But no sooner is Hamlet again faced with reality than he 
becomes powerless. He does not kill the King at prayer 
because he begins to reason the issue at a moment when 
reason is quite out of order. All his reproaches to his mother 
are wasted: immediately after this scene Gertrude again 
appears with Claudius and addresses him as “mine own 
lord’ (IV, 1). True, Hamlet kills Polonius, but he kills him 
in a fit of passion, having taken him for the King. The Queen 
is right enough to label his deed “rash” (III, 4). These tran- 
sitions from deliberation to fits of wild passion from now on 
become characteristic of Hamlet. 

In the soliloquy of the fourth scene of the fourth act, 
Hamlet again reproaches himself with inaction. Some com- 
mentators see this soliloquy as a turning-point, after which 
traits of decision are supposed to become dominant in 
Hamlet's character, but they overlook the fact that Hamlet 
concludes his soliloquy with the words: “O, from this 
time forth, my thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth!” 
(IV, 4.) Hamlet speaks of “thoughts”, not ‘acts’. Shakespeare 
needed the story of Fortinbras’ campaign in order to 
juxtapose action without thought and thought without 
action. 

It is only possible to speak of any decisiveness or active- 
ness displaced by Hamlet in the events which follow with 
great circumspection. His actions bear the stamp of those 
sudden fits of passion of which we have already spoken. He 
was the first to board the pirate vessel and become their 
prisoner—a pointless, wild action. True, he cunningly and 
successfully turned the tables on Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, sending them to their death. But here, too, he was 
acting on the spur of the moment. He tells Horatio this 
himself: “Rashly, and praised be the rashness of it, let us 
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know, our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, when 
our deep plots do pall” (V, 2). And, further: “Ere I could 
make a prologue to my brains, they had begun the play” 
(ibid.). 

Hamlet appears at the gravevard. He is sad. We feel the 
end is near. He remembers his childhood (Yorick). The thought 
that death makes all men equal is now his dominant theme. 
We see before us a man who has been through much and 
suffered much. And we are not in the least surprised when we 
understand from the words of the grave digger that Hamlet 
is thirty years old. And this is the samc Hamlet whom we 
saw at the beginning of the tragedy as a very young man in 
love for the first time! How much time does the tragedy 
cover? From the point of view of astronomical time—about 
two months. But from the point of view of dramatic time, the 
only kind which Shakespeare acknowledged as important, 
many years of hard experience and hard thinking have gone 
by. The fact of the matter is that, with his inner eye, he saw 
Hamlet in the graveyard as very far from being the same 
young man as at the beginning of the tragedy. Just as at the 
finale, in the duel scene, he saw Hamlet, whose love (only 
two months ago, by astronomical time) Laertes had com- 
pared to a spring violet, and whom Ophelia had called the 
“rose of the fair state’, as a stout, flabby man badly out of 
condition. “He's fat and scant of breath,” the Queen says of 
him (V, 2). 

Seen beside the immense depths and complexity of Shake- 
speare’s creations, there is something naive and childish in 
this lack of correspondence between astronomical time and 
dramatic time-there is a kind of ccho of the ingeniousness 
of folk art. Just as in Vyacheslav Shishkov’s story The Durk 
Hour: “And now the Tunguz Nicl is thirty-five. But by the 
time Spring comes, he may be twenty, who knows ... or he 
may be fifteen... .” 

It is enough to compare Hamlet's first agitated, fiery, 
youthful soliloguy with the reserved, hesitant, quict words 
he addresses to Lacrtes before the duel (V, 2) in order to 
understand what a great way he has travelled. In a fit of 
uncontrollable passion (the last flare-up!) he kills Claudius. 
Now all his enemies are dead. But the world is as full as 
ever of Claudiuses, Rosencrantzes, Guildensterns and Polo- 
niuses. Reality is still “this harsh world” (ibid.). But here a 
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ray of light falls). Hamlet asks Horatio to “‘tell his story” 
(ibid.). It is as though Hamlet’s dying gaze were strained 
towards the future. Hamlet does not die a pessimist. 


* * * 


We have followed the evolution of several of Shakespeare’s 
characters. The analysis we have given shows how dangerous 
it is to draw static portraits of Shakespeare’s dramatis perso- 
nae. The method of dynamic description is here essential; in 
other words, Shakespeare’s characters must be examined 
in the course of the development of the action. “Circum- 
stances mould their varied and many-sided characters before 
the eyes of the audience’’—once again we return to these 
words of Pushkin. 
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ALEXANDER ANIKST 


SHAKESPEARE—A WRITER OF THE PEOPLE 


THERE ARE in existence a vast number of works which seek 
to ascribe to Shakespeare this or that system of opinions in 
religion, politics, philosophy, and social morality. He is 
depicted now as a monarchist, now as a republican, now as 
a Catholic, now as a Protestant, now as an upholder of 
Christian doctrine, now as a supporter of pagan stoicism. It 
seems possible to find quotations from Shakespeare to suit 
almost everything and to use them te prove that he himself 
heid any or every conceivable point of view. 

However, this methed of operating with quotations is 
more likely te iead us astray than to preve a reliable guide 
to the truth. This is so for the simple reason that Shakespeare, 
in depicting all the wealth and variety of life, gave his 
characters the most widely divergent views, and it would be 
extremely risky to assume that his opinions coincided with 
thase expressed by this or that character although, at times, 
the temptation to do so is very great. Shakespeare was no 
preacher, it was not in character for him to transform his 
heroes into ‘mouthpieces’ for his own views and opinions. 
This, however, certainly should not exclude the possibility of 
establishing Shakespeare’s own attitudes. 

Soviet criticism, basing its conclusions on Marx’s and 
Engels’s letters to Lassalle, has been sccking since the mid- 
thirties to defend the thesis that Shakespeare's art has its 
roots in the folk tradition. The view of Shakespeare as an 
apologist of the idcology of the nobility has been rejected, 
as has the definition of Shakespeare as a representative of the 
humanist values of the middle classes. 

Shakespeare's claim to the title of a people's poct and an 
exponent of the folk tradition consisted in the fact that he 
expressed the progressive tendencies of the democratic strata 
of society, even though, in his views on society, he never 
actually adopted a revolutionary outlook. 

This affiliation with the popular tradition is evident from 
the way in which Shakespeare's art absorbs all that is finest 
in the national culture of England. It finds expression in the 
immediate democracy of the writer, whose plays are clearly 
intended for a popular audience. 
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However, it is also true that that part of the middle classes 
which had escaped the infection of Puritanism was also 
justified in seeing Shakespeare as “their” artist. Finally, 
certain sections of the nobility, carried away by the progres- 
sive movement of the epoch as a whole, also had the right 
to see in Shakespeare a writer akin to themselves. 

The question may be raised as to whether such a descrip- 
tion of Shakespeare’s social positions does not conflict with 
the basic idea of the writer as the mouthpiece of his class? 
The reply to this is given by Engels in his study of The 
Peasant War in Germany. Engels gives most precise definitions 
of the positions adopted by various participants in the social 
upheaval which took place in Germany at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. In this particular case, we are especi- 
ally concerned with the description of one of the participants 
in the Peasant War, Wendel Hipler, a description which is 
of fundamental significance for our argument. Of Hipler’s 
socio-political and ideological positions, Engels wrote: 

“Of all the leaders of the movement he (Wendel Hipler) 
had the best understanding of the existing situation. He was 
not a far-secing revolutionary like Munzer, not a peasant 
representative like Metzler or Rohrbach; his extensive experi- 
ence and his practical knowledge of the attitude of the various 
Estates towards each other, prevented him from representing 
any one of the Estates involved in the movement in opposi- 
tion to the others. Just as Minzer, a representative of the 
budding proletariat, which then stood outside the existing 
official organisation of society, was driven to anticipate com- 
munism, Wendel Hipler, the representative, as it were, of 
the cross-section of the nation’s progressive elements, antici- 
pated modern bourgeois society. The principles he represented 
and the demands he made were not really immediately 
feasible, but they were the somewhat idealised, and inevit- 
able, results of the dissolution of feudal society.’’* 

Of course, it would be excessively dogmatic to apply any 
characterisation of one figure of an epoch mechanically to 
describe another figure, and one, moreover, who lived rather 
later and in another country into the bargain. Nevertheless, 
in my opinion, much of what Engels wrote of Wendel Hipler 
does correspond with what could and should be said of Shake- 
speare in any attempt to define his social positions. 


* F. Engels, The Peasant War in Germany, Moscow, 1956, pp. 125-26. 
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There can be no doubt that Shakespeare penetrated more 
profoundly than any other dramatist of his time into the 
essence of the social contradictions and conflicts of his age. 
No other writer of that time was able to show the relation- 
ships between the Estates and classes of England in the age ot 
the decay of feudalism and of the formation of bourgeois 
society so vividly as they were depicted by Shakespeare. At 
the same time, it seems to me indisputable that we may say 
of him, as of Wendel Hipler, that he did not come to express 
the interests of any one, particular Estate over and above any 
other. Fully applicable to Shakespeare are Engels’s words 
descriving a representative ‘of a cross-section of the nation’s 
progressive elements’. And, finally, the dramatic conflicts in 
Shakespeare’s work, especially in the period of the great 
tragedies, give sufficient grounds for saying that Shake- 
speare also ‘anticipated modern bourgeois society”. 

To anticipate bourgeois society is not, of course, to be 
understood in the sense of direct support or of unqualified 
acceptance of such a society's vital principles. Bourgeois 
progress was profoundly contradictory. Inherent in it were 
elements indisputably conducive to real social advances but, 
at the same time, it was accompanied by processes of a 
profoundly tragic nature for the mass of the people. 

Notwithstanding all this, even those who perceived not 
only the positive but also the negative possibilities of this 
progress did not necessarily draw the conclusion that it was 
essential to put the clock back and to return society to forms 
of life and ways of thinking which had outlived their signifi- 
cance. Such a position, in our opinion, corresponded roughly 
to that held by Shakespeare. 

A man needs to know what he is living for, what is the 
meaning and the goal of his existence, and medicval doctrine 
offered answers to these questions which, for a long time, 
satished the spiritual demands of mankind. Survivals of 
medieval ways of thinking were still very strong at the time 
of the Renaissance. We have no intention of denying that 
Shakespeare’s characters often speak and think in forms 
inherited from the Middle Ages, in the same way as Bacon, 
as Marx rightly noted, occasionally shows traces of tcleolo- 
gical inconsistency. 

However, after the profound changes in the foundations 
of society, and the fundamental renewal of the whole struc- 
ture of life which had taken place during the Renaissance, 
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the old ideology was no longer capable of explaining the 
world, although people continued to cling to habitual and 
traditional concepts and views. 

It was natural that medieval concepts should not die out 
straight away and were long preserved in everyday life, in 
forms of speech, even though they had lost their meaning 
and no longer, perhaps, carried conviction. We do not now- 
adays consider that a man is necessarily religious because 
he says “honest to God!”, exclaims ‘Oh, Lord!’’, talks of 
“the torments of hell’’ or swears by the ‘Devil’. Some 
students of Shakespeare, however, incline to make this 
elementary mistake when they find him using terminology bor- 
rowed from everyday medieval usage and attempt to demon- 
strate from this that not only Shakespeare’s words but their 
inner content as well are the same as in the preceding epoch. 

In Shakespeare’s works live and act people of his own 
time. Although they bear the distinguishing marks of people 
of an intermediary, transitional era, when the old has not yet 
altogether died away, they nevertheless act as people of the 
new era. Their whole psychology is the psychology of man 
of the Renaissance. Their minds reflect the shifts which took 
place in men’s consciousness at this time and the spiritual 
searchings characteristic of the epoch. 

The collapse of the medieval conception of the world was 
far from simple or easy for the man who lived through it, 
not only because it accompanied the collapse of a centuries- 
old way of life but also because, in a world suddenly seen to 
be infinitely more complex than he had hitherto suspected, 
man was left without spiritual guidance. 

When the monopoly of power exercised by the Church over 
the minds of men was broken, the very character of society's 
thought underwent a change. However much certain modern 
Shakespearean scholars may try to show Shakespeare as a 
man of medieval views, no amount of sophistic argumen- 
tation can alter the simple fact, of which students of Shake- 
speare in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were already 
well aware, that all Shakespeare’s art is impregnated with 
the lay spirit of the Renaissance, in contradistinction to the 
ecclesiastical spirit which informed the ideology of the 
Middle Ages. 

The distinguishing feature of the new Weltanschauung 
which began to take shape in the epoch of the Renaissance 
was its emancipation from the influence of religion. However, 
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nowadays attempts are being made to convince us that this, 
in fact, was not so. Supnverters of various creeds look to 
Shakespeare for a champion of their beliefs. Particularly 
active in this field are the Roman Catholics. We know that 
Catholicism has become the fashion in certain circles of the 
contemporary middle-class intelligentsia. There is, therefore, 
nothing surprising in the fact that Shakespeare, too, has been 
turned into a Catholic. It appears that he was not a partic- 
ularly zealous practitioner ef the Anglican faith because he 
was a secret Catholic (the Catholic faith was, of course, at 
that time, the object of persecution in England). 

Even if this were sa, it nevertheless seems to us indisput: 
able that religion does not play any fundamental part in 
Shakespeare's works. The mast objective Shakespearean 
scholars have long since pointed out the religious indifferent- 
ism of the great dramatist. In any case, the spectator of 
Shakespeare's plays in Shakespeare’s theatre was given no 
material on which to base conclusions of a religious character. 
Such questions did net arise in the playwright’s works. 

Whichever plav of Shakespeare’s we may choose to take, 
its action and characters overturn the conception of the 
medieval sources of Shakespeare’s thought and art. Only 
those who have lost themselves in the printed lines of the 
text, dissected and totally deprived of inner unity and whole- 
ness, and who have lost the ability to see Shakespeare’s plays 
as living drama, could have formulated the conceptions 
against which we are arguing here. No arguments, however 
subtle, proffcred by such Shakespearean critics can convince 
an audience following the performance of any of Shake- 
speare’s plays that the great dramatist looked at life through 
the spectacles of medieval dogmatism. Who will believe that 
this genius of comedy and tragedy is nearer in spirit to the 
didactic Archbishop of Canterbury (flenry V) or to the wise 
Ulysses (Troilus and Cressida), than to the passionate Romco 
or to the truth-secker Hamlet? Is it conccivable that such 
infectiously merry comedies and such grandioscly sombre 
tragedics were created by an artist who had a ready answer 
to every problem, an answer, morcover, not provided by 
himself but foreordained for him by the authority of medieval 
dogmatics and scholastics? 

It is not thus that we sce Shakespeare. If works can tell 
us of their authors, then Shakespeare's plays tell us of a man 
and of an artist of quite a different stamp. 
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Shakespeare does not appear to set himself the particular 
aim of confounding traditional opinions. Let everyone say 
and think what they feel to be right. This, at any rate, is what 
Shakespeare’s characters in fact do. Shakespeare is not 
interested in the question as to which of them is theoreti- 
cally more correct. For him, it is more important to discover 
what sort of people they are. Many can talk cleverly. The 
heart of the matter is not, however, the degree of truth in 
this or that saying a man has uttered, but whether he who 
is uttering it is a true man. 

When Claudius tells Hamlet that death is a natural phenom- 
enon which no one can avoid and that therefore it is wrong 
to turn one’s whole life into mourning because of the loss 
of a dear and beloved person, he is, to all appearances, 
absolutely right. And it is equally clear that Hamlet, ponder- 
ing a growing conviction that life is a garden rank with 
weeds which brings folk nothing but evil, is expressing an 
extreme view of unlimited pessimism to which no man of 
sense will subscribe. Yet we, the readers and spectators, 
know that the truth is not in Claudius, but in Hamlet, even 
though, theoretically speaking, we are in agreement with the 
King and not with the Prince. 

For Shakespeare, the most interesting thing in the world 
was man. Him it was he called ‘‘the beauty of the world”, 
“the paragon of animals’. If Bacon saw with his mind’s eyes 
into the veins of the earth and perceived its hidden riches, so 
Shakespeare saw into the mind, the heart, the soul of man, 
and discovered there amazing and inexhaustible treasures 
of thought and feeling, whimsically unexpected, beautiful, 
funny and terrible deeds. Let no one suppose that I mean to 
say that Shakespeare was not interested in the world 
outside man. But the world as Shakespeare saw it was 
not a world of things. It was a world inhabited by people. 
each one of whom represented an object of interest to the 
artist. 

Shakespeare’s characters, like Shakespeare himself, did not 
live in a Proustian room walled off from reality. There are 
few writers in whose works real life is presented in such an 
abundance of various manifestations as in Shakespeare. His 
heroes really do live, they are surrounded by nature with all 
its elements and by society, also with all its elements. But 
Shakespeare sees all the world in man and through man. To 
some extent, he still falls back naturally into naive anthro- 
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pomorphism. It is typical that, in the speech of his characters, 
society and nature are both compared to man, to his organ- 
ism, and phenomena of nature or of the body politic—to 
functions of the human body or to human actions. 

In Shakespeare, man lives surrounded by a natural world 
with which he feels himself so much at one that, when there 
is a storm in his soul, it is accompanied by thunderous 
phenomena in nature. He is never alone, even in moments 
of most profound isolation he always sees himself in relation 
to others and, for him, self-analysis is always bound up with 
the elucidation of his attitude to his surroundings. 

How much moral, psychological objectivity was a part of 
Shakespeare's nature we can judge from his lyric poetry. The 
lyrical hero of the Sonnets shows a wholehearted ability to 
understand the soul of his friend and of his beloved, he loses 
his own identity in them just as Shakespeare the playwright 
enters into the spiritual world of his heroes. 

The natural riches which Shakespeare discovered in man 
are never confined to the sphere of thought or feeling but are 
always exteriorised as action. His heroes are constitutionally 
incapable of living in themselves and for themselves. To 
express their human ‘I’, to achieve self-fulfilment, is some 
thing they can only accomplish in the surrounding world. They 
have to love or to hate, to sympathise or to despise, to destroy 
or to dodge death. To stand on the sidelines is, for them, a 
totally unacceptable attitude. 

They cannot confine themselves to mere existence. Each of 
them tried “to be’. But “to be’, for them, means not only to 
think and to feel, but to act and to struggle. Shakespeare's 
characters begin to live from the moment in which they 
become ripe for action. 

In Shakespeare’s plays there is not, nor could there be, 
any elegiac reconciliation with the world, nor is there an 
ironic approach to life as from the spectator’s pavilion. In 
individual cases, Shakespeare’s characters may express scep- 
tical thoughts, but scepticism as a philosophy is natural 
neither to Shakespeare nor to his heroes. Emotionally and 
intellectually, they reach out towards the absolute; they must 
have all—or nothing. 

In Shakespeare’s plays, the beginning and the end of all 
things is in people themselves. It is they who have the power 
to make life so beautiful that their own hearts will not be 
able to contain al] the joys of being, and it is they who can 
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make it so terrible that there will be no measuring the depths 
of suffering to which man may be reduced. 

The religious ideology of the Middle Ages taught that the 
misfortunes of life were essentially unimportant, that they 
should be ignored, that it was necessary to accept them, for 
eternal felicity awaited man in another life. The humanists 
rejected this cold comfort. Shakespeare often shows death, 
but his heroes, taking leave of life, do not speak of bliss 
beyond the grave. For them, only one thing exists and that 
is life on earth. All experience is concentrated in this earthly 
life and, beyond its borders, there is that which Hamlet and 
Prospero call sleep, for, whatever may happen to the soul of 
man after death, action (and we have already established 
that, for Shakespeare’s heroes, this is equivalent to life) is 
only possible here on earth. There, where man will no longer 
be capable of action, there will be no life. 

This life on earth is the acme of beauty. Man can find joy 
and pleasure in the mere fact of his physical existence, and 
some of Shakespeare’s characters do indeed count the 
simplest functions of man’s physical nature among the highest 
values of life. Man is beautiful in his physical being, in his 
very corporality. However, he is even more beautiful when 
inspired by thought and feeling. Shakespeare’s heroes drink 
deeply from the cup of life. 

But life is not only beautiful, it is also ruthless. If you 
have neglected to do something now, later will be too late. 
If you have lost your road, you will have to pay for the error. 
A fault committed once may be redeemed, but there is a 
kind of evil which sucks man dry, penetrating his very soul 
and poisoning the whole of his life. 

Life is made up of an endless series of temptations and 
there is no such thing as absolute virtue. Every man 
is balanced on the cutting edge of a knife, every man walks 
the brink of the precipice. Yet it is almost impossible to 
stumble, because everyone is pressing round you and you in 
your turn are pressing others. No one discovers his true 
nature until he finds himself out in this mélée and has to make 
his own way through it. 

In Shakespeare’s time, the memory of the medieval view 
according to which the whole creation is subject to a higher 
harmony was still very much alive. Several of Shakespeare's 
characters, for the most part old men, touch on this subject. 
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They remark with bitterness that this harmony has been 
upset. As we have already said, certain contemporary scholars 
try to present this as though Shakespeare’s tragic attitude 
to the world has its source in regret for the passing of this 
medieval harmony. 

A sufhcient number of Shakespeare’s plays depict various 
pericds in the history of the Middle Ages. Not only the His- 
tories, but several of the tragedies depict the Middle Ages as 
Shakespeare saw them. And we may assert with full convic- 
tion that Shakespeare somehow failed to notice any particular 
harmony tn the life of medieval society. The medieval chron- 
icles, which he knew through Holinshed, were scarcely 
calculated to impress him with the harmoniousness of me- 
dieval existence. Not only the Henrys and the Richards, but 
Lear, teo, was a King of Ancient Britain. One would have 
thought that Shakespeare might have shown at least one 
example of harmonious life in the past had he really thought 
as certain scholars would have us believe. 

The harmenious organisation of life was nothing but an 
ideal. It is as of an ideal that Shakespeare’s characters speak 
of it. But their pictures of this ideal vary. It is one thing for 
the weak-willed and pious Henry VI, dreaming in the very 
heat of bloody battle of a pastoral idyll. It is another for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Henry V), a sober politician who 
draws a picture of an ideal state in which cach Estate is 
allotted its own particular task, the purpose of which is to 
further and increase the might of the kingdom as a whole. 
And it is quite another thing again when Prospero, in The 
Tempest, drcams of an ideal harmony between the spiritual 
and the physical principles in man. 

We do not deny that Shakespeare had his own ideal of the 
harmonious life. However, that ideal was not inedieval. 
Shakespeare does not think of it as of something which had 
a real existence in the past, still less as something which 
existed in the contemporary present, but only as a presenti- 
ment of the future, as a goal towards which humanity is in 
duty bound to strive. 

Be all this as it may, the world in which Shakespeare's 
characters live is far from harmonious. As a dramatist, 
Shakespeare is not particularly interested in cases of harmo 
nious living. They are only possible as moments and, taken 
in the whole, life is full of discord. Harmony is always being 
broken by men themselves. 
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Not only Shakespeare’s plays but his lyric poetry as well 
is permeated with such sentiments. 

Shakespeare’s art is courageous. Shakespeare does not say 
to people: life is good because there is no evil and no mis- 
fortunes and man is only beautiful when he is happy. His 
drama is full of catastrophes: individuals perish, dynasties 
fall, states collapse, but, amid this sea of troubles and under 
the raining arrows of outrageous fortune, is revealed the full 
beauty and greatness of man, the victory of that which is his 
very essence, the victory of the human spirit. 

It is a generally accepted fact that Shakespeare’s heroes 
are distinguished by profundity, versatility and strength. But 
their most important feature-and this it is which makes 
Shakespeare the greatest of all playwrights—is their complete 
freedom of thought, feeling and action. Nowhere except in 
Shakespeare do we find such truly free, completely unfet- 
tered people. His heroes obey only the promptings of their 
own minds and hearts, if they have hearts. Their will is not 
bound by any outside force. 

This is not something to be taken for granted. The social 
existence of man throughout all the ages of the history of 
class society has always been such that freedom has remained 
out of reach, not only for those who occupied a humble 
position in the hierarchy of estates or classes but even for 
those whose place was at the summit of the social pyramid. 
People were under pressure from economic necessity, from 
the civic power, from religion and from the sway of customs 
and habits created by themselves. 

The dialectics of the historical process was such that, in 
attempting to emancipate itself from the mighty forces of 
nature, humanity made progress in this direction by imposing 
limitations on its own civil and social existence. People were 
deprived of freedom not only in their socio-political relation- 
ships but even in their spiritual lives. And, possibly, the 
spiritual suppression of man was never so all-embracing as 
in the Middle Ages, because the reigning ideology, which 
had penetrated deeply into the psychology of the masses, 
suppressed all aspirations towards freedom. 

If Shakespeare’s characters appeared as people spiritually 
unfettered and, therefore, completely free in their actions, 
then they owed this to a brief moment of history when the 
previous standards by which life had been governed had 
been destroyed and new standards had not yet had time to 
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crystallise and gain the general acceptance of socicty. Shake- 
speare’s heroes, therefore, are already free of feudal morality 
and are net vet bound by bourgeois morality. 

But do we not find characters in Shakespeare's 
Histories who act according to the dictates of knightly 
honour? And do not Shylock and other lovers of worldly 
goods show bourgeois self-interest? To these questions, the 
answer must be both ves and no. Of course, in the character 
of Hotspur (Henry IV’, Part I) there are certain typical features 
of feudal man. Yet his baronial wilfulness and his knightly 
passion for feats of courage are not so much a tribute paid 
to any definite code of morality as the manifestations of a 
character which has freely chosen this and not other ways 
of life, for, beside him, we see people for whom custom 
rates above the individual will and people for whom custom 
and all norms of behaviour have long since ceased to have 
any value or meaning whatsoever as, for instance, Falstaff. 
In the same way, next to the money-lender Shylock we see 
the merchant Antonio, and it becomes obvious to us that their 
moral princip!es are not formed by their submission to the 
norms of any particular social circle but by their own wills and 
characters. In this sense, Shakespeare’s feudal characters are 
not altogether true to the feudal medieval type in the same 
wavy as his bourgeois characters are far from being the type of 
bourgeois that we see in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

This is not to say that we wish to deny Shakespeare's 
heroes sociological representativity. But, in an epoch when 
the former ruling class was already in a state of decay and 
the new one was not yet formed, there could naturally be no 
question of the complete crystallisation of class types nor of 
absolute unity or identity between the individual and the 
class bases of a man’s character. This could have been so 
before, at the time of the maturity of feudalism, and it came 
to be so later, in the epoch of the hegemony of bourgeois 
ways and customs. 

For this reason, there is in Hotspur not only feudal bel- 
licosity but also genuine human courage. And, in exactly the 
same way, Shylock reveals not only bourgeois covctousness 
but the ability, in certain moments, to rise above his im- 
mediate material interests in order to avenge an affront to 
his human dignity. 

Shakespeare’s heroes know of the existence of moral 
standards, but they act not so much according to principle 
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as according to the dictates of their own characters. Some- 
times morality and character may be at one, sometimes moral 
requirements merely serve as a cloak to personal ambition 
which cannot by any stretch of the imagination be said to 
have its origin in the desire to stick to any particular ethical 
principles and, finally, there are times when Shakespeare’s 
characters deliberately reject all the precepts of morality. In 
any case, ethical dogma never plays a decisive part in deter- 
mining the behaviour of Shakespeare’s men and women. 

By their social position Shakespeare’s heroes belong to 
the upper classes. However, in the final analysis, they are, 
first and foremost, people endowed with qualities which are 
not the exclusive property of the nobility or the patricians. 
It was because of this that, for Shakespeare's public, all these 
plays about kings and princes, generals and aristocrats, were 
of such interest. The question of the morality or im- 
morality of this or that action is not decided in Shakespeare's 
works by the degree in which it corresponds to the narrow 
ethical precepts of any given class, but as a problem common 
to all people. Villainy remains villainy, independently or 
whether it be committed by a king or by a servant, just as 
the slaying of an unworthy man is morally justified in the 
same way for Hamlet and for Squire Iden (Henry VI, Part I). 

Shakespeare’s ethics are applicable to al} humanity because 
they are profoundly democratic in origin and are based on 
the principle of the natural equality of all people. If, there- 
fore, social inequality does still exist, then the higher a man’s 
social position, the higher is his moral responsibility to 
others, since power gives him the opportunity to influence 
the fates of many. 

It is possible that the popular quality of Shakespeare's art is 
most vividly manifested in his portrayals of royal personages. 
Shakespeare systematically destroys the aura of divinity 
which, in his time, still hung about the heads of kings. He 
shows them as ordinary people with all the human passions 
and foibles. He calls them to judgement, giving the audience 
every opportunity to appreciate their vices and imperfections. 
Fairly and squarely, Shakespeare sets the question of the 
moral right of those invested with power to sway the destinies 
of the nation and of the people. 

This is the point of view of the free man in a society which 
is still far from real equality. But the idea of human equality 
already lives in Shakespeare’s consciousness and forms the 
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basis of his ethic. Shakespeare's realism was so powerful 
thanks to the very fact that the artist had a great and 
beautiful ideal which served him as a rod against which to 
measure reality. 

When we speak of Shakespeare as of an artist of genius, 
who has lett us an amazingly powerful picture of his times, 
and when we praise him for his realism, we do not mean by 
this that his immediate vision of the world was just like that 
ef any other man who has given life a certain amount of 
thought. Shakespeare’s strength as an artist lay not only in 
his ability te see situations and characters which might be 
met with in life, but alse in his ability to see them in a 
particular light-in the light of the ideals of a higher 
humanity. Apart from exact observation of fact there are 
also truth, justice, goodness, beauty. And Shakespcare’s 
assessment of the true worth of human behaviour always 
implies the degree to which it corresponds, or fails to cor- 
respond, to these ideals. 

Shakespeare's genius did not find expression only in what 
he depicted or in how he immortalised the comedies and 
tragedies of his time, but also in the fact that he expressed 
that impulse toward freedom which was the emotional leit- 
motif of the progressive movements of the age. This impulse 
may have remained an unrealised dream. But the field of 
man’s vision, his horizons had become wider. 

For this reason the art of Shakespeare was not only a 
mirror of life, it was also a searchlight, picking out of the 
darkness a vision of a more perfect and beautiful life than 
that which was there for everyone to sce. 

Shakespeare's art did not only reflect; it also promoted and 
developed freedom-loving tendencies. It taught a new attitude 
to life, inspired proud and splendid impulses. 

It was for the very reason that Shakespeare’s aspiration 
towards the ideal was so truly immense that the realisation 
that the dream had remained a dream gave birth to those 
profoundly tragic insights which we find in his plays. 

In the age of Shakespeare, a new life was coming into 
being, and this renewal awoke great hopes. But they were 
not realised. We know why this was so: the breaking-up of 
the old forms of oppression did not lead to the actual 
emancipation of humanity. Feudal oppression was succeeded 
by capitalist slavery. People of that time could not grasp 
the causes and social processes which made this particular 
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historical development inevitable in the conditions of the 
time, but what they could not understand they yet felt very 
deeply, and this was reflected in the tragic art of the period, 
particularly in Shakespeare. 

The profound tragedies of life were fitting matter for such 
an artist as Shakespeare for to him who carried in his heart 
a high ideal was revealed in all its terrible strength that 
contradiction between true humanity and those social con- 
ditions which disfigured people’s souls, transforming their 
most sacred aspiration—to be themselves and, thereby, to 
achieve freedom-—into the cause of their own destruction or 
into a source of misfortunes for others. 

Shakespeare offers us no cheap comedies from the life of 
the bourgeoisie, nor does he depict its sorry dramas. Prosaic 
interests do, it is true, insinuate themselves into the relation- 
ships between Shakespeare’s characters, but, in the final 
count, the vital questions not only for the best but even for 
the worst of them-are: of what am I capable? what can I 
achieve? 

Each of them seems as it were to set himself the goal of 
sounding out the limits of human possibilities in all things; 
in joy and in sorrow, in heroic feats and in suffering, in love 
and in treachery, in knowledge and in emotion, in falling 
and in rising. 

But they live and act in a world where the freedom of the 
one is inevitably bound to clash with the urge to freedom of 
the other. They assert their liberty at the expense of their 
own kind. And, since each has his own particular goals and 
aspirations, they cannot avoid collision. 

The picture of life given in Shakespeare’s plays provides 
a concentrated image of a society in which each individual is 
an atom and the whole of society the field in which they 
collide and clash one with another. This is that presentiment 
of bourgeois society of which we have already spoken. Bul 
Shakespeare depicts a world in which the fetishism of things 
has not yet been established and people have not yet become 
slaves of circumstance. This distinguishes them from the 
characters depicted in the literature of mature bourgeois 
society. It is easy to trace this difference by comparing, say, 
Shakespeare’s King Lear with Balzac’s Pére Goriot. 

The nineteenth century literature shows us a society in thc 
process of forming individuals. Shakespeare shows us individ- 
uals in the process of forming a society. He depicts a world 
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in which everything is still being created and decided by 
people themselves. It depends on them whether life is to be 
this way or that. And, because they are not slaves of the 
social establishment but masters of their own fates, almost 
everyone of them achieves some features of heroic grandeur. 
Their freedom from restraining norms and traditional ties 
lends them independence. And here, Shakespeare is brought 
face to face not only with the advantages of freedom, but also 
with its reverse aspect. 

Man, when !cft to himself, turns out to be capable not only 
of good, but of evil too. The source of the one, as of the other, 
is in himselt.... ‘’ Tis in ourselves that we are thus, or thus. 
Our bodies are gardens; to the which our will are gardeners,”’ 
says Iago and, as often happens in Shakespeare, even though 
this aphorism is pronounced by an evil personage, its truth 
is confirmed in every play our dramatist ever wrote. 

However, that is only the beginning of the deliberations of 
this philosophising villain. Further, he says that man is like 
a pair of scales. In one scale lies ‘sensuality, the blood and 
baseness of our natures’ which, were it not balanced by the 
scale of reason, “would conduct us to most preposterous 
conclusions”. 

Harmony of thought and feeling, of reason and passion, 
of desire and will go to make up the perfect man and, in 
Shakespeare's plays, we often hear laudatory speeches about 
the living and epitaphs for the dead in which it is said that 
ail the qualities of their nature were balanced. This, on 
Shakespeare’s lips, was the highest praise. 

But life is always upsetting this balance. Reason becomes 
the slave of passions, and then it is that anger betrays Lear 
into cursing Cordelia, that jealousy prompts Othello to kill 
Desdemona, that pride leads Coriolanus to betray his country. 
Passion transforms reason into the executor and advocate of 
its desire and Richard of Gloucester finds a coldly reasoned 
justification for his crimes. Iago works out a supremely cun 
ning plan to encompass the ruin of Othello, Edmund finds 
arguments to justify his betrayal of brother and father. 

A man’s will can direct his feclings and thoughts to good 
as well as to evil deeds. While not denying the contemporary 
scientific explanation of the biological and social condition 
ing of man’s behaviour, we are bound to admit the justice of 
this Shakespearean premise. Its significance is that it lays the 
emphasis on the active and conscious principle in man who 
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is constantly faced with problems of day-to-day life requiring 
decisions on which depend his own fate and that of others. 
This is a principle involving the high responsibility of man 
for himself, for his life and for what he makes of the lives 
of others. 

In this is the kernel of that new element introduced into 
ethics by humanist as distinguished from religious morality. 
In this also is the moral superiority of Shakespeare over the 
positivist ethic of mature bourgeois society, when the behavi- 
our of man came to be considered as altogether dependent on 
“factors’’ of heredity or on the influence of his environment. 

Shakespeare’s heroes are never victims of circumstance. 
For them, there is only one “circumstance” and that is life in 
all its complexity and in all the strangeness of its ways, 
unexplored to all who venture forth into it for the first time. 

The fabric of life is woven from the woof and warp of many 
characters and many fates. Of which is there more-of good 
or of evil? Shakespeare answers: “The web of our life is of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together: our virtues would be 
proud, if our faults whipt them not: and our crimes would 
despair, if they were not cherisht by our virtues” (All's Well 
That Ends Well). 

Man seeks his own well-being and, in order to achieve it, 
exerts all his faculties-mind, will, energy—and turns out to 
be a Richard III, or a Macbeth. Yet, when he is slow, hesitat- 
ing, indecisive, like Hamlet, then in some strange way, his 
very faults reflect all the beauty of the nature of a man in 
quest of truth and justice. 

In order to vanquish Caesar's supporters, Brutus should 
have acted with an iron hand. Yet he, always on the side of 
fairness, thought it necessary to permit Marcus Antonius to 
express his sorrow over the body of Caesar. He showed 
generosity to a beaten enemy, and it cost him his victory 
and his life. 

Trust is a fine virtue, but we know how it was exploited by 
Iago to awake Othello’s jealousy and to drive him to the 
murder of Desdemona. 

There is too much evil in life, and it finds countless 
breaches through which to infiltrate the souls of man, to 
disfigure them and to seduce them to their doom. What is 
the root of the dominion and longevity of evil? This question 
is always arising before Shakespeare. He groped painfully 
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tor the answer and, in various works, we find attempts to 
resolve this problem. 

His characters, too, devote much thought to it. Their 
deliberations are given rise to by the tragic circumstances in 
which they themselves are placed. For this reason, Shake: 
speare’s herovs and heroines do not give utterance to cold, 
sententious pronouncements but to speeches full of passion, 
pain and indignation. Sometimes, it seems to them as though 
the source of evil were in man himself, sometimes—outside 
him, in the fantastical confluence of circumstances which 
seem to guarantee evil the victory over good. In the eyes of 
the heroine ot the poem The Rupe of Lucrece, chance, or “‘op- 
portunity ' as she calls it, is guilty of all misfortunes, but in 
the plays it is not so much chance which appears as the 
cause of all the miseries of human life as a perfectly concrete 
stimulus which impels pecple towards bad actions. When, in 
the History King Join, the monarch trades the interests of 
the state against the security ef his crown, Faulconbridge 
describes this as coming to terms with the devil. In this devil, 
however, there is nothing mystic; he is altogether of the 
earth, earthy, and his name is ‘‘profit’, or, to use Shake- 
speare’s exact expression, “commodity”. 

Romeo offers a still more precise definition of the root of 
evii when he says that gold is the worst of poisons, which 
has committed more murders in the world than all venomous 
substances put together. 

The greatest evil is that the “‘devil-commodity” loosens the 
natural bonds between people, debauches them and impels 
them to monstrous acts of cruelty. It is of this Gloucester is 
speaking when he laments that “love cools, friendship falls 
off, brothers divide; in cities, mutinics; in countries, discord; 
in palaces, treason; and the bond cracked ‘twixt son and 
father’ (King Lear, I, 2). 

Social relations take on such an aspect that, as Gloucester 
says, ‘nature finds itself scourged’”’. Shakespeare’s great trag- 
edizs show us pictures of those perversions of man’s nature 
and of the relationships between man and man which grow 
in the soil of abnormal social conditions. If in Manilet, 
Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Coriolanus this is shown in plastic images and grandiose 
tragic conflicts, in Timion of Athens, Shakespeare, less con- 
cerned this time with artistic perfection, creates a subject 
which allows him to put into his hero’s mouth passionate 
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philippics against the evil which holds sway in the world. 
Here, Shakespeare is at his most publicistic. And, even though 
this tragedy may in some points fall short of his greatest 
masterpieces in the purely artistic sense, it is not without 
joy that we feel, as we read it, that Shakespeare’s angry 
disgust with social evil knew no bounds and that he was not 
thinking so much of perfecting the play as of trying to ex- 
press the boiling indignation which sounds so forcefully in 
the raging monologues of Timon. 

We find in these a chronicle of all those perversions of 
human nature and of the natural relationships between people 
which are inherent in class society as a whole and in bour- 
geois society in particular. Timon sees the source of all mis- 
fortunes in the power of gold, debauching men’s souls and 
loosening all the natural links between people. 

Belief in the indestructibility of the good in man, the con- 
viction that, given the right conditions, he is capable of 
regeneration, did not desert Shakespeare even when the sur- 
rounding world appeared more than usually dark and tragic. 
It was this which engendered that attitude of mind expressed 
in Shakespeare’s last plays, permeated as they are by the 
desire to find some non-tragic solution to the contradictions 
of reality. 

Shakespeare is not aware of that natural process which 
is able to stand up against the tragic contingency. For this 
reason, chance plays such a great part in resolving the dramatic 
knots of the romantic plays of Shakespeare’s last period. How- 
ever, if this natural process remains hidden from Shakespeare, 
at least he knows the force which is destined to turn life back 
into its proper channel. This force is man. His reason, his 
heart, his will must work the miracle of the regeneration of 
humanity, of the renewal of life on a basis of goodness and 
equity. This thought finds symbolic expression in the image of 
Prospero (The Tempest). 

The Tempest is Shakespeare’s poetic will and testament. 
He put a great deal into this work. But now we are concerned 
with one single passage in this play: Gonzalo’s famous 
speech about the ideal republic. 

Gonzalo’s speech has been given various interpretations. 
Some see in it the credo of Shakespeare himself. This seems 
to us an unwarranted assumption. We do not consider that 
the knowledge of the deficiencies of the social order as it was 
in his time reduced Shakespeare to seeking the solution in 
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a return to the “natural state’. Shakespeare wanted some- 
thing different—he wanted to see relationships between people 
based on humane principles under the existing order. 

We know now that this was impossible and that this solu- 
tion to the contradictions, inherent in the society of that time, 
which was desired by Shakespeare is simply a proof that his 
understanding was limited. We know also that this limitation 
was conditioned by historical! circumstance. 

This, however, by no means lessens the social significance 
of Shakespeare’s art. His strength is not in the solutions he 
suggests but in the genius with which he perceived the root 
of the evil, the cause of the tragic quality of life. 

We shall scarcely be mistaken in asserting that Shake- 
speare’s audience did not attend his plays in order to receive 
lessons in how to conduct their everyday lives. If they wanted 
sermons, they went to church. From the theatre they demanded 
something different. 

Nevertheless, the omniscience of their preachers offered an 
understanding of lite less profound than that contained in 
the plays of Shakespeare. In addition, most important of all, 
Shakespeare's art reflected thoughts and feelings which had 
already found a niche in the dimmer regions of many con- 
sciousnesses. More than this; had Shakespeare known the 
answers to the questions which so absorbed him which are 
now known to us, he would scarcely have created such 
majestic tragedies. The truth of the matter is that Shake- 
speare’s art was a reflection of the spiritual shock experienced 
by the mass of the peorle when confronted with the tragic 
reality cf their epoch. In this way, we may say that which 
constituted Shakespearc’s weakness as a thinker was, in a 
sense, his strength as an artist. 

Bacon, and other thinkers of the Renaissance, sometimes 
surveyed the contradictions of life with philosophic calm. 
They indulged in theorics as to the way to achicve the 
happiness of humanity, whereas Shakespeare burned with 
that impatience which comes over men who know they have 
only one life and that no degree of comfort which may 
perhaps be accessible to generations to come can serve 
to mitigate the sufferings of man in the present. And, just 
because Shakespeare lived altogether in this present, did he 
become such a great artist. 
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Surely, though, all the astonishing poetry of Shakespeare's 
plays, object of such delight to the finest connoisseurs of art, 
surely these depths of wisdom, object of amazement and 
admiration to the wisest of philosophers, were not intended 
for uneducated commoners? To this question there is only 
one answer: yes, such was, in fact, the audience for whom 
Shakespeare wrote his plays. Whether or not he gave this 
circumstance any particular thought does not matter to us. 
What matters to us is that, by his works, Shakespeare showed 
us the very essence of truly popular art. It lies in the 
generosity of the artist’s genius which created the finest con- 
ceivable works of art for all people. It lies in the profound 
belief that all people deserve to be initiated into the highest 
mysteries of art. 

The popular nature of Shakespeare’s works does not only 
consist in the fact that they were written for a democratic 
audience. Shakespeare did not only give, he also took from 
the people. He took the living speech of the people of his 
time and found treasures in the common tongue, the source 
of all word-creation, with which he enriched his own works. 
George Bernard Shaw wrote of this with great talent and, 
as always, some exaggeration, in his short playlet about 
Shakespeare, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. Here he shows 
how Shakespeare catches in passing phrases spoken by the 
most different kinds of people: a sentry on guard duty at the 
palace and the Queen herself. It was here he picked up about 
all the perfumes of Araby which will not wash a spot from 
the hands, here that he first heard the bitter and ironical 
“words”, “words, words.... In Shaw’s grotesque comedy 
the great dramatist is represented as a man quite incapable 
of thinking up anything beautiful and simply scribbling down 
the remarks of others. In this deliberately comic exaggeration 
there is a grain of truth. Now that the literature of Shake- 
speare’s time has been fairly thoroughly studied, we know 
that much which was originally thought of as his own 
personal invention was in fact a part of the general heritage 
of his age and of his people. Many of those expressions 
which, on the lips of Shakespeare’s characters, seem to us 
so poetical, are to be met with in the speech of his contem- 
poraries. Shakespeare has even been suspected of direct 
borrowings from other writers. But this, of course, was not 
so. The fact of the matter is that the poetic speech of Shake- 
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speare and of his contemporaries was nourished by the rich 
and lively language of the people. 

The speech of Shakespeare’s characters is full of proverbs 
and sayings; his heroes and heroines sing songs and ballads, 
recount stories and legends. The very subjects of Shake- 
speare’s plays are often based on same story which has passed 
from generation to generation and become encrusted with 
popular wisdom and with popular fantasy. Such are the 
subjects of Romeo and Jullet. Hamlet and King Lear. The 
study of the origins of Shakespeare's subjects almost always 
leads to the discovery that their roots are in popular tradi- 
tion and the tendency of certain contemporary scholars to 
examine his works for traces of bookishness is scarcely 
likely to lead to productive results. 

Tales of unhappy lovers, of ungrateful children, of jealous 
husbands, of crue!, ill-tempered kings, of the merry pranks 
of practical jokers, of muddles arising from similarity of 
appearance between two pcople, of blood vengeance, of 
deom and death, and of haw everyone lived happily ever 
afterwards: al! this, and much more besides in which the 
plays of Shakespeare abound, has always lived and continues 
to live in the memory of the peaple, in story and in legend, 
and all this is flesh of the flesh of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
and comedies. But inte this flesh Shakespeare infused fresh 
blood. In his hands these tales teok on a new look. He saw 
new meanings in the ancient legends. This fresh blood was 
the humanist thought of his time. 

The content which the humanists sought to introduce into 
their drama required new forms. For this reason they turned 
to the drama of the ancient werld in scarch of patterns for 
their new art. Studying Seneca, Plautus and Terentius, read- 
ing Aristotle and Horace in the adaptations of their Italian 
commentators, the humanists absorbed the concepts of the 
tragic and the comic. They transformed the old medicval 
dramatic genres. 

The outstanding feature of English Renaissance drama, 
however, lay in the fact that the playwrights’ admiration for 
antiquity did not lead them to ahandeon their native tradi: 
tion. Shakespeare and his contemporaries borrowed from the 
ancient world only what they needed. Unlike-the Italians, 
they did not become absorbed in the problem of adapting 
the forms of ancient drama to their own contemporary 
theatre. However, had it not been for this period of appren- 
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ticeship to the classics, there could have been no English 
Renaissance drama. 

A careful reading of Shakespeare's plays will show certain 
features inherited from the medieval theatre and others 
from the drama of ancient Rome. But all this was so worked 
over, so enriched by Shakespeare’s own, new conceptions, 
that the result was a new quality of artistry. 

This is something which certain Shakespearean scholars 
in the West refuse to acknowledge. In the process of analys- 
ing Shakespeare’s plays, they come across those elements 
which represent an extension of medieval tradition and, 
forgetting the qualitative peculiarities of the whole, try to 
show Shakespeare as a dramatist who, in essence, merely 
kept to the old canons. More than this, they consider the 
fact that echoes of the morality plays and interludes are to 
be found in Shakespeare one of the main proofs of the pop- 
ular quality of his drama. This tendency is directly linked 
to the ideas of those scholars who seek to reduce Shakespeare’s 
thought to medieval concepts. 

Whereas there was once a time when only the differences 
between Shakespeare and the drama of the Middle Ages was 
emphasised, there is now a quite appreciable list towards 
the opposite extreme and the significance of the rudiments 
of medieval dramatic structure to be found in his art is much 
exaggerated. 

In Shakespeare’s comedies there are many farcical motifs 
bound up with the traditions of medieval folk drama. But, 
in the first place, the farcical element in medieval drama 
itself was perhaps one of the most important contributory 
factors to the break-down of the peculiarly medieval theolog- 
ical outlook which the drama itself expressed. Farce was 
an explosive material in medieval art, for it was through 
farce that the worldly, lay clement prepared its infiltration. 
In the second place, the nature of the farce itself was changed 
when it came into contact with the element of Shakespearean 
drama. Losing its autonomy, it was incorporated into the 
artistic composition of Shakespeare’s plays merely as one of 
the ingredients, and its one-sidedness was shown up through 
the juxtaposition of farce with the romantic and the heroic 
elements. Sometimes farce served to expose false romantics. 
Sometimes true heroics show up the lowness of the farce. If 
all this is not taken into account, then the significance of the 
farcical element in Shakespeare is lost, and this is what 
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happens in the works of those scholars who take certain 
episodes out of context, overlooking the fact that the analysis 
of any work of art, that is, the mental division of such 
work into its camponent parts, should never exclude the 
awareness of the role this or that part has to play in the 
composition of the work as a whole. This kind of critical 
sleight of hand is enly to be explained by lack of artistic 
sensibility. 

In connection with this there comes to mind that splendid 
essay by the English romantic Thomas de Quincey On: the 
Knocking ut the Gate in “Macbeth”. The famous porter 
scene, set as it is in one of Shakespeare’s great tragedies, is 
a typical example of his use of farce. As de Quincey so clo- 
quently showed, this scene creates a specific artistic effect 
Just because it follows immediately on the murder of King 
Dunean. The fterweaving of the farcical element with the 
tragic and the sharp contrast arising from this introduces a 
note cf irony and lends a sombre tinge to the comic sallies 
of the porter. 

Shakespeare also makes direct use of the techniques of the 
morality play; that is, he introduces figures onto the stage 
who incorporate abstract qualities. It is true, that such epi- 
sodes as the seene of the son killing the father and the 
father killing the son in battle in Part Three of Henry VI, 
or the scene in the garden in which the gardeners talk of 
affairs of state and of the power of the sovereign in 
Richard I], aye distinguished by a primitivism reminiscent of 
the moralities. 

However, with the best will in the world, it is impossible 
to find more than a few isolated examples of such scenes in 
Shakespeare and, en such evidence, it is not possible to build 
a case for Shakespeare’s attachment to medicval dramatic 
traditions. Then, however, a more complicated critical man- 
ipulation is set in motion. Flenry IV, for instance, is selected 
for analysis, and it is said that Prince Henry and Falstaff, 
taken within the plot of this play, are recrudescences of the 
traditional figures of the morality; Youth and his would-be 
seducer, Vice. Within the plot of the play this is indecd so. 
But can Shakespeare's famous History be reduced to the bare 
bones of plot? And has not the skinny Vice of the morality 
play grown rather surprisingly well in flesh in the person of 
Sir John Falstaff? Of course, it is not a matter of outward 
appearance only, nor is it only that the abstract Vice has 
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been transformed into the perfectly concrete knight. The 
essential thing is that Prince Henry and Falstaff are people, 
with the complex characters of living men-so complex, 
indeed, that critics are still arguing as to the true worth of 
both their personalities. 

We will not argue the point as to whether or not it is 
possible to trace the line of development of the drama from 
the abstract personages of the morality play to some of 
Shakespeare's characters. But if, in admitting this, we discard 
all that enrichment of the images which was the result of 
increasing realism in the art of the drama, then we shall 
miss the whole point. This is what happens to those critics 
who, having remarked on a resemblance in form, fail to 
remark the difference in quality. 

No, Shakespeare cannot be reduced to the origins of 
English drama although, of course, his art grew out of all 
that which had been built up over the centuries by the 
creative energy of the people. However, in his works, this 
tradition was so transformed that it is highly unlikely that 
his contemporaries, seeing Falstaff on the stage, thought of 
him as of a new incarnation of Vice. The whole thing was 
that, for them, he was a living, whimsical, incredibly comical 
and strangely attractive human being. 

A frank didacticism informed the whole system of artistic 
techniques in the drama of the Middle Ages. The artistic 
system of Shakespcare’s drama is, in this respect, opposed 
to it from beginning to end. Shakespeare’s drama did not 
give lessons about life, it gave a picture of life itself in all 
its richness and variety. Shakespeare’s realism is indissolubly 
linked with his position as a writer of the people. The 
democratic spectator did not come to the theatre for sermons. 
For him, the stage held ‘a mirror up to nature’, a mirror 
to life. An honest picture of life can also be instructive and, 
perhaps, we would not be far out in saying that the picture 
painted by an artist carrics more conviction than moral 
exhortations. So it was with Shakespcare’s plays. They con- 
tained no overt lessons as to how to behave in any particular 
circumstances. But, in depicting people and events, in show- 
ing the funny and the terrible, his plays touched the hearts 
of the audience and awoke in them a quite definite attitude 
to good and to evil. Wisdom enshrined in some rolling 
period is less convincing than the conclusions reached by 
a thinking man on the basis of his own observations of life. 
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Shakespeare's theatre was a great school of living experi- 
ence, a school of thought and feeling. But all this was done 
unobtrusively. Shakespeare’s theatre required of its public 
activity of thought and sensitivity of feeling, and it helped 
to develop these qualities. In this sense the utilitarian value 
of Shakespeare’s art for the people was and remains today 
beyond assessment. 

Perhaps there is no more convincing proof that Shake- 
speare was most truly a writer of the people than the fact 
that he believed in the intelligence of those for whom he 
wrote. He did not exhert them in a condescending manner, 
but sought rather to bring them into communion with the 
experience of the lite of mankind as a whole. Shakespeare's 
audience came to care as deeply about Athens and Rome, 
Fgvpt and Denmark, as about their own home town. The 
past and present me!ted together and before the spectator 
there arase the picture of the whole wide world. Shakespeare 
would have accepted nothing less than this: neither would 
his audience, who had become accustomed to it. ‘All the 
world’s a stage,” this saying of one of Shakespeare's char- 
acters is not merely an idle aphorism. This was a law of 
Shakespearean drama. It was as though Shakespeare de- 
molished all barriers which enclesed individual vision and 
gave to each man the opportunity of perceiving this great 
world in all its wealth and variety. Shakespeare’s plays 
brought the audience into communion with the life of the 
world at large. Much has been written as to how Shake- 
speare’s art affects the self-knowledge of the individual. 
This is as it should be, but we have not yet arrived al a 
fu:l appreciation of how much Shakespeare’s art helped 
people to sce themselves as part of humanity. This was the 
important progressive element in Shakespeare’s popularism. 
People were brought to a realisation of the full breadth of 
life and, at the same time, of that blood kinship which bound 
them to their fellows throughout the world. 

This in no way contradicted the national feeling which 
permeated Shakespeare’s plays. This also was a progressive 
element in his art. At that time, the consciousness of being 
a part of a nation meant a break with feudal separatism 
and local idea of precedence. Shakespeare’s theatre inculcat 
ed its audience with a feeling of patriotism, and this went 
hand in hand with that wider view of the world of which 
we have been speaking. 
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It is not our intention to assert that this or that artistic 
mannerism was, in itself, popular. Of course, there were 
differences between the aristocratic and the popular theatre 
of Shakespeare’s time. But Shakespeare’s most subtle tech- 
niques remained popular because they were woven into 
works infused with the spirit of democracy. 

The popular nature of such a comedy as, for instance, 
The Taming of the Shrew, which originated in the tradition 
of farce, is self-evident. Not less closely allied to folk art, 
however, is the comedy A Midsummer Night's Dream, in 
which Shakespeare created a complex plot on many planes 
where reality is coupled with fantasy, exact observation of 
everyday life with formal theatrical convention. All artistic 
techniques acquired popular qualities in the hands of Shake- 
speare. Just as, from the point of view of ideas, his art 
represented the apex of the thought of his epoch, so, from 
the point of view of artistic form, his plays represented the 
apex of its dramatic art. If Lev Tolstoi considered the pre- 
Shakespearean play about King Lear with its simplified 
action to have been cioser to the spirit of popular art than 
Shakespeare’s tragedy on the same theme, the people them- 
selves, in their quality of spectators, gave the preference to 
Shakespeare’s complex work with its two parallel lines of 
action, its complicated plot and all those departures from 
narrowly understood unity of action which lent Shake- 
speare’s theatre its robust vitality and variety. 

In short, Shakespeare the artist and Shakespeare the 
writer of the people are identical. The greater the artistry, 
the greater the affinity with the popular tradition. Let no 
one say that all the subtleties of Shakespeare’s art are only 
to be appreciated by the highly cultivated intellect. It is 
very probable that any critic practised in the art of literary 
analysis will be able to tell us much that is interesting and 
valuable about the form of Shakespeare’s works. This is, 
of course, an unquestionable point in his favour. The only 
pity is that this very talent for analysis often destroys the 
spontaneous ability to see a work of art in all its living 
significance. Of course, it is true that Shakespeare’s audience 
during his lifetime and, for that matter, the run of the mill 
spectator in the modern theatre is scarcely capable of formu- 
lating a critical appreciation of his plays. But this does not 
necessarily mean that he gets less out of Shakespeare’s art. 
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On the contrary, I seriously suspect that he gets more, 
because he is interested not in how the thing is done, but in 
the thing itself. 

I do not wish te imply that a professional knowledge of 
the laws of art, of its means and techniques, is something 
bad in itself. The whole thing is to prevent this knowledge 
from turning into its opposite, when a man no longer sces 
the wood for the trees. 

Shakespeare's earliest critics noted with regret that, in 
his works, there was more of nature than of art. To a 
certain extent, they were right. Their reproach expressed 
something of which we, also, are aware: the feeling that 
life itself is speaking through the works of Shakespeare. 

These critics were later put right by the emendation that 
we could not experience such an illusion of real life had it 
not been conveyed to us through the medium of the very 
highest art. 

We think and ta!k much of the art of Shakespeare, study 
it and try to understand its laws. This is undoubtedly a good 
thing. But !et us not, in the exercise of our critical facultics, 
lose the awareness of the vital importance of all that to the 
expressicn of which the craftsmanship of the great artist 
was dedicated. 

There are such things as guild interests and craftsmen’s 
rulings and al! these deserve to be taken into account, but 
the highest interest of the artist is identical with the inter- 
ests of the people. This was so with Shakespeare and that 
is why his art lives on today and wil] always find a response. 


1959 


IVAN ANISIMOV 


LIFE-AFFIRMING HUMANISM 


On the Occasion of the 400th Anniversary 
of the Birth of Shakespeare 


THE AGE of the Renaissance was a time of great achieve- 
ments in all branches of art. The works of Shakespeare are 
a kind of grandiose summing up which lends the final touch 
to this whole epoch. 

The title page of the first published collection of Shake- 
speare’s plays (the so-called “First Folio, 1623’) bears 
the legend: Mr. William Shakespeare Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies. These were the basic genres known to the 
theatre of that time and the possibilities inherent in all 
of them were developed to the full by the genius of the 
playwright. 

As a matter of fact, however, the borderlines dividing 
these three basic genres did not, for him, represent impass- 
able barriers. There are comedies among the works of 
Shakespeare the action of which sometimes takes a tragic 
turn as, for instance, Measure for Measure; there are Histo- 
ries which are tragedies in the full sense of the word. And 
the famous irruptions of the comic element at the most tense 
moments of the action of Shakespeare’s tragedies bear wit- 
ness to the fact that, for the great playwright, the various 
dramatic genres merely represented the possibility of expres- 
sing all the fulness of reality. 

The Age of the Renaissance brought about an unprece- 
dented broadening in the current conception of the earth 
itself and Shakespeare’s drama reflects this new outlook on 
life: the sctting of his plays became the whole world. Of 
course, most often the action takes place in his native 
England, but how frequently—-in the comedies, Histories and 
tragedies—does it shift to France, to the towns of Italy- 
Padua, Verona, Mantua, Venice, to Cyprus or to Sicily, to 
Navarre, Bohemia. Moreover, even if Shakespeare by no 
means always depicts the settings as he names them, and 
some land he calls ‘Illyria’ becomes merely a conventional- 
ised appellation of that same England, even this principle is 
full of significance in the way it stresses the variety of the 
contemporary world. 
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Grandiose also is the historical diapason of Shakespeare's 
drama. The action of King Lear takes place in the ninth 
century B.C., a whole series of tragedies take us back to 
the times of ancient Rome and, finally, to the comparatively 
more recent epoch of the fourteenth-hfteenth centuries in 
English history. Such is the roomy sphere of the Histories 
which show us the chain of historical processes, the result 
of which was the world of Shakespeare’s own day and age. 
The celiapse of feudal England, the bloody self-destruction 
ef the feudal Jords in their endless wars, the consolidation 
of centralised reval power and the formation of a nation- 
state—all this is conjured up before us. 

And if, at the same time as he was working on the three 
histories dedicated to Henry VI and the history Richard H1, 
Shakespeare, at the outset of his career, was also writing 
the Comedy of Errors and The Taming of the Shrew, works 
which radiate so much light, in this very combination lies 
the pathes of Shakespeare's great expectations. 

A kumanistic understanding of the contemporary world, 
the love of life and the feeling ef certainty that man is enter- 
ing upen an era of immense possibilities are at the basis 
of Shakespeare's great creative innovations. Marx and 
Engels said that, in the philosophical writings of Bacon, 
“matter smiles upon the whole of humanity in all its pocti- 
caily-sensual radiance’. This is also entirely applicable to 
Bacon’s contemporary, Shakespeare. 

From the very beginning, the realism of the great drama- 
tist showed itself not only in the unexampled breadth of his 
understanding of reality but also in his desire to penctrate 
into the most mysterious depths of this reality. Shakespeare 
sees not only that which gocs on at the superficial level 
open to all observers but also that which takes place on the 
deeper levels of life. He is aware of the basic social contra 
dictions of his time. 

Shakespeare never forgets that, alongside the world of 
the rich, there cxists the world of the hungry, the beggars, 
the homeless dross of socicty, and calls this fact to mind 
persistently in different ways. The outcast Lear, in the most 
tragic moment of his life, thinks of “poor, naked wrctches”, 
of those whose “houseless heads and unfed sides” and “loopt 
and window’d raggedness” offer them no protection against 
the storm which beats around his own head. 
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Shakespeare’s realism goes farther. In the second part of 
the History Henry VI is shown the historic rising of Jack 
Cade and on the scene appear clothiers and butchers and 
weavers with their revolutionary programme: “...let the 
magistrates be labouring men, and therefore should we be 
magistrates.” 

Shakespeare does not take sides with the rebels, but he 
cannot keep silent on the boiling and openly expressed in- 
dignation of the underprivileged and gives a true picture 
of the motives behind the actions of Jack Cade and his sup- 
porters. Shakespeare also shows with what contempt the 
defenders of the existing order treated Cade and how they 
sought to humiliate those who had dared to rise against the 
power of the rich and the well-born. Shakespeare always 
maintained an attitude of genuine respect to the lowest strata 
of the people, and this was what Marx had in mind when he 
spoke of “Shakespeare’s proud yeomanry”’. It suffices to recall 
how the yeomen-soldiers are shown in Richard III and Henry 
V. They are self-respecting men, full of dignity. 

In Shakespeare’s plays, social contrasts are always and 
everywhere laid bare. Their action takes place on a smoul- 
dering soil and this is what lends Shakespeare’s work that 
colouring of genuine historicity, both in depth and breadth. 
which so affects our sensibilities. 

This is the most important particularity of Shakespeare's 
realism. His drama was acutely contemporary, directly con- 
cerned with the life of his own day and age, and, even when 
the action related to the distant past, the audience of that 
time was frequently aware of echoes of contemporaneity. 
Thus, the “company of mutinous citizens, with staves, clubs, 
and other weapons” with whose entry on the scene begins 
the tragedy of Coriolanus, might have had a direct associa- 
tion not only with the life of ancient Rome but with hunger 
marches in a county not far from London. 

Shakespeare's all-embracing realism, capable of encompass- 
ing all the fulness and all the complexity of the social life 
of the times, was a vehicle extraordinarily well-adapted to 
the depiction of contemporary man. 

Man, casting his wondering gaze over the whole extent 
of the world which had but recently opened up before it, 
is conjured up before us in the famous speech of Hamlet: 
“What a piece of work is a man, how noble in reason, how 
infinite in faculties, in form and moving, how express and 
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admirable... the beauty of the world, the paragon of 
animals!’ 

And in Othello, Desdemena, Romeo, Juliet and all the 
cther most perfect creations of Shakespeare, this humanistic 
conception of man finds its incarnation. 

Its most profound expression is the image of Hamlet, for 
Hamlet embodies that great emancipation of human reason 
which was the communal achievement of the progressive 
minds of the Renaissance. 

The power of Shakespeare's realism lies in the way in 
which he showed that these new relationships which arose in 
piace of the doomed feudal system left the world no less 
inimical to man than it had been before. In ‘this vile world’ 
many great hopes remained, as before, nothing but Utopias, 
and did net bring man that longed-for harmony, that hap- 
piness for which he was striving. 

In the tormenting dualism, in the doubts of Hamlet, in 
his bold and courageous assumption that the limitless pos- 
sibilities which he himself has declared to exist in man 
may never be realised, the realism of Shakespeare shows 
itself with extraordinary power. In spite of all his complex- 
ity and self-contradictions, the figure of Hamlet retains 
great integrity. Hamlet finds the final solution in struggle, 
in action. 

Shakespeare takes his stand firmly on principle when 
assessing the new, bourgcois relationships which succeeded 
to feudal relationships. In Timon of Athens he condemns 
social conditions founded on the worship of the “visible God” 
of Gold, mercilessly exposing the power of money and the 
misanthropy engendered by that power. 

The later works of Shakespeare, particularly The Tempest, 
his poetic testament, are rooted in the same soil of realism 
which provides the foundation of all his art. But, at the same 
time, these works acquire a Utopian character. Prospero in 
The Tenipest is a Faustian type in search of some magical 
means to control the secrets of Nature and to contro] people 
through her mighty forces. The image of Prospero is one 
of the finest incarnations of the human ideal of the Renais- 
sance era, one of the proudest figures in Shakespeare's 
whole work. 

The realism of this last work is shown not only in the 
grandiose figure of Prospero, whose thoughts are of the 
happiness of all mankind. It is also shown in the way in 
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which the play exposes the cynicism of colonial oppression 
which was so characteristic a feature of Shakespeare's epoch. 
The dramatist shows the relationships arising between 
“civilised Englishmen” and ‘savages’ on those same islands 
which gave birth to Prospero’s lofty Utopia. Shakespeare's 
realism is ruthless. He has no use for half-truths. 

Having allowed his glance to wander over the whole 
contemporary world, having taken in all the complexity of 
the “actual course of events’ which presented itself to his 
gaze, Shakespeare expresses confidence in the victory of man, 
in the inexhaustibility of his forces. 

Shakespeare’s work has served as a pattern and example 
of a realism which penetrates to the very heart of existence 
for all the subsequent development of world literature. 
Gorky, who saw Shakespeare as ‘‘the greatest playwright 
in the world”, frequently called on Soviet literature to 
follow in Shakespeare’s footsteps, to study his priceless 
creative experiment, to ‘Shakespeareanise’’ with greater 
confidence. This wise counsel gives us an idea of the scope 
of socialist realism. 

The whole extent of Soviet art, rich in the traditions of 
many nations, is closely bound up with the heritage of 
Shakespeare. This titan of the Renaissance was never, in 
our eyes, an honoured classic relic-he has always been our 
contemporary, a participant in that great struggle for the 
fair future of mankind to which the Soviet people are also 
committed. 

Illumined in the rays of humanism, Shakespeare’s works 
are living a full life in our country and are helping us to 
build a new society of men. 


Pravda, April 23, 1964 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE THEATRE 


KONSTANTINSTANISLAVSKY ON HAMLET 
(From His Last Talks with His Pupils) 


YOU SEE the way the King and Queen exchange glances. He 
is on the throne, she is merry. If you were Hamlet, what 
would you do? Put yourself in his place. 

In the actual monologue there is nothing left for you to do 
because, before the monologue, your acting has already ex- 
pressed everything. Before showing Hamlet's hatred, you 
have to show: I have come here, everything is upside-down, 
I don’t know what I am going to say. I am just feeling my 
way, pretty uncertainly-as to how I should live now, where 
I should go. But you have already conveyed everything. 
There's an illustration of illogicality for you. You have acted 
illogically and already played something which is not yet in 
the play. How much more do you need to understand? Your 
father is dead, your mother has remarried. That’s something 
you have to digest somehow. But you have found out every- 
thing before the beginning of the play. And, as you have 
already acted the “moment of discovery’, you have nothing 
left to act. Do you feel how the play is written? All the action 
here is contained in the words. You haven’t yet mastered 
this action through words. Today, I couldn't understand nine- 
tenths of what you were saying because your intonations are 
wrong. There are words, but there are no phrases. What 
makes this play so difficult? The fact that there is not one 
word here which can be misunderstood with impunity. There 
is a human thought and, if you have failed to catch it, then 
you have thrown away one link in the play. In your interpre- 
tation, the thoughts that fail to get through can be counted 
in their dozens. The diction, the phrasing-are all wrong. I 
remember you spoke in your own words and got the thought 
across very well. But just now I didn’t understand a thing. 
The moment there is no action and you lose the consciousness 
that the action is expressed in words, you immediately 
succumb to the feeling that you must act-and that is the 
beginning of awkward stagincss and pathos. And thank God 
it is awkward, because when it’s done well it’s still more 
difficult to correct. 

What should you work at to put this right? What exactly 
is the matter? Don’t be discouraged that I am criticising you 
like this. After all, you’re working on something with which an 
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actor ought to finish his career. The greatest stumbling-block 
in our profession is the part of Hamlet. But I set it for you. 
Working on Hamlet, you will come to understand everything 
which requires strong emotions and great words. What's 
wrong with that? You will be living in Hamlet-one of the 
greatest works of art. 

In this way, you will be doing work which is very difficult 
and beyond your powers but most important. If you make 
progress in this work, then it equals a hundred plays by a 
dramatist such as, for instance, Ostrovsky. So try to over- 
come all these difficulties. They are immense, but they are 
not the difficulties of this play alone: diction is neces- 
sary in all plays, self-restraint is necessary in all plays. 
In this way, all that we shall do here is necessary in other 
plays also, but here it is more difficult to achieve than in other 
plays. Here, everything must be exceptionally simple. As soon 
as you begin to act simplicity, then you get something 
common, vulgar, petty. Does that mean that simplicity is 
unnecessary? No, simplicity is necessary, but only after the 
right pitch has been found for the voice, when you speak 
your phrase not hurrying, but so that when your phrase has 
been spoken you then pause to make sure it has gone home. 
What is needed is terrific self-control, infatuation with the 
phrase, with thought. When that comes, when you have lost 
your heart to the word, then you will be able to sit back 
perfectly calmly and the audience will say, ‘Please, that is all 
that is necessary, there’s no need of any mis-en-scéne, there 
is nothing to be added... .” 

The Queen knows nothing of the death of her husband, 
understands nothing and will die without having understood 
anything. How is she to be saved? You, Hamlet, must take 
a sword and go through the whole palace with it, cleansing 
all things. Like a Messiah you are fated to pass over the 
face of the earth and to purify it. This mission, which has 
been laid on Hamlet by his father, you have to fulfil and 
only having fulfilled it will you feel at peace with yourself. 
Hamlet has discovered that his father was murdered. You 
cannot conceive how such people exist who, even before 
these same shoes are worn out ... already ... with another? 
Then-the Ghost appears. I must tell you that you address 
the Ghost as though he were a soldier, whereas actually he 
is an exhausted man who has exerted his last strenght to 
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come at all. You are trying to find out everything from him. 
What is the main problem of Hamlet? 

To understand lite-to what end does everything happen as 
it does, why, how? To understand life-to grasp why and how 
all this could have happened. Here is the Ghost, it is 
necessary to see the Ghost, to find out everything possible 
from him. Here is Ophelia-it is necessary to see into the 
workings of her soul. Hamlet wants to attain to true knowl- 
edge of all things, he is not in the least addicted to abstract 
debate. In a word, do all vou can to find out, to obtain 
knowledge and understanding of all that has not been 
granted to you. You terment vourself all the time that you 
are not able to achieve the impossible. See what I mean? 

But how are you to avoid speaking of feelings? It's 
necessary to find same form of action which would yield 
some kind of results. You simply cannot understand how 
your mother teok your father’s death, how it was she came 
to remarry. Try to find out from your father everything that 
he can tell you. This is the way to the knowledge of life. Try 
to understand everything, do everything you can to find out. 


August 10, 1938 


ALEXANDER OSTUZHEV ON OTHELLO* 


“THE FIRST time I came across the image of the Moor of 
Venice,” Alexander Ostuzhev remembers, ‘was about fifty 
years ago, when I was only fourteen. From carly childhood 
I had avidly gulped down the most various books, which I 
managed to get either from the town library or from my 
friends. It was my custom to label each book I read with the 
resolution: ‘liked’ or ‘not liked’, and the characters were 
divided into ‘good’ and ‘bad’. So it had been with all the 
books which had come my way, and they had all been easy 
enough to classify into one or other of these preformulated 
categories. So it went on until I had reached the age of 
fourteen and was given a book to read on the cover of which 
was written: William Shakespeare, Othello.” 

According to Ostuzhev, the impression retained from the reading of 
this book was quite unique and it was impossible to convey the impact 
it made on the boy by placing it in either of his former categories: 


‘liked’, or ‘‘not liked’. It was somcthing quite new, demanding a 
thoughtful cvaluation and a serious, analytical approach. 


“My first impression,” Ostuzhev goes on, ‘‘was that what 
I had just read was something extremely creepy, terrifying 
with a new, unfamiliar kind of terror. The habit of defining, 
however primitively, my own attitude to the people in the 
books I read led me on to an analysis of the characters. 
And here, contrary to my own childish expectation that it 
would be only natural to condemn the murderer Othello, for 
some reason I could not explain even to myself I felt a 
profound sympathy for him and summarised my attitude to 
him as one of pity for the ‘poor and very unhappy’ Othello. 
A kind of instinctive feeling never before experienced helped 
me to grasp the fact that a man’s qualities are not to be 
defined on the basis of his acts alone, seen out of the context 
of the outside pressures to which he is subjected. Even then 
I felt (though at that time purely instinctively) that Othello 
had not killed Desdemona, that her death was not just a 
simple murder; I felt (and, to begin with, was surprised) 
that Othello was profoundly sympathetic to me and that, 
had I been a judge, I would have justified him, even though 
Desdemona had suffered innocently.” 


* From an interview written down and edited by V. Tizengauzen. 
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The bey Ostuzhev gave the noble Moor all the ardour and sincerity 
of his childish compassion, and this feeling of compassion for Shake- 
speare’s hero remained with him all his life. 

Having come to love Othelle, Ostuzhev began to dream of acting 
the part on the stage in such a way as to make other people love him 
and forget that he is a murderer. 

Later on, after he had become an actor, Ostuzhev did not abandon 
this dream and, although a very long time passed before he succeeded 
in making it come true, he was preparing for the part all his life, 
thinking about it, “identifving himself’ with the role, keeping an 
interested eye on the interpretations put upen the image by other actors. 

Ostuzhev did not miss one more or less noteworthy performance 
of Othello by his contemporaries. 


“T would go to see Salvini, Rossi and the Russian trage- 
dians several times each,” Ostuzhev recalls, “and, each time, 
I would compare their interpretation of the part with my 
own, always on the look-out for something new, some ad- 
ditional touch, great or small, important or almost too slight 
to notice. Each time I sought the final solution to all the 
questions which continued to torment me, and each time I 
came away profoundly disappointed. 

“They all made a great impression by the dazzling techni- 
cal proficiency of their acting, their amazing ability to offset 
the most effective words, gestures and mis-cn-scénes. They 
knew how to make play with their splendid costumes, their 
make-up. All this was worked out almost to perfection. Not 
only that, but Salvini, for instance, was so terrifying in the 
scene of the murder of Desdemona that at times I forgot 
that I was in the theatre and felt quite genuinely scared. 

“They acted superbly. But none of them was ever an 
Othello who could be, and ought to be loved. Their Othello 
was first and foremost a very handsome, very effective, very 
brave, very bustling Venetian general. His whole image 
was suggested by enormous strokes: everything about him 
was huge, heavy, massive; his movements, his voice, his 
costume, even his passions were huge and luxuriant, but 
they did not make me like Othello. All this was very logi- 
cally developed, very straightforward, played with remark- 
able virtuosity, interesting and awesome, but it was not my 


Othello.” 


Old-established and comparatively inexperienced, great and little: 
known actors passed in review before Ostuzhev in his search for the 
ideal interprctation of the part, and none of them provided him 
with the solution. 
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“Not one of them was without some essential, possibly even 
decisive lack, I felt; but what it was I did not yet know.” 


For Ostuzhev, this was the beginning of a new and painful period 
in quest of the mainspring of Othello’s character. 


“The attempt ‘to find Othello’ by giving a directly opposite 
interpretation of the part, that is, by portraying him in quiet, 
gentle colours was not a success: Othello became dull, pale, 
ill-defined; this was not Othello either. Equally unrewarding 
was the attempt to create an image based on the combina- 
tion of big and little, luxuriance and understatement: this 
interweaving of opposites was extremely effective but it, 
too, failed to provide the key to the inner truth of the image; 
this was not Othello either.” 


In the long quest for this inner truth, Ostuzhev began to imagine 
Othello in the most unexpected situations, he approached him from 
the most varied angles, began to look for the reason for his own 
(as for his predecessors’) failure-and found it. 


“I tried stripping all the characters and suddenly under- 
stood that, under the outer trumpery of luxuriant costumes 
and no less luxuriant passions, both I and my predecessors 
had failed to see the basic thing about Othello—his humani- 
ty. Yes, the luxuriant set had hidden the living human being, 
had turned him into a general of the Republic of Venice.” 


After many years of painstaking searching the key to Othello had 
been found. Indeed, if Othello is a real, live human being and not an 
abstract formula of good and evil, then the quest for material which 
will help in the interpretation of this image should be conducted not 
so much along the lines of the outward shaping of the part as along 
the lines of revealing those inner qualities which go to make up this 
human being. 


“The idea of bigness remains,’ says Ostuzhev, ‘‘but the 
problem now shows itself to be to reduce outward bigness to 
a minimum in order to leave room to show that inner bigness 
material for which Shakespeare has provided with character- 
istic generosity. The centre of the investigation had to be 
shifted to Othello’s inner, psychological world. This did not 
mean in the very least that the problem consisted in isolating 
Othello from the other characters and confining him within 
the bounds of his own personality. Not at all! The problem, 
on the contrary, was to show Othello’s relations with the 
world about him and the influence of Othello on the other 
people in the play and of them on him, to find the reflection 
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ef all this not in the outward action but in the psychology of 
Othello himself, in the movements of his inner I. In other 
words, the actor had to do what Shakespeare in his time had 
done already: to renounce the epic development of the image 
and to show it rather through psychological development. And 
this way opened up extremely rich perspectives: once grant- 
ed that Othel'o is a man like other men, then his feelings 
and passions should be those of a man, and his tragedy (if 
it is a tragedy, for hitherto only the tragedy of Desdemona 
has attracted attention, not the tragedy of Othello) is com- 
pletely human. and all that is necessary is to understand it 
and to reveal it. 

“My approach to this task of revealing the true image 
of Othello and of penetrating his psychology was not along 
the lines of the synthesising of a character from individual 
features which seemed to me axiomatic but rather along the 
lines of an analysis of these same features and an attempt 
to understand how they had come into being. In this way, 
I did not accept the interweaving of apparent contradictions 
in the character of Othello (simplicity and greatness, naiveté 
and profundity, severity and kindness, fiery temper and 
gentleness of heart) as something ‘given’, existing in the 
abstract, but tried to see them as the natural outcome of 
corresponding contradictions in the social profile of Shake- 
speare’s hero. From this it followed that a new problem arose: 
to establish the social essence of Othello and to understand 
its dual nature.” 

Ostuzhew found plenty of matcrial on which to base his conclusions 
in the carefu! reading and rereading cf the text of the tragedy itself, 
and, partuutarly, cf the famous speech before the Senate. 


‘IT understood the spcecch before the Senate not as a 
finished, exhaustive account of Othello’s life but as a much- 
compressed summary of al! that which he had morc than 
once told over to Desdemona; details, both large and small, 
which might have served to give a more vivid picture of 
Othello and his life, he would undoubtedly have omitted 
here in the Senate.” 

To reassemble these biouraphical details on the basis of | the 
material afferded by the tragedy itself became the artist's absorbing 
task—a task which was to prove both important and rewarding. 


“One or two remarks made by Othello referring to a hard 
childhood,” explains Ostuzhev, “‘tcgether with his reminis- 
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cences of the painful difficulties of his youth, gave me a 
basis on which ‘to read’ the ante-Shakespearean biography 
of Othello; I imagined for myself a little Moor, the son of 
some tribal chieftain who was defending his native independ- 
ence from the colonising incursions of the European ‘civilis- 
ers’. Later, after the defeat of the Moors, Othello was 
captured and sold into slavery. Slave labour as an African 
prisoner of war, observations of relations between man and 
man, first-hand knowledge of the bitterness of seeing human 
dignity set at nothing, all this had planted in Othello’s 
heart the seeds of his future burning love of man and of his 
no less burning hatred; reared in the morality dictated by 
the principles of feudal relationships, Othello, in spite of 
his humanitarian leanings, sees in the enslavement of the 
conquered to the conqueror, of the weak to the strong, of 
the serf to his master, of the soldier to the commanding 
officer, a temporary social evil, an unavoidable attribute of 
society as he knew it. However, a profound faith in the inner 
purity of man, in his honesty, in his instinctive desire for 
good, leads Othello to champion the cause of this same man, 
of his right to live, to think and to feel; to champion, in fact, 
the cause of humanism against the laws of feudal relation- 
ships. But Othello’s conflict with feudalism is of a some- 
what abstract nature: he is opposed to the principle involved 
rather than to the people who embody this principle; in this 
way, in marrying Desdemona and stealing her from her 
father’s house, he throws down a challenge to the feudal 
principle of ‘marriage between peers’, but not to the pas- 
sionate apologist of this principle, the old man Brabantio, 
with whom he remains on the best of terms. This character- 
istic of Othello’s struggle in its turn goes to form the rather 
abstract, idealistic nature of his humanism, the shortcomings 
of which Shakespeare evidently realised.” 

‘Having reconstructed the rest of Othello’s ‘‘ante-Shakespearean’”’ 
biography, Ostuzhev comes to the conclusion that the mainspring of 


Othello’s stormy progress through life could only have been his own 
abilities and his unquestionable military talent. 


“Having served as a slave-soldier in the armies of the 
Republic of Venice, Othello has ascended the whole weary 
stairway of the military and social hierarchy, having found 
a way, thanks to his truly doughty abilities, to force the 
patricians of the Venetian Senate to suppress their contempt 
for the representative of an ‘inferior’ race and to see him 
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first and foremost as a talented military leader, vitally 
indispensable to a great maritime power.” 


Dees Othello realise that this attitude of the Venetian aristocracy 
is based only on the fact that the Republic needs him as a military 
expert’ To this question, Ostuzhev's answer is in the negative. 


“The natural honesty of Othello himself, his boundless 
faith in men and his integrity exclude the possibility of his 
consciously understanding his position. But the healthy 
intuition of this wonderful Moor tells him that he can only 
acquire the right to life, love and happiness in battle. And 
he takes this right in battle. 

“In this way, Othello’s secial position is itself profoundly 
dual and contradictory. A coloured man and a general; a 
pariah, and, at the same time, a personage of note, honoured 
by the Senate; a story-teller, nothing but an interesting 
spinner of yarns, whom senator Brabantio would never ask 
to sit down to his table together with the worthy patricians 
of the Republic and, at the same time, the husband of the 
daughter of this same Brabantio.” 

It is this dual quality of his position in society which is responsible 
for the contradictoriness of Othello’s character. 


“Hence the actor is faced by the task of showing the 
connection between the public and the private manners of 
Othello in such a way that the contradictions of the Moor’s 
charactcr should not appear to have been adapted by him 
from without but rather to be constants of his inner make- 
up which govern the actual evolution of the image and its 
development within the tragedy. This means that it becomes 
particularly important to make full use of all the textual 
indications given in the play and of all the mis-en-scénes 
which lend themselves to tracing a distinct line in the rela- 
tionship between Othello and the representatives of the 
aristocracy. In this respect the first act is, of course, the 
most important, particularly the scene in the Senate. This 
will explain the duality of Othello’s character as a matter 
of course; it will also explain the reason for his tragic end.” 


In the process of revealing step by step the causes which have 
conditioned this or that contradiction in Othello’s character, Ostuzhev 
finally, by way of analysis and dissection, recreates a whole image. 

“But here, too, I was faced with a very subtle and far 
from straightforward task: to differentiate all these features 
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in such a way as to show the decisive, dominating features 
of his personality in the strongest possible relief against the 
background of certain typical, characteristic, but less signifi- 
cant features, and to combine the whole in a single, logi- 
cally complete structure. This task is naturally rendered more 
complicated by the many-faceted nature of the image.” 


By long and persistent study of Othello’s psychology, Ostuzhev 
gradually came to the conclusion that: 


“Among the many features which go to make up the 
whole complex of Othello’s character, there are four of 
basic significance: a vast love of man arising from the 
character of his humanist philosophy, unbounded trust, gen- 
erated by this love, a genuine nobility of character, which 
is the outward manifestation of his own purity of heart, and 
a profound commitment to democracy as the guiding prin- 
ciple of his social behaviour. 

‘Shakespeare himself gives me copious material by which 
to emphasise these my hero’s most important characteristics.” 


Humanistic love of man Ostuzhev showed splendidly through the 
inner warmth which he finds in Othello for Brabantio, Cassio, Mon- 
tano and, even, for Iago. A quite particular quality of this warmth 
is, of course, evident in his love for Desdemona. Ostuzhev devoted 
all the power of his exceptional talent together with a profound know- 
ledge of all the most secret reserves of Othello’s heart to establishing 
the significance of this love. 


“Nothing so detracts from the stature of Othello,” he 
maintains, “as the attempt to vulgarise his love for Desde- 
mona by reducing it to a stormy eruption of African passion, 
to the uncontrolled sexual urge of a Berber stallion. On the 
other hand, nothing so distorts the image as the diametri- 
cally opposed interpretation of their love as a mystically- 
foreordained union between two hearts. Othello’s and Desde- 
mona’s love is a healthy, human, real, big, inner love, which 
springs from the depths of their natures. This love did not 
flare up from a spark igniting at some casual meeting, it is 
the result of quite a long growth of feeling, from Desde- 
mona’s interest in Othello’s stories through the transfer of 
that interest to the story-tellcr himself, then, through a 
fecling of liking for him when she came to understand the 
Moor’s nobility of character, to an ardent and sincere love. 
For his part, Othello, having met for the first time in Desde- 
mona not only an auditor for his strange tales but a human 
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being sensitive to his feelings and able to understand him, 
naturally and inevitably exchanged first respect for liking, 
and then liking fer as ardent an answering love as that of 
which he himself was the object. In this way, the character 
of the love between Desdemona and Othello is not in the 
icast fortuitous and is shown as the play proceeds to be 
already deeply enrooted. It is very important for the actor 
to convey this fact, for only on condition that they had 
loved one another for some time could they know one 
anether well enough. And this is essential, for otherwise Des- 
demona’s evaluations of Othello will lack the ring of truth.’ 


The boundless trustfulness ef Othello is undoubtedly the clue to 
his tragedy: hence, Ostuzhew's insistence that the actor should lay 
particular emphasis on this feature. 


“T remember,’ Ostuzhev tells us, “when I was. still a 
very young actor, I used to frequent the after-dinner 
gatherings at the home of the well-known Russian actor 
Alexander Yuzhin, where many celebrities of the theatrical 
and literary world of that time were to be met. Once, I 
remember it as though it were yesterday, Vladimir Nemiro- 
vich-Danchenko, Alexander Lensky, Mamont Dalsky, Mo- 
dest Tchaikovsky and Pyotr Boborykin had foregathered at 
Alexander Yuzhin’s home. They were talking about Othello, 
trying to define the mainsprings of this complex and beauti- 
ful image. The argument grew heated, and then Nemirovich- 
Danchenko said: ‘The main thing about Othello is the in- 
tegrity and complete trustfulness of this great child. The 
actor who will be able to convince the audience of this will 
be giving them true Shakespeare.’ These words I took as a 
sacred precept in my work on my Moor, I understood that 
they contained the only correct approach to my favourite. 
In my work, I tried never to lose sight of those words. Here, 
however, there is a very real danger that this trustfulness, 
evidence of which is supplied by Shakespeare in such gen 
erous measure, may create the impression that Othello’s 
understanding is somewhat limited. And, thcrefore, I always 
try to miss no opportunity to make full use of every line 
which can serve to emphasise the Moor’s remarkable intel- 
ligence.”’ 


With extraordinary skill, Ostuzhey found the right strokes to draw 
the scene of Cassio’s dismissal, in which Othello’s statesman-like 
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intelligence in his capacity as governor of Cyprus is shown in all its 
subtlety but is turned against himself because of his trustfulness. 


“This trustfulness,” says Ostuzhev, “does not give the 
impression of lack of will-power; it comes rather from a 
conscious faith in people and in himself and, on this level, 
it has the effect of tragic contrast in relation to his subtle 
mind.” 


Ostuzhev accords quite particular significance to Othello’s nobility 
of character. 


“The question of Othello’s nobility,” he maintains, “takes 
on not only literary and theatrical but also great political 
significance. Indeed, the question of the wonderful Moor’s 
nobility is so closely tied up with the national and racial 
problem that its weight as a political factor cannot but be 
felt. All the power of his lyrical feeling for warmth, sym- 
pathy and ardent love Shakespeare has given to his Moor, 
in order to contrast with the white villain Iago, the white 
prostitute Bianca, the white nonentity Rodrigo-the black, 
intelligent, noble Othello. Having, by means of this contrast, 
established for ever the foolishness of all such chauvinistic 
ravings as the theory of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ races and of 
the ‘natural’ superiority of the white man to the coloured, 
Shakespeare insistently demands of us that we should hate 
Iago—not only for his own sake, but for what he does to 
Othello. 

“In these days when chauvinism is again on the loose, 
preached by the medieval fanatics in the fascist countries* 
and also in some bourgeois-democratic countries of the cap- 
italist world, the political significance should be the 
foundation stone of the whole structure of the role for any 
actor who wishes to show Shakespeare’s real Othello.” 

The profoundly democratic manners and thoughts of this most 


democratic of Shakespeare’s characters Ostuzhev also counts among 
Othello’s outstanding features. 


“The sources of this democratic way of thinking (and its 
existence is to be inferred from the comments of Othello’s 
fellow-campaigners, from the evidence of Iago and, finally, 
from Othello’s actions throughout the tragedy). These be- 
come clear to us when we take into account the biography 
of Othello, which I have worked out as an appendix to 


* The reader is reminded that this article was written in 1938. 
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Shakespeare. Othello’s humanist philosophy makes his 
democratic leanings natural and, indeed, inevitable.” 


Had Ostuzhev given us the character as he perceived it as the 
result of a clever but cold analysis, then, however close the likeness 
he achieved might have been to the true Othello, it would have been 
nething but a liteless silhouette, a clearly traced outline, but not 
the man himself. 


“To know and to understand the image is very important; 
cognition is at the basis of all art, including the art of an 
actors embodying any given image on the stage. But art 
itself only begins where cognition is coloured by love or 
hatred.” 


Having got to know Othello, Ostuzhev came to love him. 


“This was no longer that former, childish love (or rather 
liking), not consciously motivated but instinctively felt. This 
was that deep, real feeling of love one experiences when 
one knows the reasons why one loves somebody. For me, 
Othello ceased to be a character from literature and became 
a real man. He became my closest friend; gradually I became 
so used to him, thought of him so much and so uninterrupt- 
edly that I even began to dream about him. Then there 
came a time when we became completely inseparable, when 
we became one, I don’t know which it would be more correct 
to say: ‘Othello had entered into Ostuzhev’ or ‘Ostuzhev 
had entered into Othello’, but one thing was certain, and 
this I realised: now I could and should play Othello.” 


Why was it Othello, of all the characters of world drama, who was 
so clese to Ostuzhcv? Ostuzhev himself answers this question: 


‘In the course of his life on the stage an actor has to 
transform himself into many different parts, into many 
different images. Among these are parts which are, in vary- 
ing degrees, unsympathetic to the actor himself, parts to 
which he has to adapt himself with a greater or lesser degrec 
of compromise in order to step into the shoes of the char- 
acter he is impersonating. And only once in a lifetime does 
an actor encounter a part which is exactly suited to his range 
and temperament. In such a case, and only in such a case, 
is the actor so able to identify himself with the man he is 
representing and to permeate himself with the other's per- 
sonality that he ceases to act him and, quite simply, lives 
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his life. Then he feels a complete inner satisfaction, both 
with himself and the part; then he finds himself able to rise 
to the heights of artistic creation; then and then only is the 
actor in a position to project an image over the footlights 
and into the auditorium in the serene conviction that the 
image will get through, and get through without distortion. 
This was my experience when I approached Othello; and, 
if the auditorium confirms that I did indeed give them Othel- 
lo, then my theory really does appear to be justified.” 


How did Ostuzhev play Othello? He himself dcclares that it is 
extremely difficult for him to answer this question. 


“Before the beginning of the play, all ready to make my 
first entrance, I usually sit quietly for some time completely 
absorbed in the ideas which dominate the image I am trying 
to create. Gradually, Ostuzhev is excluded from my consci- 
ousness and it is completely taken over by the image of 
Othello. Just one corner somewhere at the back of my mind 
remains in touch with the stage-manager who sees us out 
onto the stage on our cues, and with all the usual theatrical 
setting. Once I am out on the stage this corner continues to 
regulate my movements, to suggest the most effective of 
them, corrects the angle of my head, the raising of a hand, 
the rapidity of my step. That is all that remains of Ostuzhev. 
The rest is Othello. 

“But the Othello of the last performance is never the same 
as the Othello whom I play tonight. 

“T don’t know whether or not the audience is aware of 
this but, every time, in spite of the seemingly profoundly- 
felt nature of this part, I find some new shade of expression 
which, as it scems to me, goes to perfect some feature or 
other of the character itself. 

“Of course, this does not mean that the image and the 
part are put together fortuitously every time from some 
new, hitherto missing elements. That would be sheer dilet- 
tantism, quite unworthy of a professional actor. This is some- 
thing quite different; it is a kind of research work under- 
taken by the actor, his creative experiment, the constant 
aim of which is to perfect the image; thanks to this, the 
outline of the part gains every time in precision and in depths 
of relief. Of course, this kind of work is naturally not with- 
out its failures; in such cases the new touch which has been 
found is either discarded or reworked.” 
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“KING LEAR” 
Sketch for the set of the 1935 production at the 
State Jewish Theatre, Moscow 


Artist- Alexander Tyshler 


A considerable part in this constant werk to perfect the image is 
played by the attention which the acter accords criticisms from the 
auditorium. He himself says: 


“My dearest wish is to be a member of the audience 
watching Ostuzhev in the part of Othello so that I could 
then tell him what still remains to be done.” 


Particularly happy for Ostuzhev was his close working association 
with the producer of the play, Sergei Radlov: 


“Sergei Ernestovich’s immense erudition, his exceptional 
knowledge of the material and his subtle theatrical intuition,” 
savs Ostuzhev, ‘often helped me to a deeper understanding 
ot Shakespeare’s characters and revealed to me the inmost 
secrets of the movements of their hearts. Radlov’s Shake- 
speare was the foundation on which I based my approach 


to Othello.” 


The appreciation of Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, always objec- 
tive in his judgements, was a subject of great pride and joy to 
Ostuzhev. Arter seeing the performance, Viadimir Ivanovich said: “I 
aiwavs considercd Ostuzhev a lyrical and dramatic actor, whereas 
Othetlo is a part frem the heroic repertoire, and I was agreeably 
surprised that Ostuzhev managed to find himself, with all his charm, 
nervousness and passion, in a role of such vast range. At the same 
time, net once throughout the play did I feel that the part demanded 
more than the actor was able to give, whether in nervous strength, 
er in expressiveness, or in technical proficiency. For me this was both 
unexpected and thrilling.” 

A partiular place is acvorded to the problem of jealousy and the 
problem cf nationality in Ostuzhev’s interpretation. Inevitably, the 
profound analysis to which Ostuzhev had subjected his favourite 
character led him to exclude the possibility of showing Othello’s 
tragedy as a tragedy of jealousy. 


“To show Othello as a jealous husband,” Ostuzhev declares, 
“would be to impoverish and narrow the image, to destroy 
what is most attractive in him and to turn a great problem 
into an individual murder case, fit only to serve as the plot 
of a detective story.” 


Ostuzhev devoted quite exceptional attention to this question, IIe 
tried to use all possible means which the tragedy itself and the 
conditicns of the art cf the stage offered him to preclude even the 
pessibility of his wonderful Moor being taken for a man motivated 
by jealousy. 


“The actor should make it his business from the very first 
scenes to gain the audience’s confidence for Othello. The 
spectator should not only feel compassion for the Moor, but 
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should be firmly convinced of his profound sincerity and 
integrity. If the actor can once achieve this, then the text 
itself should provide him with ample opportunity to convince 
anyone that Othello is not at all jealously inclined. More 
than once in the course of the play Othello himself denies 
that he is jealous by nature (as do other characters as well); 
these words should sound particularly convincing, they 
should be accepted by everybody as a positive witness to the 
unquestionable inner lucidity of the character, as a statement 
of fact and not as mere words thrown to the winds. The 
success of the whole of Act V is, to a great extent, predeter- 
mined by this.” 


This attitude to the question of Othello’s jealousy suggested the 
treatment of the extraordinarily difficult fifth act at which Ostuzhev 
finally arrived. Having, throughout the first four acts, done everything 
possible to offset Othello’s high idealism and by this to emphasise the 
contrast between him and the milieu in which he exists, Ostuzhev 
brings Othello inevitably to the tragic dénouement in Act V. 


“The death of Desdemona,” he says, “is more the tragedy 
of Othello than the tragedy of Desdemona. Her tragedy here 
is more intimate, more personal, whereas, for Othello, this 
is the collapse of the whole philosophy by which he lived. 
Or, rather, the essence of his tragedy lies in the fact that the 
triumph of Othello’s idea is only possible through his own 
destruction and the destruction of his personal ideals (and, 
amongst them, Desdemona). There is no murder here; the 
death of Desdemona is a carefully considered plan of ideolog- 
ical revenge and of personal sacrifice, a part of Othello’s 
whole service of mankind”. 


Hence Ostuzhev’s interpretation of the famous fifth act monologue 
“It is the cause... .” 


“Here, where reason and passion have entered on a pro- 
found inner conflict, Othello, this wonderful, honest Othello, 
remains honest to the end: he checks with himself for the 
last time, whether there is true cause for committing the stern 
act of justice and, as an impartial judge, he finds such cause. 
Here, in this monologue, all my efforts are directed to one 
end: to showing the judges in the audience all the inner 
purity of Othello, particularly at this moment. Othello docs 
not kill Desdemona, he destroys a source of evil (‘Yet she 
must die, else she'll betray more men’), and, for this reason 
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alone, when he later discovers that not she but he himself is 
a source of evil, does he execute judgement on his own person 
and destroy himself-also as a source of evil. Only on this 
basis can Othello’s suicide be interpreted as a sign of strength 
rather than of weakness. Only by looking at it this way 
is it possible to give the tragedy an optimistic conclusion, 
only in this way can the eventual triumph of Othello’s human- 
ism and the downfall of Iago’s misanthropic philosophy be 
made to appear inevitable.” 

This line of development for Othello is in complete accord with 
Ostuzhev's interpretation of the national problem in the tragedy. 


“The extremely responsible political task of the actor,” 
says Ostuzhev, ‘‘lies here in the necessity of carrying out a 
decisive attack on the chauvinistic instincts of those whites 
who have lost the sense of their own humanity. 

“The condition of the successful accomplishment of such 
an attack is Othello’s purity of heart. Not the black, pure- 
hearted Othello but the dirty world of the white Iagos has 
killed Desdemona, has killed Othello and hundreds of others 
like him. That is the message I want to cry out to the whole 
world with all the power of the artistic resources at my 
command. This interpretation of the problem can also help 
us to understand Desdemona’s words in the first act: ‘I saw 
Othello’s visage in his mind.’ J attach the greatest significance 
to these words: here, Desdemona is transformed into a truly- 
revolutionary image, boldly casting her angry challenge into 
the tecth of the most high Venctian Senate: ‘You see nothing 
but his black, ‘dirty’ face. You do not see that he is purer 
in heart, nobler and loftier than you. You, senators! Look into 
yourselves and say honestly which of you white men can 
compare with him, though he be black?’ 

Thanks to the great significance which Ostuzhev attaches lo these 
words cf Dcesdemora’s they became in his Othello the culminating 


point of the whole scene. 
Ostuzhev loves Othello and hates Iago. 


“The Soviet people love Othello, as I do, because we love 
man. Life in our country is devoted to ensuring through all 
its policies the realisation of a society which will care for 
man, for people, and teach the love of man. Both the tragedy 
of Shakespeare in itself and the image of the noble Moor 
make the same demands upon us. This is why he is so close 
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and dear to us. We detest Iago because, on the road of 
Othello, on the road of man and on our road, there lurk 
venomous reptiles who hide their poisoned fangs under a 
hypocritical mask. And the circumstance that, in our day, 
too, the problem of the clash between Othello and Iago 
sounds vital and full of contemporary significance, gives one 
more impulse to my creative inspiration.” 


Ostuzhev also accords a great deal of attention to the actual words 
on which he has to work. 


“Weinberg’s polished, sing-song translation lacked the 
vigour and the dynamic quality of Shakespeare’s thought,” 
says Ostuzhev. ‘Often the text served as a barrier between 
the actor and the image he was trying to create. This fault 
has been brilliantly corrected by the new translation by Anna 
Radlova and, although it was extremely hard to relearn the 
text to which I had become accustomed, I definitely rejected 
Weinberg’s translation in favour of Radlova’s: in this text I 
felt Shakespeare’s earthiness, his clarity and the purpose- 
fulness of his language. 

“Othello is the crown of my creative ambitions, the highest 
point attained by me in the development of the actor 
Ostuzhev,” so Ostuzhev defines the place and significance of 
the part of Othello and of his work on that part in his stage 
career. 


From the collection Ostuzhev— 
Othello, All-Russia Theatrical 
Society, Leningrad-Moscow, 1938 


ALEXEI POPOV 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE THEATRE 


EVERY YEAR the Soviet theatre gives more and more time 
to Shakespeare's plays. It is no exaggeration to say that, in 
the Soviet Union, Shakespeare has acquired a second home- 
land. It was only natural that the Red Army Theatre, in its 
turn, should have set to work on producing Shakespeare's 
The Taming of the Shrew with immense enthusiasm. 

We lock upon our werk on The Taming of the Shrew as a 
first venture into the world which Shakespeare bequeathed to 
mankind. The task of the Red Army Theatre is to put on 
plays not only about the army, but for the army. Shake- 
speare’s humanism is understandable and congenial to our 
men and to our officers. 

Why did the theatre choose The Taming of the Shrew? 
I raise this point only because the question has been put more 
than once as to why the Central Theatre of the Red Army 
chose to stage such an “ideologically doubtful’ play. To all 
appearances, the whole play centres round the feudal moral: 
“Let the wife fear her husband.’’* 

Bourgeois criticism and bourgeois art have, for the last 
two centuries, been adapting Shakespeare to their own stan- 
dards and to their own limited comprehension of the humanist 
ideal. We considered it our task to expose the harmful and 
foolish notion that the play The Taming of the Shrew is to 
be understood as a sermon in favour of feudal Domostroi.** 

Engels said of the Renaissance that it was an epoch which 
gave birth to Titans by virtue of the might of thcir thought, 
of their passions and of their character. Renaissance man 
attained a supreme harmony of thought and feeling. The 
absolute solution to the problem of the completely harmon- 
ious human personality is only possible in the classless socicty 
which we are struggling to establish. The future Renaissance 


* Words frem the Russian Orthedex marriage service, often 
quoted with disapproval by the Russian intelligentsia. Although the 
word “fear’ would be better rendered in any other context as 
“reverence”, the fermula was undeubtedly taken literally by wide 
circles of the population.-—Tr. 

** Domostrvoi-a_ sixteenth century treatise on how to conduct a 
God-fearing family life.-—Tr. 
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of communist society will be incomparably more fruitful and 
more elevated. Nevertheless, it is with immense interest that 
we submerge ourselves in the world of the thoughts and 
feelings of Renaissance man. In this sense, Shakespeare's art 
is an inexhaustible fount of information. His comedy The 
Taming of the Shrew is the story of a decisive and overbear- 
ingly self-confident young man, Petruchio, who is determined 
to make a good match, i.e., to obtain as large a dowry as 
possible. His friends say that his is a problem easily settled, 
for there is a rich bride to be had for the asking in the 
neighbourhood; the only thing is that she is a shrew but, if 
this doesn’t worry him, then everything is fine. Petruchio con- 
siders this a mere nothing, he is too well acquainted with the 
clink of gold to be worried by such minor details as a shrewish 
bride. Finally, he meets the shrewish Katarina, tames her, 
and all ends happily. This was a subject which existed before 
Shakespeare. It suffered a great many transformations, but 
only in The Taming of the Shrew did it serve as the basis for 
a work of genius. 

Shakespeare showed, as only an artist of genius could have 
shown, how Petruchio, in taming Katarina, is himself tamed. 
But Katarina herself is changed, no longer the same woman 
she was at the beginning of the play. What has happened? 
In The Taming of the Shrew, Shakespeare is a great deal 
more complex and profound than his predecessors who wrote 
the story of the Shrew. Before Shakespeare, the subject was 
extremely simple: feudal man tames his wife by starving her, 
depriving her of sleep, etc. 

Shakespeare introduced into the play a ruthless struggle 
for human dignity. Petruchio is no domestic tyrant and 
martinet as he is often acted. He is a clever fellow, and this 
clever fellow—has fallen in love. 

In the end, Katarina and Petruchio are both conquered by 
the strength of their love for one another. 

Shakespeare the humanist makes it clear that the union 
of man and woman is only possible on a basis of mutual love 
and respect. And this makes Shakespeare a great ally in 
our struggle for a happy, self-respecting and strong humanity. 

How did we show the mecting between Katarina and 
Petruchio—the key to the whole play? Petruchio is prepared 
to start taming his shrew at once, and she enters with every 
intention of putting up such a resistance as this impertinent 
fellow has never imagined in his wildest dreams. And sud- 
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denly... a conspiracy of feeling is born between them. The 
whole of the rest of the play is the story of the further 
development of this feeling. When, in the penultimate scene 
Petruchio and Katarina finally kiss, the audience breaks into 
applause, because this is just what they have been hoping 
will happen: these are two people who ought to be together. 
The spectator applauds because, at last, love has got the 
better of both of them. In the play we have tried in every 
passible way to show this process of mutual taming at the 
hands of love. 

We have tried to make clear at every step how Petruchio, 
in ‘‘taming”’ Katarina, was at the same time seeking to bring 
out new, attractive qualities in her. Katarina also changes her 
tactics cf selt-detence, passing on to more subtle methods, 
discovering more subtle weapons: “Our strength as weak, our 
weakness past compare.” In the finale, Katarina turns out to 
be stronger than Petruchio. She has completely rearmed. In 
this way, the final, last scene does not take us by surprise. 

In Katarina, Shakespeare created a wonderful character. 
She was in a state of total war with Petruchio and, suddenly, 
in the last scene, or rather somewhere behind the scenes in 
the entr’acte, an incomprehensible change comes over her- 
Katarina has turned into a defenceless lambkin. At the same 
time, the whole character, the whole nature of this image 
is quite evidently opposed to any such transformation. What 
is at the bottom of it? 

First and foremost, it is essential that we should free 
ourselves of misleading conceptions on the ideology expressed 
in the play. We must trust in the realistic genius of Shake- 
spcare, for whom it would have been artistically impossible 
to distort a convincing truc-to-life character in order to prove 
a moral point such as the feudal notion that a wife should 
“fear’ her husband. There is no such character as a subducd, 
resigned wife in this play. From head-on resistance Katarina 
has changed her tactics and engaged on a more artful defen- 
sive movement. The position of woman in feudal socicty 
inevitably forced her to adont certain cunning ruses. In her 
final speech Katarina speaks of this quite clearly: 


Iam ashamed that women are so simple, 
To offer war, where they should kneel for peace: 


Then vail your stomachs, for it is no boot.... 
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Is that, then, the sum of all the richness of Katarina’s 
character? Of course not! And Shakespeare would be no 
humanist had he decided the question of how to achieve a 
happy marriage by the advice: the woman ought to adapt 
herself to her husband’s character and disguise her true 
wishes from him. 

The popular eternal wisdom of Shakespeare leads him to 
resolve this question in the spirit in which it is resolved by 
all progressive minds. The happiness of man and woman, 
a joyful union between husband and wife, is only possible 
on one foundation, the best and the most steadfast-on a 
foundation of love between two strong personalities who 
respect one another. This is exactly what Shakespeare illu- 
strated in The Taming of the Shrew. And this is what our 
theatre set out to illustrate. 

Katarina, as she obeys Petruchio’s every command in the 
last scene, is perfectly well aware that he is in a mess, that 
very probably (as she rightly guesses) he has accepted a 
wager, and there is no way of getting out of it. Indulging his 
whims, she is saying to him with all her being: I am granting 
your command as a request, because I love you; but don’t 
misuse this love, take care of our love, don’t undervalue it, 
it is the surety of our happiness. 

Here we must touch on the sub-plot of Bianca and 
Lucentio. In the play this provides a subsidiary colour which 
served to set off the basic tones of Petruchio and Katarina. 
All our energies were devoted to the attempt to show the 
characters in their development. Throughout the play Bianca 
should create the impression of a cunning, self-possessed 
little piece, outwardly submissive, but, in fact, inwardly 
shrewish, although she only shows herself in her true colours 
at the end of the last act. Lucentio we saw as a typical, much- 
indulged son of a Renaissance merchant. He is the spoilt boy, 
newly emancipated from parental control, who has very 
quickly come under the thumb of or, perhaps we should 
rather say, been tamed by Bianca. This pair—Lucentio and 
Bianca—have been written into the play in order to set off 
and make more self-evident the stature of the main characters, 
Petruchio and Katarina. As, in Romeo and Juliet, Romco’s love 
for Rosaline exists only in order to make us understand the 
full force and flame of the love he conceives for Juliet. 

Now a few words must be said about the Induction to The 
Taming of the Shrew. We cut Sly out of the play altogether. At 
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first we planned to put on the play with the prologue. Then we 
saw that it gets in the way of the basic ideological conception 
which we considered the play te convey and which we desired 
our production to emphasise. But why, if it bothered our 
theatre, did it not bother the author? 

We have an answer to this question, too. 

There is a case for the theory that the part of Sly as Shake- 
speare wrote it has either been lost, or that in general it was 
never written down but existed as a series of actor’s improvi- 
sations as in the conumedia dell arte. In Gozzi we find such 
directions as: ‘‘While this is going on Pantaloon jokes’; how 
he jokes or what about is left to the improvisation of the 
actor. Sly speaks twice in the first act right at the beginning 
of the play and, in the remaining four acts, he has nothing 
to say at all. And so we were faced with the alternative: either 
to order some additional witty lines “‘in the style of Shake- 
speare” trom someone or another, or, keeping Sly as he is, to 
present him as a hgure of pantomime within the play. 

It would, of course, have been possible to make Sly into 
the ‘merry mask of the proscenium’”’. Sly would have jested 
his way through the whole play and it would not have mat- 
tered very much how he jested—-his witticisms might have 
been more or less wittv-but he would have turned the produc- 
tion into somcthing in the nature of a comedy of masks. This 
would have been perfectly legical if we had staged The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew as a comedy of situation. Then a completely 
different style of acting would have been required, Petruchio’s 
mustachios would be fixed on by a rubber band, the costumes 
should be different, Sly would appear as the servant of the 
proscenium, etc. This is another conception altogether. To 
speak plainly, it was not our ambition to turn the play into 
acting for acting’s sake, into a bad imitation of Vakhtangov’s 
Turandot.* Turandot was a good production for its time, but 
its whole significance was in acting for acting’s sake and, in 
its own way, this was justified. In The Taming of the Shrew 
there is a scrious philosophical problem. To play The Shrew 
in such a way as to keep the audience constantly in mind of 
the stage within a stage-this may be, formally speaking, an 
interesting task, but to us it seemed that such a production 


* In 1922, Y. Vakhtanycy put on Carlo Gozzi's Princess Turandot 
as a grotesque parody of the ancient theatre a production which, in- 
cidentally, was revived in Moscow in 1963. 
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would detract attention from the general philosophic state- 
ments about life which the play has to offer. 

We treated Shakespeare with the greatest respect. Having 
decided against the prologue, we tried to make up for what 
we had lost. Sly lends a fine plebeian note to the play. Having 
discarded him, we at the same time introduced half a dozen 
“Sly-like’ servants—the retinue of Petruchio and Baptista. This 
army of servants, organically woven into the action, work 
as it were in the very tone and timbre of the absent Sly. 

In general, a production’s freedom from textual abbrevia- 
tions is no proof of the respect in which it holds the author, 
just as the number of interludes and pantomimes introduced 
by the producer does not necessarily indicate any departure 
from the idea of the play. The whole question is as to whether 
this is done in accord with the basic thought of the author. 

Let us now return to our actual work on the play—to the 
question of how we set about practically infusing it with the 
atmosphere of the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance was an era of extraordinary vitality. At 
this period, art had spilled over into life, had flowed out onto 
the streets. The people had an ear for the verses and songs 
of their poets and composers, the people themselves played 
and sang. Sometimes, theatrical action became a part of every- 
day life. I mean the ‘’practical jokes’ in which whole neigh- 
bourhoods became involved: people agreed between them- 
selves, for instance, that they would persuade some naive 
citizen that he was, say, not a doctor of medicine but an 
important count. Of course, this provided enormous amuse- 
ment all round, although it sometimes ended tragically (there 
were cases, for example, when the victim of such a “‘leg-pull’”’ 
is recorded to have gone mad). It is not by chance that this 
custom was reflected in more than one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The full-bloodedness of life, the richness of manners and 
customs and the artistic flair of man in the Renaissance 
period-these, to our mind, are the ingredients without which 
it is impossible to conceive of a play by Shakespeare-be it 
tragedy or comedy. 

A few words about manners and customs. 

For some producers, the reproduction of the manners and 
customs of an epoch in the theatre is associated with a slavish 
imitation of everyday life. Denying the function of verisimili- 
tude in this respect, such producers like to “play at theatre’ 
and call this entirely personal whim ‘‘real theatre’, whereas, 
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in fact, it is often a bad and cheap kind of theatricality. 
It seems to us that dislike of everyday detail on the stage is 
the result of an exaggerated love of the merely theatrical. 
Everyday life and theatricality do not go together, whereas 
everyday life and the theatre are not in the Ieast mutually 
exclusive. Any way of life can be described in the expressive 
language of real theatre. 

Shakespeare abounds in delectable real detail, colour, 
features and this makes his concrete historicity communic- 
able and, if the producer proves himself afraid of techniques 
and colours designed to reflect the actual life of the times, 
then he is merely betraying his own immaturity—both philo- 
sophical and artistic. 

Wishing to show the manners and customs of Baptista’s 
and Petruchio’s households, we let loose onto the stage a 
throng of all kinds of servants. Hence there arose a number 
of purely background scenes—interludes—in which the servants 
take part. 

In our work on the play we tried to avoid “theatrical con- 
vention” on the one hand and, on the other, unnecessary 
symbolisation of the characters, i.e., the reduction of any 
single character to some one passion; for here, we knew, we 
would be in danger of falling into eclecticism, of confusing 
Moliere with Shakespeare, with a distinct bias in favour of 
the former. 

We were faced with the question as to whether The Tann- 
ing of the Shrew is a comedy of character or of situation. 

Had we decided this prcblem of “either-or’, we would 
have been the losers both from the point of view of artistic 
quality and of the interpretation of the thought of the play. 
We removed this harmful and scholastic ‘‘cither-or’, and 
replaced it by the simple conjunction “and”. We answered 
that Shakesneare was well able to combine the techniques of 
the comedy of character and the comedy of situation. He 
offers splendidly worked out characters and dazzling stage 
situations. The characters of The Taming of the Shrew are 
capable of agile thought and subtle feeling. So, we said to 
ourselves, this is a comedy of character and situation. ‘This 
helped us to show the psychology of the characters on a 
foundation of Shakespearean realism without, at the same 
time, sacrificing any of the brilliant stage situations or losing 
that which Shakespeare had inherited from the popular 
theatre. 
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The struggle to achieve one hundred per cent convincing, 
profound and theatrically realistic representation of char- 
acter was not easy. A retrospective incursion into records 
of the practice of other theatres did little to help and, where 
it did help, it generally served as a warning not to repeat 
old mistakes. We were constantly on guard against the 
transformation of our actors into coat-hangers for effective 
‘operatic’ costumes or into mere vehicles for the delivery 
of a witty text. 

It must be said that, in Shakespeare’s plays, almost all 
the characters have the gift of wit, all of them feel—-splend- 
idly and deeply, and, therefore, in stage productions you 
often get a kind of “‘depersonalising’’ of the images. That 
is why we paid particular attention to the establishment of 
character, even to the extent of thinking up a biography for 
each of the dramatis personae. Baptista, for instance, is a 
cunning old stay-at-home who keeps an eye on the house- 
keeping and does not trust his servants, and so forth. Of 
course, he could be different. He only has to avoid being 
nothing-in-particular. Shakespeare’s characters need to be 
touched up by colours from everyday life. We are convinced 
that, in Shakespeare’s time, English actors gave their char- 
acters features of such an everyday, biographical nature. 

The epoch of the Renaissance was a time of enormous 
historic changes and of violent contrasts. Beggary, poverty 
and luxury were mixed pell-mell. Huge squares with monu- 
ments of the greatest art and, in some alley-way within a 
few paces, dirt and stench. Uncontrolled debauchery and 
poems hymning love of the highest purity. The depth of 
villainy and the height of nobility. Belief in the power of 
the mind, and the burning of scholars at the stake. All these 
contrasts gave us ideas. For instance, they suggested the set 
of Petruchio’s country house. In the play, we showed it as 
a kind of den inhabited by a half-hungry, ragged but merry 
and abundantly vital bachelor household. They combine 
coarseness and cynicism with extraordinary purity of feeling. 
Katarina is bashful in her wakening love for Petruchio, but 
she gives as good as she gets in answer to the saltiest 
“soldier’s’’ jests. In this is the charm of Shakespeare’s image, 
and its full-bloodedness. 

Every Shakespeare play is a great school of the theatre: 
Shakespeare does not leave a single element in the actor’s 
store of technique unexploited. He leads the actor to high 
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theatre, to the telling representation of realistic truth on the 
stage. 

What is the impression of an actor who finds himself 
acting Shakespeare for the first time? First of all, he is 
struck by the powerful capacity of Shakespeare's characters 
for passion. Here any slurring of the emotion, any superfi- 
cial understanding of the idea of the play leads to inevitable 
and complete failure. 

Everything Shakespeare does is on the grand scale. This 
should be felt in the artist’s decor, in the producer's mis- 
en-scéne, in the actor’s temperament. It does not, however, 
mean that everything in a Shakespeare play must be shown 
“full length” or printed with a capital letter. 

The next most important quality of a Shakespeare play 
is its extraordinary musicality. It must be musical even in 
those passages in which there is no music. It was natural 
that we sought to permeate our production of The Taming 
of the Shrew with music. 

What is the rhythm of the play? The passions of the char- 
acters secthe and bubble, fantasy beats upward like a 
fountain, wit sparkles like showering drops, the silk of the 
costumes surges boiling about the wearers. This gave us the 
clue to the character of the rhythm of this play. We sought 
this rhythm in the emotional nature of the actor and in all 
his movements about the stage and even in the way he uses 
his cloak. 

A well-defined alternation between large spatial movements 
and movements on a smaller scale is a feature indissolubly 
connected with monumental production. For this reason, 
the large mass movement which takes up the whole floor of 
the stage and the gesture of the individual actor are inter- 
dependent. Small-scale movement entails large-scale and, 
on the contrary, the large-scale movement dies down into 
small-scale movement. In the alternation of these move- 
ments lies the visual charm of a Shakespeare play. 

In this play we aimed to express as clearly as possible 
our particular concept of the mis-en-scene, that is: the mis- 
en-scéne is not confined to placing the actors and making 
them move about the stage in accordance with the demands 
of the text but should form a visual image expressive of the 
thought of the scene as a whole. Therefore to speak of the 
character of the mis-en-scéne would mean repeating every- 
thing that has just been said about style, about the monu- 
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mental nature of the production, about the character of move- 
ment, etc. 

In our work on the production we found our point of 
departure in the criticism of our own previous work and of 
that of other producers. What we were most afraid of was 
of playing The Shrew with inane merriment and slapdash 
heartiness. Often, when one is watching Shakespeare plays 
(his comedies, that is), one gets the impression that one is 
watching Goldoni. Often and often the actors had to be 
reassured: “Don’t be afraid that it will seem terribly se- 
rious, that it won't be funny. Aim at realism, take your part 
seriously, and you'll be bound to communicate the infection 
of laughter from the stage.” 

The struggle to do away with all abstract theatricality 
had to be waged first and foremost with regard to the 
doctor. Lack of historical accuracy in decor is always the 
result of a careless attitude to the epoch and to the every- 
day life of the times. The aesthetic approach adopted in our 
production was in many respects dictated by the necessity 
of revising all the operatic, fancy-dress layers which had 
settled over Shakespeare in the course of centuries. We tried 
to find a background for a convincingly realistic comedy 
which would suggest something of England and something 
of Italy~a background against which the characters of our 
play would seem perfectly at home. We adopted the maxim 
that the most deadly things for Shakespeare on the stage 
are ply-board, glue, chalk and all similar properties. If you 
look at Renaissance pictures, at old English engravings, 
you will see that fabrics of all sorts (including the wall-carpet 
or tapestry) were an essential feature of the Renaissance 
home. We decided in favour of tapestry. It is both decorative 
and useful for dividing up space. With the help of a tapestry, 
you can divide the room up into halves, curtain off a balcony 
from an interior setting, etc. Having decided to use tapestries, 
the artist had, by his very choice, decided the principle on 
which he would have to work, i.e., he had found the key to 
unity of style in the decor. Tapestry became the unique 
background material for all the sets, whether they represented 
exteriors or interiors. In the last scenes the tapestries acted 
as scenic backdrops (representing a square in Padua or a 
garden) and, in the tapestries for the interior scenes, the artist 
N. A. Shifrin showed motifs from the everyday life of the 
time. 
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In this way tapestry served a dual purpose in the play, 
acting both as a typical accessory of the domestic life of the 
epoch (in its quality as a hanging wall-carpet) and as a 
theatrical backdrop simply depicting place. 

In the making of furniture, doors, etc., the theatre also 
decided against ply-board, paper and glue. We ordered carv- 
ings of Renaissance ornamental motifs from Shifrin’s sketches 
from a professional wood carver. 

In order to escape the operatic flavour of Italy-on-the-stage 
(in spite of the fact that the action of the play does indeed 
take place in Italy), the producer and the artist both took their 
cue from England, from old English engravings and from 
Northern “harshness” (by the way, tapestry, as a domestic 
accessory, is more characteristic of the North than of Italy). 
In the range of colours used we tried to avoid that sugary 
quality which so often accompanies our theatrical ideas about 
Italy. 

The theatre tried to look at Italy as it were through English 
eyes. We introduced a certain harshness and dourness into the 
production, not fearing the sharp contrast with Italian 
sunshine and gaiety. 

In conclusion, it is essential to say a few words on the 
problem of innovation in productions of classic plays in gen- 
eral and, in particular, ef the plays of Shakespeare. 

In The Taming of the Shrew, the last thing we were doing 
was arguing with Shakespeare, although certain comrades 
who saw the play refuse to believe in any such modesty on 
our part. Evidently, boldness and originality in the handling 
of a classic-playwright is understood as a hostile act on the 
part of the producer. 

True innovation, however, never springs and never has 
sprung from the desire to be bold and original. Actors’ and 
produccrs’ innovations are the result of a profound intellectual 
and emotional insight into the work with which they have 
to deal. 

Unoriginal, flat productions of the classics are usually the 
result of a theatre sliding over the surface of the content, 
reading the text for its surface-meaning only and taking cach 
character at surface value. When the theatre cannot and does 
not desire to penetrate more deeply in the emotional and 
intellectual world of a work, it is then that they fall to 
thinking up original ‘interpretations’ and to ‘arguing with 
the author”. 
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Any work of art which is also a work of genius is infinite 
and inexhaustible. The pictures of Leonardo da Vinci, Lev 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace, Shakespeare's Hamlet-there is no 
exhausting them, no getting to the bottom of them, and it is 
impossible to have the last word on them. There would be no 
danger in three different theatres working on Hamlet if each 
in its own way was striving to give a profound and penetrating 
interpretation of the great work. This is a more reliable way 
to avoid standardisation than the desire to do something 
unrepeatable and original. 

Just at the moment it would be difficult for us to put on The 
Taming of the Shrew any differently, but there can be no 
doubt that if we were to stage this comedy again in two or 
three years time we would do it in quite a different way, 
because we would see completely new aspects of Shakespeare 
and would be amazed that we had not seen them before. 

Such is the law of any creative relationship with the classics. 


From the book “The Taming of 

the Shrew" in the Central Theatre 

of the Red Army, Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1940 


GALINA ULANOVA 


MY JULIET 


IT BEGAN a long time ago, when I was still a student. 

I was walking along the Neva embankment and saying over 
and over to myself the words of one of my teachers which had 
graven themselves in my memory: in the ballet it is possible 
to dance poetry and prose, in the ballet it is possible to convey 
even Shakespeare! 

To dance Shakespeare’ What an improbable, almost unat- 
tainable dream! And still I believed in it. 

The years went by. I appeared in Chopiniana, Swan Lake, 
Giselle.... 

Finally, I held in my hands the score of Sergei Prokofiev's 
Romeo und Juliet. Quietly, radiantly, as if from very far away 
in time, sounds the theme of Juliet. I hear it, but my mood is 
contused, uncertain. Atter all, this is the first time great liter- 
ature has been transtormed into the art of the dance—one of 
the most conventional and tormalised art forms. True, Lost 
Illusions on themes from Balzac had already been staged, but 
these were just approaches in a tentative attempt to extend 
the possibilities of cxpressing thought and character in the 
language of ballet. And here-filled with great passions, 
complex and many-tacected in hcart and mind-were the 
characters of the great playwright. Everyone knew them, 
and everyone had their own idcas of what they should be 
like.... 

Say what you like, it is almost a paradox- to dance Shake- 
speare! 

I set to work, and a new world opens before me. Not 
infrequently, in operatic and dramatic interpretations, Des- 
demona, Juliet, Ophelia are played as women, enchanting in 
their emotions and ... weak. Their names have even become 
synonyms of love, submissiveness, tenderness. Yet in their 
characters there is both a protestant impcriousness and an 
inexhaustible, uncrushable woman's conviction o! her right to 
happiness. How many different colours! There are no weak 
heroes, or heroines, in Shakespeare: in the soul of each there 
is something resembling a dormant volcano; their mind, 
passion and energy arc truly titanic. 
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I still think this. And regret that I did not have time to 
realise stage incarnations of Desdemona or Ophelia. 

And so, after long rehearsals, when the language of the 
dance is already mastered and technical freedom has been 
achieved, the search for Juliet begins. 

I sought, in movement and in plastics, the most direct ways 
from feeling to thought. And Shakespeare’s text touched off 
inspiration. 

Oh so light a toot 

Will ne'er wear out the evarlasting flint, 
A lover may bestride the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air.... 


My own feeling for the world, my own understanding of 
the life of today, had to suggest those colours, those little 
touches which would suddenly bring Juliet to life not only 
for the spectator, but for me also. In art, sincerity is one of 
the first conditions of creative work. 

Sometimes, after work in the rehearsals room and on the 
stage, in the evenings or in moments of relaxation, I would 
close my eyes and go in my mind over all I had just done. 
I saw every scene, every pas. I tried to stimulate my imagina- 
tion. Juliet came alive for me: to begin with-shy and 
awkward, then reflective, inward-looking, then triumphantly 
beautiful. Here, feminine charm was a vessel of true, high 
courage. That was how I wanted to show her. 

The part became one of my very favourites. I danced it for 
many years. Something changed in me, my expcrience of life 
and feeling grew richer. And everything that I saw and found 
in life and art I gave to my Juliet. It was always a joy to me 
to think of her and I always prepared for this ballet with 
interest. 

During our guest appearances in London we visited Stratford 
and I remember the tiniest details of our tour of Shakespeare's 
town. The gravestone in the church with the engraved exhorta- 
tion: ““Blest be the man that spares these stones and cursed 
be he that moves my bones.” The sculptured bust against 
the wall of the church. In the playwright’s hand a goose- 
quill pen. A real one you can write with. On the day of the 
annual Shakespeare celebrations Shakespeare is solemnly 
presented with a new pen which is put into the hand of 
the statue. 
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In his house I was most struck by the beam-pillar with 
leather traces attached to it. The mother used them as lead- 
ing reins for the little boy so that he should not run away or 
bump himself. 

How far he ran, though, how far ahead of his time! 

More powerfully, more vitally I felt the personality of the 
great playwright. The greatness of his works which have out- 
lived the centuries came alive.... 

My Juliet became even closer to me. 


Ogonyok No. 47, 1964, p. 28 


INNOKENTI SMOKTUNOVSKY 


SHAKESPEARE IN MY LIFE 


IT WOULD probably have been very easy for me to agree to 
the request of this journal and to tell them what I thought of 
Shakespeare before I started work on Hamlet. Oh yes, that 
would have been the bold answer of one perfectly well-satis- 
fied with his own opinions. 

But now that the work is over and that strength, time and 
love have been spent on it, it is more difficult to theorise, 
almost impossible. After all, it's not my place to give an 
evaluation of Shakespeare’s work. 

And is it necessary when people will inevitably find all I 
could say self-evident? 

I shall just tell you how I became acquainted with that 
remarkable scenario-writer, playwright, astonishing con- 
temporary director and good friend to all actors—William 
Shakespeare. 

How I shall go on without him now that he no longer 
dominates our studio I simply don’t know. 

One thing I do know is that I shall miss him, miss his 
masterly handling of the scenario, his amazingly subtle 
direction. 

How precise and timely was the way out he was invariably 
able to suggest from the most complicated situation, calmly 
indicating its naturalness and simplicity. And not only this, 
but he took care of the actor’s health and of his mood, always 
giving us the chance to rest before intense and particularly 
emotional scenes. (He was our professional colleague and used 
to say that this helped him in writing his plays.) 

When he puts his director's requirements, they are so clear 
and concrete that I am quite taken aback. How was it that I 
didn’t notice them first go! 

But I couldn't notice them first go because I kept saying to 
myself: but it’s Shakespeare! He must be complicated, he’s a 
philosopher. 

But, each time, the complication turned out to be in clarity 
and simplicity, and in them only. 

Like a director of the contemporary school, he pointed out 
the steps on the stairway of the action which we had to mount 
to reach our goal and warned us of the pitfalls and tempta- 
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tions set out for us on every flight and landing by tradition, 
habit and inertia. We gathered round him in the pavilion and 
he pleaded with us most convincingly: “Please, say it... the 
way I showed you: easily and without hesitating.... Apart 
from that, don’t go sawing the air with your arms like that, do 
everything in moderation. Even in a flood, a storm, very well, 
if you like, in a hurricane of passion-Icarn to observe that 
reserve which will lend harmony to the overall picture.... 
(Here he paused te collect his thoughts, evidently afraid that 
we would again understand him in some fearfully “complicat- 
ed” way and, after a moment's silence, continued.) However, 
don't be too hidebound, but do as your own inner voice tells 
you. Make your gestures accord with the dialogue and your 
speech with your movements, and just watch one thing, don’t 
let them go bevend what’s natural. (This was something he 
particularly insisted on.) Every excess leads away from the 
vocation of the theatre, the aim of which throughout the ages 
has always been and will be: to hold up, as you might say, 
a mirror to nature, to show the glories of her true face, and 
her true-vilenesses, and to show each age of history her own 
unpainted face.’ These words he said with particular seri- 
ousness, and then added, “And don’t let those who play the 
clowns say more than was written for them!” 

That was what the director William Shakespeare said to us. 

In the ceurse cf those long months he taught us much that 
was good; to look for truth, to value friendship and to 
preserve love. He taught us to hate the mediocre and to pay 
no attention to the fuss and vanity of things that do not 
endure. 

He taught us to care for and to respect that astonishing 
creature—Man. 


Teatr No. 4, 1964, p. 98 


NIKOLAI OKHLOPKOV 


FROM THE PRODUCER’S EXPOSITION OF HAMLET* 


Hamlet. Denmark's a prison. 

Rosencrantz. Then is the world one. 

Hamlet.A goodly one; in which there are 
many confines, wards and dungeons, 
Denmark being one o’ the worst. 


(Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2.) 


... FOR HAMLET, the world is a prison. 

And a goodly one; in which there are many confines, wards 
and dungeons. 

Denmark being one of the worst. 

There, wisdom is put to the torture. There, the human spirit 
is tormented. 

There lives Hamlet, wrapped in gloom, as Walt Whitman 
said. 

There lives Ophelia, his love, a tender, pure, poetic creature. 

There lives Horatio, Hamlet’s faithful and wise friend. 

There walks, in groans and torments, the ghost of Hamlet's 
father. 

There the people, despairing, break their way like ‘the 
ocean overpeering of his list’’ into the King’s palace to 
demand the truth. 

All are captives of this same prison. 

And there is no one to bear so much as one drop of 
happiness to their parched lips. 

Hamlet seeks to free himself from the cold embraces of 
this prison. Tragic is the fate of those of the captives who 
seek to stand aside from the struggle, waiting and waiting 
while the army of the murderers grows and grows. Tragic 
also is the fate of those who-too early, or too late-return 
blow for blow. 

This prison has thick walls which stifle all that is alive, 
human, noble, inspired. These walls are composed of an alloy 
of barbarity, philistinism, hypocrisy and baseness. They 
resemble iron grave-slabs. 

Here, even to exist is to suffer oppression. 


* Re the production in the Vladimir Mayakovsky Theatre, Moscow, 
1954. 
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Here, beneath the black vaults of day, steps sound echo- 
ingly, as in a great church. But the Testament to which this 
place bears witness is a Testament of murderers. 

Here, the echo long preserves and multiplies the cries and 
groans of the prisoners, rebounding from one wall of their 
prison to cast itself at the other, as a bird flutters against the 
bars of its cage until, exhausted, it drops like one dead. 

Here is the realm of melancholy and of sorrow. Sorrow for 
the evils of our life on Earth, that same Weltschmerz without 
which Hamlet would not be Hamlet. 

How lofty it is here, how dark! Very, very lofty! And how 
intense the darkness! Even when some ray of sunlight or of 
moonlight seeps through, it freezes in its course, defeated by 
the darkness. 

And the captives of this “prison-world’, having caught 
sight of the ray, stand stock-still, enchanted by this gift of 
Providence, and so stand, locking upwards, for a long, long 
time to where, perhaps, there is a sun, to where, perhaps, 
there are stars. And there is no knowing whether these 
fantastic rays exist indeed or whether they are the fair dreams 
of the prisoners, born of the surrounding gloom. 

They are beautiful, these dreams, and Hamlet, Horatio and 
those of like mind are struggling to bring about their realisa- 
tion. They are dreams of a high humanity, of fair love and 
friendship with faith unlimited in true purity and nobility. 

Hamlet dreams of a time ‘‘when tyrants’ crests and tombs 
of brass are spent” (CVII Sonnct), dreams of the free human 
spirit, of Man with a capital letter. Even his father he loves 
first and foremost for his humanity. 

‘He was a man, take him for all in all,” the Danish Prince 
says of his father. 

Yes, Hamlet dreams of Man with a capital M, of a Man of 
integrity, of a Man who loves Humanity, of a Man for whom 
the dirt and ignobility of life, together with all hypocrisy and 
cruelty, are sworn enemies, no matter what disguise they 
may choose to assume. 

Not for the crown, nor for power, nor for the throne is 
Hamlet fighting, his dreams arc not of these. All that is alien 
to him. It is as though he followed in the footsteps of Democ- 
ritus who once declared that he would rather discover the 
prime mover with the help of the mind than be made the 
Shah of Persia. If Hamlct had been just a httle more irres- 
ponsible, he might have been the happiest man on earth. 
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Why should he doubt his ability to make a successful career 
at court, when tens and hundreds of others with scant talent, 
less brain and contemptible hearts manage to maintain them- 
selves comfortably in their places in the sun? 

How amazing are Hamlet's real dreams! 

He dreams of a life ordered by peace and reason, in which 
the ties between man and man, between people and people 
should not be based on wars, on unprincipled seizure of 
other’s lands, on piracy and plunder. Hamlet clearly perceives 
the essential cruelty of wars undertaken in quest of plunder. 
He speaks of this in one of the most important scenes of the 
tragedy, in the scene of his meeting with the host of Fort- 
inbras. Here Hamlet, mocking himself, ridicules at the same 
time with malicious irony all the idiocy of aggressive wars. 

And, exposing the true nature of such skirmishes, Hamlet 
thinks, dreaming, of another world, of a world of peace, not 
of wars. 

Hamlet knows that, in the ‘world of Claudius’, man may 
not stand erect, may not breathe freely and, for this reason, 
he is full of an insatiable desire for liberation; for the libera- 
tion of all honest men from the swarms of traitorous, two- 
faced and predatory masters of the “‘prison-world”’. He dreams 
of some well-aimed blow which will bring this whole prison 
crashing down in ruin. 

A peculiar acuteness of thought, a peculiar perspicacity of 
heart is essential in order to see, in the crimes and low 
stratagems of Claudius, Polonius, Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, Gertrude, Osric and their like not only their own, 
personal, individual crimes and stratagems, but all the 
clamour of a time given over to falsehood, all the disjointed 
age, all the rottenness of an epoch. Hamlet was possessed of 
this acuteness of perception. 

Truly noble and honourable aspirations are essential in 
order to perceive and to evaluate at one remove, as it were, 
from the heights of the future, the life of the Realm of 
Elsinore, and one’s own life, and the life of the times. Hamlet 
is full of such aspirations. 

However shrouded in mist the future may appear to 
Hamlet, this future will surely come. In the words of 
Belinsky,* “he has a profound understanding of the calling 


_* Vissarion Belinsky—influential and extremely popular Russian 
critic (1811-1848). The author of several articles on the interpretation 
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of man and of the purpose of life.” He believes in the future 
and, for this reason, on the threshold of death, he sends a 
message into the future, entrusted to his closest friend 
Horatio, to report him and his cause aright to the unsatisfied. 
Hamlet’s last monologue is his political testament to future 
ages. 

This is why the central conflict of the tragedy far exceeds 
the confines of Elsinore and rises to embrace great problems 
which face all humanity. The tragedy of Hamlet is unthink- 
able out of its relationship to the idea of the struggle of all 
progressive mankind against the dark forces of reaction 
throughout the centuries. 

Although, to us of the twentieth century who are struggling 
to establish socialist humanism, Hamlet’s dreams may seem 
abstract, romantic, vague and indefinite, yet, in spite of the 
limitations which his time set upon his thought, they still 
go to make up a vigorous act of condemnation of the forms 
of life and society to which he was opposed. He did not hide 
himself in the shadow, he did not look on from the wings, 
as on a ‘spectacle’, he made no attempt to shelter from the 
storms of life in an ivory tower.... He, Hamlet, student of 
Wittenberg University, was able to perceive with “the cye of 
thought” the grandiose political fracture of his times (‘The 
time is out of joint’), and he chose a position of dignity in 
this life-and-death struggle; he did not sell his soul to ‘‘the 
world of Claudius’, did not submit to it and confine his 
thoughts of human happiness to the realm of “dreams”, but 
took up the fight, a passionate fight against “the world of 
Claudius” and... against himself, against that quality in 
himself which we rightly call ‘““Hamletism” and without which 
Hamlet would not be Hamlet. 

How did all this happen? 

To begin with, he strode ahead, full of good cheer, along 
the road of his destiny, drinking in all the extraordinary 
beauty of life, people, nature. 

The catastrophe which overtook him and upset the balance 
of his spirit was bound up with the sudden and mysterious 
death of his father and the unfaithfulness of his mother, and 
this first catastrophe, like a thunder-cloud, came between him 
and the “divine things” of life and all its beauty. Hamlet felt 


of the part of Hamlet, Belinsky laid the foundation of the humanistic 
and realistic approach to Shakespeare in Russian criticism and studies. 
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himself lost and lonely in this vast world which had become 
a prison to his spirit. He had put in to the coast of Denmark 
standing on the deck of a sailing ship and, instead of mourn- 
ing pennants, had seen the castle decked out in festive flags. 
Before the tears just shed for her dead husband were dry on 
her cheeks, his mother had married Claudius. Shame. Himilia- 
tion. Degradation. Beastliness. Treachery. He takes it all 
deeply to heart. 

And so the gulf opened between Hamlet’s fair dreams and 
this new experience of reality. 

Something occurred like a sudden change of key. As 
though the Haydn-like mood of the “infant clarity of the soul” 
had been superseded by Beethoven’s music, which releases 
and sets in motion all the levers of fear, darkness, horror 
and sorrow. 

Hamlet began to look more and more fixedly into this 
world inhabited by Claudiuses, Gertrudes, Poloniuses, 
Rosencrantzes, Guildensterns and Osrics, fluttering blindly 
about his head like evil bats. 

Every day, every hour, Hamlet sees more and more of the 
falsehood and ugliness of life. The Ghost, his dead father, 
tells him of the terrible crime committed by Claudius. 
Claudius has treacherously murdered Hamlet's father by 
poison! Ideals, hopes, dreams, illusions are reduced little by 
little to a state of grandiose collapse. 

The sharp contrast between his ideals and the rottenness of 
life brings Hamlet to a tragic awareness of existence, facing 
him with the dilemma: either to fly from reality, or to over- 
come all its fearful distortions by the power of thought and 
of will, by action, by furious struggle. Passionately, in great 
anguish of soul, Hamlet seeks a way out: ‘To be, or not to 
be: that is the question.” 

At first, he is sunk in despair. The pettiness of life seems 
to him predestined and not to be overcome. It seems that 
there is no way out from this stinking prison which is the 
world. Even in death there is no rest. 

Hamlet seeks a way out. 

Here is one way-Weltschmerz, sadness, bitterness, sceptic- 
ism.... These do not lead to the future, give no key to the 
logic and the laws of the struggle which is taking place. They 
make the heart grow blind and empty. 

Take irony. Hamlet puts all people under the magnifying 
glass of his irony and sarcasm. Before him there arises, in 
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all its nakedness, the ugly anatomy of the feudal and 
bourgeois psychology of those who had sold themselves to 
Claudius. 

Hamlet wanders between illusions and reality—but, alas, 
all too often he browses on fruits sprung not from the good 
earth of reality but from “the cther of our brain”. 

He looks for real deeds to be done, but he is far from 
Narrow ‘practicality’, and he is revolted by the unclean 
methods of fighting which have been introduced by Claudius. 
Hamlet seeks, seeks passionately, falling and stumbling, but 
seeking always the key to the understanding of life, and of 
the struggle in which life has involved him. 

One thing enly he does not seek. And that is reconciliation 
with the cruel life around him. He could not become a courtier 
or a submissive heir-in-waiting or a favourite of Claudius. 

Perhaps he should simply kill Claudius and force his moth- 
er to look her own deed in the face? But, for Hamlet, things 
are not so simple as they are for Richard III, for Edgar (King 
Lear), or for Hotspur (Henry IV). 

Hamlet seeks a way out. He knows that he is surrounded 
by spies on every side. He is surrounded by most cunning 
enemies. Their suspicions must be lulled. His assumed 
madness, this enforced pretence, is hard for Hamlet, but it 
is a mask through which he can look out more boldly “with 
the eye of theught’ on that world which Faust had called 
“the Kingdom of the moth’. He looks more boldly and he 
acts more boldly. This is his conspiracy. 

It is hard for him, Hamlet, to act: such is the atmosphere 
of the life about him. Such is his age. Such is Hamlct himself, 
his nature. 

Hamlet is a man of deep passions and of great warmth of 
heart. All his feelings are big, intense. This makes the struggle 
which goes on inside him much more acute. 

Without hesitations there would be no Hamlet. The further 
the pendulum swings with each new doubt or impulse to 
action, the more vivid will be the image of Hamlct. It is a 
characteristic feature of his mind and cmotions. His mind, 
curious, subtle, penetrating, seeks to understand the world, 
to change it, but the further and the deeper he penctrates in 
thought, the wider becomes the object of his observations, 
the higher his aim, the more acute and serious become his 
inner contradictions, the more active and far-reaching the 
soaring flights and precipitate falls of his will. 
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Hamlet hesitates not because he is devoured by nervous 
reflexes and apathy, but because he is afraid of taking a false 
step which might go against his humanist ideals. He does 
not want to become the plaything of chance. Rejecting petty, 
vulgar practicality, he also avoids unreasonable impctuosity, 
is wary of “moral vertigo’. He is afraid for the preservation 
of his ideals, for the execution of the great duty which has 
been laid upon him. 

Hamlet's love for Ophelia is very great. For him, love is 
a dream of the purity of the human soul, of the nobility of 
human nature. That is why Hamlet so implores Ophelia to 
go away, to run, to run quickly out of the hell about them-to 
a nunnery! Hamlet seeks to take all the blows upon himself 
and to lead his tender and beloved Ophelia ‘‘out of the line of 
fire’’. To save, to preserve her, albeit at the price of a terrible 
separation. ‘To a nunnery,” he exhorts Ophelia to hide her- 
self, so that Claudius should not use her childish naiveté and 
purity as a weapon for his provocations. 

In order to preserve his most exquisitely tender love for 
Ophelia, Hamlet has not only to disguise this love but, 
before all their acquaintance, to transform it into vulgar 
importunity, and even-and what a torment this must be to 
Hamlet-into cynical coarseness. How hard for Hamlet! Love 
must now dim all its fire so that, in the future, its torch may 
be seen to have burnt the more brightly. So Juliet decides 
to deceive the enemies of her and Romeo’s love by a 
simulated death, by acting death. Hamlet, in spite of passing 
doubts, never really ceases to believe in the purity and 
honesty of Ophelia. The guilt of the one, Gertrude’s guilt, 
he does not extend to Ophelia. But love itself is not protected 
from Claudius. That is why he tries to shove Ophelia out of 
“the field of action’, to place her outside the ring. Alas, she 
nevertheless falls victim to the “prison-world”. 

His one-time friends, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, in 
whom he had such faith, turn out to be more malicious and 
more cunning than adders. All around-deceit, treachery, 
mockery of friendship, faith and love. All around-repulsive, 
petty people. Stupidity. Vulgarity. Envy. All is empty. 

Bitterness and revulsion against this existence plunge 
Hamlet into a blackness of despair. Only with great strain 
and gradually, does “the eye of thought” make out the glim- 
mering, living springs of life. 

How unimaginably hard it is for Hamlet, the son of his 
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times, to school himself to discard gentle, touchingly human 
warmth of heart and kindly humaneness and to establish 
himself as a stern judge whe knows no indulgence in the 
execution of justice upon villains! 

Hamlet suftered, Hamlet was tull of scepticism and pessim- 
ism. Hamlet waited on events. Hamlet tried to escape into 
himself. Yes, all this is so. 

But Hamlet also made events happen. He pushed and 
hurried them. From the sphere of abstractions he arrived at 
a clear understanding of the reality around him. From the 
world of books, of reasoning, of contemplative philosophy, 
he passed to the most energetic action. Hamlet showed 
himself able to uproot himself from that way of life which 
should have kept him for ever in the rut of habit. The hide- 
ous existence of Elsinore does not absorb Hamlet, does not 
subject him to itself and suck him under. Hamlet has under- 
stood the crue! secret of his age to its very depths, but he has 
proved able to overcome his horror in the face of the life 
which he sees all around him, to avoid compromise, to shake 
off indecision and hesitation. Hamlet has discovered (alas, all 
too late!) the first rule of life: the absolute necessity for 
unyielding struggle against all that is evil. 

The image of Hamlet is immensely rich. Many-sided, 
many-taceted, drawn on many planes. Nothing is alien to 
Hamlet: neither profound depression, nor uncertain gropings 
towards possible transitions to a life of action, nor despair, 
nor pessimism; nor yet faith, unlimited faith in the future, 
in the living springs of life. He is gifted with genuine im- 
petuosity of heart and the passionate temperament of the 
Renaissance. He knows little, and much. There is much 
bitter, Voltairian irony in him, and much that is childishly 
tender and naive: a delicate pastel, the subtlety of a water- 
colour, and the bold oils of high tragedy. He is acquainted 
with pain, but he also knows ecstasy. H[e combines a 
melancholy, loving heart and a capacity for extreme rage, the 
generous anger of a fighter. 

It would be wrong to show only the torments of his heart 
(how many Hamlets walk the stage who appear totally 
miserable from start to finish of their performance!), without 
his capacity for happiness, the hell of his soul without its 
tempestuous and radiant flowering. It would be quite wrong 
with so many-sided a character as Hamlet to tear out one 
page only from his biography. 
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His many-sidedness reveals itself in struggle, in the 
process of passionate and extremely cunningly thought-out 
skirmishes with his enemies. The most important thing about 
him is that he is rebellious—and a fighter! 

In his humanistic aspirations, Hamlet is noble and beauti- 
ful. 

Ophelia, after the meeting at which Hamlet tries to pack 
her off to a nunnery, says of him: 


O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown; 
The courtier's, soldier's, scholar’s, eye, 

tongue, sword; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers. ... 


Hamlet is loved by the people. Claudius is mortally afraid 
of this popularity. In the last scene Horatio, as if summing 
up all that has happened, recounts Hamlet's struggle against 
the “‘prison-world” of Claudius in these terms: 


And let me speak to the unknowing world 

How these things came about. So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts, 

Of accidental judgements, casual slaughters, 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause, 
And, in the upshot, purposes mistook 

Fall'n on the inventors’ heads—all this can I 

Truly deliver. 


The cold prison of life which encloses Hamlet has made 
him its captive, but the captive has turned rebel. The terror 
of the prison has failed to cow his spirit. 

What confines there are in this prison!—They are the laws 
of blood-thirsty rulers, whose ambition it is to enslave human 
honour, reason and conscience to their own service. 

What doors there are here! They are the covers of that 
book which might have been written by Cesare Borgia. 

In this ‘‘prison-world” ““God has lost his worshippers’’. 
They have been carried off to confines, wards and dungeons, 
to the cold and damp cellars of the world, cellars which 
sap their will-power, soften their soul, disillusion them, instil 
obedience. 

There, loneliness is born, a loneliness which passes like 
an infection from one to the other. 
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From morning until morning the bitter wind blows dirty, 
black, torn clouds across this world, clouds swollen with 
human tears. 

The very air here is poisoned by the hypocrisy and cant 
of those who are sitting heavily on the neck of the 
people. 

People are cast into this world as into a crucible, from 
which, after they have all been melted down together, it is 
hoped to produce convenient little people of small moral 
stature and no scruples. 

Here, in this prison of the human spirit, all the prison- 
cellars are joined in an immensely complex labyrinth in which 
thought can easily lose its way. 

It seems impossible that it should ever find its way out 
of the dead ends of this labyrinth. Thought is caught, as on 
a lasso, on a silken, invisible thread which is nevertheless 
firmer than any iron chain, the thread of falsehood. Thought 
is dragged along the back-alleys of medieval scholasticism 
and cynical practicality, along the prison corridors of false 
concepts and phantasmagoric ideas. Truly heroic efforts 
are required to break the perfidious silken thread and to 
achieve the freedom and depths of a genuine cognition of the 
world, based on a passionate search for all the secrets of 
the “mechanism” of life, on such an understanding of it as 
induced Hamlet, sternly and ruthlessly, to condemn it. 

In “the world of Claudius’ all is poisoned by falsehood 
and everything persuades to false ideas, not strong enough 
to contend with its own, greater falsehood. 

Here ‘‘empyricists, like the ant, only collect and make use 
of what they have collected. Rationalists, lke the spider, 
spin their webs of their own substance”, as one of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries wrote of those who, in their attempts 
to understand the world, become entangled in the nets of 
their own one-sidedness. 

Here, like shadows, phantasmagoric ideas and concepts 
pursue the prisoner, closing in on him even more oppres- 
sively than the stone walls of Elsinore. 

Here, people have lost the line of communication between 
“the mind” and “the object’. Everything draws man on to 
arbitrary action and to uncertainty. 

Thought is stretched out as on a rack above the earth - 
and there it is: “A splendid immensity without foundation”. 
This is the world which Bacon compared to a labyrinth. 
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Thought looks for a way out, looks for some new road, 
differing from the roads of error, so that the spirit of man 
might in freedom exercise its rights to a true knowledge of 
the world and of the way to reorganise it. 

And here, in this prison, knowledge is often condemned 
to remain barren, the fruit of wisdom ripens slowly. 

It is an axiom of this world to try to make it fruitful in 
argument and barren in deed. 

Here, every high thought is at once seized and borne 
away or blown out by the wind of generally accepted opin- 
ion. 

The least sound or whisper from those who venture to 
look at the world anew and harness all the fire of their 
minds to breaking down the walls of the prison merely 
produces still more savage opposition from the jailers. 

And great efforts are needed before phenomena are seen 
in all their nakedness, without masks or draperies. 

Tragic trials lie ahead of Hamlet. But, however terrible 
are the catastrophes in his life, they are like those earth- 
quakes which, on occasion, uncover great treasures in the 
depths of the earth. So all the hidden riches of his poetic 
and philosophic nature are exposed. 

Hamlet forces his way through the contradictions of his 
own character and of life as through a dense and thorny 
thicket. Feeling the groundlessness of his hesitations and 
freeing himself from ‘‘all trivial fond records, all saws of 
books, all forms, all pressures past’, slowly but surely he 
approaches the moment of action, supported by the very 
“logic of the struggle” which he leads against the “‘prison- 
world’. The efforts of the jailers are concentrated on hiding 
phenomena. The efforts of the prisoners—on revealing them. 

The efforts of the jailers are directed to confining man’s 
brain within itself. The efforts of the prisoners—to escaping 
into the wide spaces of the great world. 

The imprisoned mind prays for and expects help. 

The prison offers it only that which may serve to mud its 
clarity. 

The aspiration of the mind to experience is here emascu- 
lated by the substitution of evil experiences, and the mind 
grows weary of them and comes to hate them. 

For a long time, Hamlet seeks the true way. 

A lame man who knows the road will arrive more quickly 
than a sound runner who has lost his direction. Hamlet is 
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the child of his age, young, inexperienced, at heart impetu- 
ous, dynamic, passionate-qualities which ensure that he has 
far to wander before he first sets foot on the right road. 

There is much talk of his will and of his lack of will. His 
will is strengthened or weakened only as a result of his 
contradictory thoughts, only in the process of the formation 
of his philosophy of life, but not in the least by the whim of 
chance or by his nature. 

Belinsky laid the foundation of this, surely correct, under- 
standing of Hamlet. 

“Weakness of will,” wrote Belinsky, “but only as a result 
of disintegration, not by nature. By nature Hamlet is a strong 
character, his ironic spleen, his sudden flares of anger, his 
Passionate outbursts in his conversation with his mother, 
his proud contempt and open hatred for his uncle-all this 
bears witness to vigour and greatness of spirit. He is great 
and strong in his weakness, because a man who is strong 
in spirit is, even in falling, more lofty than a weak man at 
the height of his potential of protest.” 

The castle of Elsinore retlects as in a mirror all the 
bubbling, irreconcilable contradictions of the world where 
the remnants of feudalism and the Middle Ages, hand in 
hand with the devclorment of England as a bourgeois power, 
were preparing to attack the rights and principles of Re- 
naissance humanism which, in its turn, was secking to 
establish its right to natural development. 

It was necessary to identify the evil-doers, it was neces- 
sary to find convincing charges against the “prison-world”, 
it was necessary to tind the “cause of all causes’, it was 
necessary to establish clearly and cxactly who it was that 
had put their foot on the throat of the life loving, freedom- 
loving song of the Kenaissance, what it was that prevented 
men from remaining whole and harmonious, who it was 
that sought to put the world back onto the old, feudal road, 
who it was that was clapping the world into new felters, the 
fetters of that capitalism which, then just emerging, was 
to deal so ruthlessly with man in the iron age which was to 
come, in which money was to be the powcr of powers. This 
riddle, these questions as to “who?” and “what?” were put 
to Hamlet by his time, by his epoch. 

This knowledge of the world and of himself, under these 
particular conditions and in this particular struggle-cost 
Hamlet his life. But for Hamlct, as for Shakespeare, these 
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were very real strategic questions. On their solution every- 
thing depended for those who (like Shakespeare or Hamlet) 
wanted to make an cnd of that dualism which was condi- 
tioned by profound social causes and to understand in what 
their true action should consist: which thought is a sword, and 
how effective a sword is high thought! For this knowledge 
comes not from the sphere of abstract theory, but from the 
very thick of life, from the very midst of such villainies and 
crimes against humanity that even the imagined horrors of 
Dante’s inferno pale before them. 

In Marx’s Chronologische Ausztige, we find some extreme- 
ly interesting remarks about that England whose fetid air 
was breathed by the greatest poet of the English pcople, 
William Shakespeare. 

Let us take first the England of Edward VI. 

Marx writes that Dr. Heylyn, a Protestant divine, states 
in his history of England “‘that the free-born commonalty 
was oppressed by a small number of gentry, who glutted 
themselves with pleasures while the poor comunons, wasted 
by daily labour, like packhorses, live in extreme slavery.” 

Marx notes that: ‘Unter Edward's VI Regime war die 
Bettelei in England allgemcin geworden. The ‘pious young 
Saint Edward’... began his reign... by Act, punishing 
begyars, by ‘burning with a red hot iron’, and by making 
them ‘slaves tor two years’, with powers in their masters to 
make them wear an iron collar, and to feed them upon 
bread and water and ‘refuse meat’. If the slave ran away, 
or were disobedient, he was, by this Protestant act, to be a 
slave for life.” 

Marx, compiling a kind of reference table in his Chrono- 
logische Ausztige, wrote of Mary Tudor (“Bloody Mary’): 

“There had been bloody Richurd II (Volks-und Ketzer- 
morder und Oheimmorder), bloody Henry IV, bloody Henry V 
(Ketzerverbrenner), bloody Edward IV, bloody Richard III, 
bloody Henry VII, the monster Henry VIII, the bloody 
Edward VI (der sogar scine beiden Onkcl keppe liess). 

“There comes afterwards the ultra-bloody Queen Bess, 
aber nur Mary-heisst bloody, weil sie den protestantischen 
Pfaffen Dorn im Aug-wie nationalkulturkampflichen Humes 
et Co. Sic war, of course, ein Saumensch von Natur, in ihrer 
quality als “Wurflig Henry's VIII und der spanischhabs- 
burgischen female Catherine (morose and bigot).’ 

Further, of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Marx speaks of “the infamous character” of Elizabeth's 
reign, this ‘glorious and good Bess’, as a final result of 
whose activities the whole country was plunged into com- 
plete chaos. “Glorious and good Bess’ broke international 
treaties, stormed through diplomatic intrigue, committed 
extraordinary villainies. 

Marx quotes Cobbett’s words as to how “good Bess’ 
“beyond all doubt, meant to marry Leicester, who had, as 
ail the world believed, murdered his own wife to make way 
for the match”. Higgons, a historian of distinguished 
talent ... states distinctly, that Leicester ... “afterwards 
married, secretly, a second wife, and when she, upon his 
wanting to marry a third, refused ta be divorced, he poisoned 
her...” (W. Cobbett, A History of the Protestant ‘Reforma- 
tion’ in England and Ireland, Dublin, 1925). 

Leicester, im spite of this, continued as favourite to the 
“virgin Queen” till the last day of his life. For thirty years 
he robbed and oppressed the people of England. 

‘Good Bess,” writes Marx, “liess ihr Parlament Akt 
Massieren which secured the crown to the natural issue ‘of 
her body’, wadurch jeder beliebige bastard derselben, 
Thronerbe und it was made high treason to deny that such 
issue was heir to the throne.” 

“Qucen Bess,” Marx goes on, “having caused to be ripped up, 
racked till the bones cume out of their socket, butchered, etc., 
etc., die Katholiken, nicht nur weil sie ‘Katholiken’, sondern 
‘for not practising’ her religion hat die Unverschimtheit 
nach Bartholomaus Nacht (24 August 1572) nicht nur Trauer 
anzuleyen, sondern she and her’ profligate court-women 
received the French ambassador in ‘deep mourning’. ... 

1582: In dem selben Jahr at 49 years ‘Betsy’ who, though 
well stricken in years, had still a ‘colt’s tooth’ und the gross, 
nasty, shameless old woman, her paramour Leicester being 
now 50, wanted to marry the duc d'Alengon, only 28 years. Her 
ministers and die nation deterred her from it, aber a gentle 
man of Lincoln’s Inn, who had published a pamphlet against 
the marriage, prosecuted, had his right hand chopped off.” 

The beginnings of capitalism in England cast the people 
into an abyss of poverty and suffering. “The prelude of the 
revolution that laid the foundation of the capitalist mode 
of production was played in the last third of the fifteenth, 
and the first decades of the sixteenth centuries,” writes Marx 
of that time. 
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Wool was needed for the new industries. Land formerly 
under plough was turned into grazing ground for sheep. 
The common lands were forcibly usurped by the feudal land- 
owners. This ruined many peasants, laid waste lands and 
houses. Many peasants became homeless wanderers. Begin- 
ning from Henry VII and ending with Elizabeth and James 
these homeless peasants were subjected to terrible persecu- 
tions and cruel punishments. They were whipped, their ears 
were cut off, they were branded and killed. 

Holinshed asserts that, in Henry VIII's reign alone, seven- 
ty-two thousand people were subjected to the death penalty. 
The life of the workers? Marx writes that we can see “‘the 
gulf between the fifteenth and sixtcenth centuries ...the 
English working class was precipitated without any transition 
from its golden to its iron age”’. 

The big landowners and the new feudal nobility “the 
child of its time, for which money was the power of all 
powers” (Marx), without renouncing their old, feudal 
methods did, at the same time, further the bourgeois develop- 
ment, of the country. 

For the sake of an ounce of gold those in power were 
prepared to slit the throats of their own fathers and mothers. 
Treachery, ambition, intrigues, bribery, perjury, any deceits, 
any baseness, any cruelty were taken in their stride by the 
higher, “ruling” classes of society, as they were by the sover- 
eigns themselves. Life became a “‘prison’’ for every honest man. 

Shakespeare makes his attitude to this life quite clear in 
the LXVI Sonnet: 


Tir'd with all these for restful death I cry, 

As, to behold Desert a beggar born, 

And needy Nothing trimmed in jollity, 

And purest Faith unhappily torsworn, 

And guilded Honour shamefully misplaced, 

And maiden Virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right Perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And Strength by limping Sway disabled, 

And Art made tongue-tied by Authority, 

And Folly (Doctor-like) controlling Skill, 

And simple Truth miscalled Simplicity, 

And captive Good attending captain II]: 
Tired with all these, trom these would I be gone, 
Save that to die, I leave my love alone. 
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Such a sonnet is a sharp weapon of thought. 

Shakespeare goes into battle for his ideals, first and fore- 
most in Hamlet, Othello and King Lear, wielding not a spear 
but a pen. 

His hero Hamlet (called—almost-by the same name as his 
son) he arms with the weapon of thought. With this weapon 
Hamlet goes into battle. 

Hamlet is not free of doubts, hesitations, indecision in 
this struggle. There is no denying this, in spite of the fact 
that Hamlet, as we know, when he does act acts with vigour 
and temperament: he goes boldly to meet the Ghost; his 
simulation of madness is an action-and a bold one; actively 
(though at great cost ta his own feelings), he decisively 
leads his beloved Ophelia ‘‘out of the line of fire’; he him- 
self writes speeches for the actors, having planned a play 
which is publicly to expose Claudius’ crimes; insistently, 
he extracts from Gertrude an acknowledgement of her errors; 
thrusts his swerd through the arras in an attempt to kill the 
King whom he believes to be eavesdropping behind them 
(but, unintentionally, slavs Polonius); exposes his two old 
but treacherous companions, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
as spies set on to watch him; forges the letter which will 
ensure the exccution of these spies in place of himself; es- 
capes to the pirates: escapes from the pirates; and, in the 
finale, slavs his worst enemy Claudius with a blow of his 
sword and by forcing him to drink from the poisoned cup. 

After all that it can hardly be said that Hamlet is inactive 
or that he acts little. Nevertheless, the fact remains that he 
doubts and hesitates a great deal, puts things off, frequently 
falls into complete pessimism, frequently avoids action, 
because, as Romain Rolland said of Shakespeare himself, 
“he reflects all the convulsions of the world”. 

Well, what docs it matter, after all! Students of Shake- 
speare have much to say about the idea which Hamlet em- 
bodies, about his idcals, but they say little about the fact 
that Hamlet is first and foremost, a real, live man, a man of 
intellect, who does net fear to look truth in the face, not 
only the truth about the life around him, but also the truth 
about himself. He is not afraid to look himself in the face. 
He requires a great deal of himself. And he boldly takes 
leave of the past. 

In himself, in harsh criticism of himself and his slowness, 
his hesitations, he finds the energy and the will to act. He 
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lays bare all his own faults. He rises against himself and 
against his own weaknesses. 

Hamlet does not admire his doubts and hesitations but 
fights heroically against them, in search of the necessary 
harmony between ‘I will’ and “I do’. Hamlet broke the 
fetters of abstract humanism which held in check his active 
thought. He was guided by his will, armed in hatred for 
Claudius, “the world of Claudius’. He was possessed by 
anger against the enemies of humanity. He looked for truth. 
“The first and the last demand which we make of genius is 
love of truth’’ (Goethe). 

Hamlet’s capacity for action, his decisiveness and initiative 
are one side of his character, one part of his nature. Indeci- 
sion, doubts, hesitations are his other side, the other part of 
his being. The two sides are closely intertwined and inter- 
connected. 

Taken together, they are Hamlet. Apart—neither adds up 
to Hamlet, and we are left either with the energetic Hamlet 
of Saxo Grammaticus’ Gesta Danoruim, or Historia Danica, 
written in Latin around the year 1200, or by his twin-spirit 
the Amleth of the novella by Francois de Belleforest (1530- 
1583), or else with the weak-willed Hamlet of German origin 
of the period when the bourgeoisie felt itself completely 
powerless to shake off the yoke of the absolutist feudal 
regime and Freiligrath exclaimed ‘‘Hamlet is Germany”. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet bears no resemblance to any of 
these. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a great effort of the human 
spirit, bursting its way through all doubts and hesitations 
at the cost of pain and blood! His mind and his heart burn 
brightly and he carries in himself the will to overcome all 
the acute contradictions of his age! 

The life of Hamlet is the story of a quest for the founda- 
tions, the basic principles of opposition, the story of a quest 
for the key to the explanation and the reorganisation of the 
world. From far off, man enters a new period of history 
which, in its turn, seems to promise people but little com- 
fort, and here he is faced by that bitter school of life over 
whose threshold he at first hesitates to step. 

Man analyses the spirit of the epoch and, his own heart 
beating furiously, takes the pulse of the fevered world. 

He gains knowledge of the world. He discovers it. He 
discovers himself as well. 
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This comes about painfully, tragically. Some (like Polo- 
nius, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern) choose the poverty of 
vulgar adaptation to life as it is. Others (like Claudius) 
develop the serpentine cunning of pertidious adventurers. 
Hamlet has to travel a long road of trial and tarment but, 
in spite of everything. a read on which he is cleansed of 
fatal illusions. 

It histerv is “the most cruel of all goddesses, dragging 
her triumphal chariot over piles of carpses not only in time 
of war but even in times of ‘peaceful’ economic develop- 
ment’, as Engels wrote, or is itself “a car of Juggernaut”, 
as Marx called it. then insight into the workings of history, 
articularly into mements of historic catastrophe, was no 
less tragic fer people cf Hamiet’s age who had to grope 
their wavy through scholastic mists and illusions to a phi- 
lasophy of action in the name of the highest aims of life. 

The time in which Shakespeare lived and wrote his 
Huvele? was marked bv the transition from the feudal 
svstem te the bourgeais order of society. This transition had 
a far-reaching influence on the consciousness of the great 
dramatist. It produced its own characteristic moods, a heavy 
feeling of the bankrurtey of: ideals and relationships which 
could find no phace cither in the eld or in the new worlds. 

Knowledge of lite tells cs that the fate of man, his joys 
and sufferings, are devided nat -omer. here beyond the limits 
of the earth in a werid bevernd eut depend upon terrestrial 
conditions, uron chietive <c ial and historical requisites. 

Knowledge of the world affirms that man is not a plaything 
in the hands of mystericu. spirits, that hi, fate is in his own 
hands, depends upen his own cfferts, 16 achieved by struggle. 

So Hamlet frees himself trem “the warm cloak of pre 
judices’’, from pessimism, abstract humanism, before, follow- 
ing the “course of the river with its loops and sudden bends”, 
he comes to the lak “atter which the way runs straight” 
(Romain Rolland). 

We do not “wailew” in suffering and disillusion but are 
proud of overcoming them. We are full of admiration for 
the hereism of thought and soul which overcomes dualism, 
doubts and hesitations, however bard this may be. And we 
fee] compassion for the expericnces of a great soul and re- 
joice in its rebirth. 

Let us then set wide the heavy doors of the “prison- 
world’, take our farewell of the infinitely high blue heaven, 
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take a last deep breath of fresh air and, with a contraction 
of the heart, go down into the darkness from which we hear 
the heavy sighs of longing and of lonely thoughts, though 
there, whither our steps are leading us, the suffering of man 
is poured forth not only in “the wondrous poetic symphony 
of pessimism’, as A. V. Lunacharsky wrote of Hamlet, but 
we hear also the heroic chords of a majestic hymn to the 
crowning glory of his life-which is to struggle, to struggle 
for the high ideals of humanity. 

In this heroic reaching for the stars, these solemn chords 
sound as a symbol of victory over the dark storms of life 
and history, symbols of the ultimate triumph of the heroic 
mind and the heroic heart. 

In this “‘prison-world”, we understand from the mighty 
echoes of the struggle with the jailers that man is alive, that 
the earth is not only a gathering of petty and malicious 
human souls, but is also a fair garden of human dreams and 
daring. 

Man defends himself. 

You and I have entered the huge prison of the world. 

The iron clinks, the pulleys squeak, the heavy bolts scrape 
in their sockets and before us is a world of bars, an iron 
spider’s web of a world, in which human hearts are caught 
pulsating. 

Silence. Fear. Cold. 

We listen intently. 

Silence. 

We set our ear to the silence, we look searchingly into 
its dead face. 

We shall see, we shall hear, we shall understand. 

A gigantic struggle is in progress. 

Cruel, ruthless.... 

No one has become reconciled. Nothing has become 
petrificd. The stormy lightnings of passions long suppressed 
in the human heart are flaring up now at one moment, now 
at another, terrible in their volcanic power; lightnings of 
thought illumine the darkness of the prison and are again 
extinguished in apparent calm which merely goes to show 
the self-control and sangfroid of the two camps, the two 
moral worlds who are here engaged in mortal combat. 

Hamlet’s life is threatened by the perfidious, shameless, 
hypocritical faction of Claudius which is ready to have 
recourse to every conceivable trick and deceit and is prepared 
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to vary all the tried ways of dealing with the lives of such as 
Giordano Bruno, Jan Huss and Galileo. 

‘The hunt is up. 

Who will prove the victim? 

Will Hamlet be able to distinguish the true flesh-and- 
blood hangmen behind the masks of bragging courage, 
beauty and purity? 

Will Hamlet see that his true enemies are decked out in 
the golden mantles of royalty? 

Will Claudius and his myrmidons nose out the strength of 
reason, imprisoned but already perceiving the light of truth 
and rebelliously astir, before it is too late? Will this criminal 
succeed in discovering the ‘‘crime”’ of his opponents: danger- 
ous thoughts? 

Will Claudius prove able, deliberately and cunningly, to 
deceive the future in the person of Hamlet, in whom 
thousands of vears of human suffering have created a true 
human conscience? 

Everything here is ripening towards great decisions. 

Reacticn is preparing a decisive attack. 

This critical epach has pased gigantic problems. 

Hamlet is encircled by bloody intentions. The mousce- 
traps are set and the eves and ears of the “rat-catchers’”’ are 
strained to the uttermost. 

Malicious, ironic, cunning looks, watching, calculating 
eves, eyes of power-they seem to glint with a strange 
phosphorescence in the dark of the prison, searching out 
friends and exposing foes. 

The struggle is waged with cunning, more acute and 
refined than the sharpest, most subtle rapier. 

The opponents dress themselves as for a masquerade, now 
in noble pride, now in fatherly or motherly concern, now in 
the straight-jacket of madness, now as lovers, now as saints, 
now as sinners secking absolution, now as merry, hearty sim- 
pletons. 

Everything is cunning, very cunning. 

It is a gigantic web of intrigue, subtle diplomatic combina- 
tions, serpentine evasicns, supremely cautious attacks, pa: 
tient preparations. It is not hands which arc in action here, 
but eyes, eves, eyes. Widc-open, saintly; piercing as steel; 
boring as gimlets; vciling hatred with tenderness, tenderness 
with anger; merry eves hiding sadness; sad eyes hiding 
resolution. 
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Behind all this is hidden a bubbling fermentation of 
passion, a gigantic temperament of thought, hearts thunder 
like tocsins, souls blaze with a terrible, devouring flame. 

The will of the contestants is coiled like a steel spring. 

How powerful it allis!... 

The action develops in agonised convulsions, it bears 
forward like the Juggernaut car of history, crushing jailers 
and captives alike. 

But the victory goes to the captives. 

Like a burning torch, lighting the gloom of a tragic life, 
Hamlet, eternally young and cternally alive, passes beyond 
the borders of his own existence as a lasting reminder to all 
men of their sacred duty towards mankind. And the audience 
loves Hamlet, although they know of his hesitations, doubts 
and indecisions, because, boldly, from his first steps, he has 
chosen that form of life which Gorky described as “not 
smouldering but blazing”. 

The cowardly and the greedy select the former, the brave 
and generous the latter, to all those who love beauty it is 
clear where majesty is to be found. 

History puts double-edged questions: to be, or not to be? 

The answer is found: to be!... Man-is to be! 

But “to be’ means to know life deeply and to struggle 
passionately for its great ideals. Then even defeat, even the 
death of the struggling hero is transformed into a hymn of 
triumph. In the name of what? In the name of Man. 

The struggle is for Man. For Humanitarianism. For 
Humanity. As he dies, the student of Wittenberg University, 
the Danish Prince, Hamlet, asks his most faithful friend 
Horatio to tell all the truth about him to the generations of 
the future, to ‘the unsatisfied”. Such is the profoundly mov- 
ing, politically militant, spiritual testament of Hamlet. Like 
a torch it illumines the story of Hamlet's struggle against 
reaction, in whatever garments it might choose to dress, 
behind whatever masks it might choose to hide. 

And this torch has, since the time of Shakespeare, been 
passed from hand to hand like a baton, by all those people 
throughout the world who are united by the one wish to sce 
all the world purified from every kind of filth and abomina- 
tion and to see people outwardly and inwardly free, able to 
live in friendship and peace and able to resist any of the 
piratical escapades, any of the murderous tricks and machina- 
tions of the enemies of humanity. 
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The lessons of Hamlet’s life and struggle will instruct 
others. 

Hiamlet believed this. Dying, it is as though he implied 
in the testament he entrusted to Horatio: Et si male nunc, 
non olf sic erit, that is “and if things go badly now, then 
it will not always be so”. 

Hamlet has carried the day, although he is dead. 

His victery is not in the arrival of Fortinbras at the end 
of the tragedy, who “for a fantasy and trick of fame’ was 
prepared to annex a plot of land, belonging to another 
country and not werth “hve ducats”. The victory is in the 
fact that Hamlet has overcome his own tragic doubts and most 
profound hesitations, in that he had learnt fearlessly “to cast 
the tlaming cannonballs of sparkling thought against the 
stone brow”. 

Hamlet fought, although he knew that his fight was one 
which would centinue fer long years to come. In that is the 
splendour of his effort of will, although it is an effort always 
off-shadowed by deep sorrow. Beyond his death, beyond his 
private defeat lies the historical victory of humanism. 


From the journal Teatr No. 1, 
1955 


GRIGORI KOZINTSEV 


KING LEAR 


THE STORM* 


SINCE the last century, playwrights have been addicted to 
giving detailed directions about everything concerning the 
place of action and the set. Compared with their long descrip- 
tions, Shakespeare’s remarks are astonishingly brief; some- 
times just two words, sometimes three are repeated 
monotonously throughout the majority of his plays: a street, 
a throne-room, a heath, court of the castle. 

It is quite probable that even these directions were not 
written by the author. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the theatre of that time made no use of decorations. In 
daylight under the open sky, all there was to see was a 
completely plain stage onto which a chair was occasionally 
carried, perhaps a table. The spectator understood this con- 
vention very well and it did not detract from the impression 
made on him by the play. From time immemorial there scems 
to have been a kind of unwritten agrcement between the 
public and the theatrical company: if the actor has crossed 
from one side of the stage to the other, the place of action 
has changed and, on his way back, he is already in another 
street, and perhaps in another country. A dark curtain hung 
at the back of the stage means that the action takes place 
at night. A light curtain means daytime. When three fencers 
run out onto the stage, it is a bloody battle between armies. 

All this is an old joke which even the actors share. 

But, although the play was put on in a conventionalised 
space, the dramatic poetry was close to realism in that it 


* In 1941 the journal Teatr published an article of mine on King 
Lear. I was then preparing a production of the tragedy for the Maxim 
Gerky Bolshoi Drama Theatre in Leningrad. I was thus able to check 
my theoretical] assumptions by seeing them actually acted out in the 
theatre—some stood the test, others appeared far-fetched. I felt I wanted 
to go on with the work. This is the usual effect of a Shakespeare produc- 
tion. Images which once possessed our imagination remain with us all our 
lives. Years pass, associations broaden and grow more complex, defini- 
tions which appeared to be good enough are scen to be less convincing, 
it becomes evident that they explain only certain aspects of the work-— 
often not the most important. Beneath the surface levels we find strata 
upon strata of ever richer deposits. 
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sought to reproduce the actual surroundings. On rereading 
these pages now, in our own day, we find that little enough 
is ‘‘conventionalised”’. 

A curious contradiction arose: before the eyes of the audi- 
ence Were three bare platforms, representing nothing 
whatsoever, but their car was tuned in to a detailed 
description of the colours of the dawn, of a wind so strong 
it was impossible to stand erect, of fields gaily patterned 
with flowers and grasses. Nature bloomed and faded, snow 
drifted circling down, pictures of the life of men in palaces 
and in breken-down hovels opened up before them. 

The steady daylight illumined the same old boards and 
carpets, and the poetry transported the action into surround- 
ings appropriate to the life depicted in whatever play was 
showing, and peculiar to that play alone. 

Invisible sets tock on shape as the poetic development 
went along. They were composed not of canvas, wood and 
paint, but of words. Since they only appeared in the imagina- 
tion, these invisible pictures were able to extend the borders 
of the theatre to infinity, to transform the real to the fantasti- 
cal, to merge nature with the emotions of men. 

The verse built the set. 

It had to affect the auditor, not the spectator. Sometimes 
the author would interrupt the play and ask the public to 
imagine all that was essential to the understanding of the 
further development of the action. The author would ask the 
audience to imagine forcign citics and ancient battles. A con- 
ventional character not related to the subject of the play 
would address the audicnce in the name of the author. He 
was usually Known as Chorus or Prologue. This was the very 
simplest form of story-telling. More complex is the manner 
of handling the description of the night of King Duncan’s 
murder or the appearance of the Ghest in Hamlet. Here, the 
background was sketshed in the course of conversation: 
the characters themselves described the cold of the night, 
the blast of wind which blew the chimney from the roof, 
remarked that the moon was down. All this did not only 
establish time and place but also helped to create the emo- 
tional tone of a scenc, affected the state of mind of the 
characters. 

Quite different again was the scenery of King Lear. In this 
play, the pictures of nature, always changing, always in 
motion, were closely connected not only with the emotions of 
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the dramatis personae, but with the development of the 
plot. 

Causes of essential significance to the basic poetic structure 
of the tragedy called forth a tempest, invisible on the stage, 
but raging through the whole system of images of the play. 


From the most ancient times folk poetry has contained 
descriptions of nature. They began as fantastic images: the 
causes of all that went on around were unknown, man’s 
struggle to subject nature to his own will had not yet begun. 
The might of the elements appeared unlimited. All-powerful 
divinities surrounded man and ruled over him. 

The deepest strata of art-the images of myth, religious 
and poetic—were later seen as a curious treasure-trove. Again 
and again artists would have recourse to the riches of the 
folk tradition: ancient images would be revived and would 
take on a new content and altered forms. The reflection of 
mythology shone through countless new configurations. 

Most terrible were the images of storm and thunder- 
chastisements sent down upon people by the gods, bringing 
ruin and destruction. With a great roaring sound a run-away 
chariot galloped across the heavens, the earth was blinded by 
fire-sparks struck from the horses’ hooves as they beat upon 
the clouds; a flaming many-tentacled scourge thrashed the 
forests and the villages, fires flared, people became pos- 
sessed by the lust of destruction and of murder. Chaos was 
Iet loose and all was turned to dust. Folk art and legend 
sought to express the awe-inspiring majesty of the forces 
which threatened man. These images were full of violent 
movement, ill-will, belligerence. 

With claps of thunder and licking tongues of flame, the 
storm entered art as an image of calamity, of destruction, of 
huge catastrophe. 


In his introduction to the poem Retribution, A. Blok wrote 
that he had formed the habit of collating all the facts about 
his time which came his way from the most different spheres 
of life-the most vital and the most insignificant-and that, 
from this process of collation, there arose what the poet 
called “a concentrated current of musical energy’. Mayakov- 
sky spoke of the rhythm “which passes like thunder through 
the whole of a poetic work”. 

Of course, all this had nothing whatsoever to do with 
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the interrelationships of accented and unaccented syllables. 
The terms “current of musical energy”, ‘thunder’ covered 
an inner motion, rhythm itself was felt to retlect the heavy 
count of the subterranean tremers of history. The echo of 
poetry repeated the grumbling thunder claps of events. 

Grumbling on like thunder, the tempest passes through the 
whole tragedy; events shift and succeed one another in the 
awareness of this concentrated current of musical energy. 
What is the meaning of this sterm-wind which blows through- 
out the play? 


THE PLOT 


An avalanche can begin with the almost imperceptible 
movement of one stone. But this movement is the result of a 
multiplicity of effert. A blast of wind has rocked and shifted 
something already loose; the destructive work of many years 
has been brought te a head, the last puff of air has shifted 
the stone’s centre of gravity and it has begun to roll, others 
which it bumps up against come tumbling down, the small 
siones batter against grcat rocks, and huge boulders set deep 
in the earth are already rocking. 

The avalanche roars down, tearing up trees by the roots, 
reducing houses to a scattering of weoden chins. All that, for 
years, has steod immobile, is now the very essence of motion, 
and it seems there is no power mighty enough to arrest this 
all-destroying pressure. 

Many theories have becn suggested as lo the cause of the 
tragic occurrences in King Leur, as though there were any 
one cause or, even, one deciding factor: the ingratitude of the 
children, the autocratic character of the old man, the fatal 
decision to divide the kingdom. 

Many pages have been written to explain the untortunate 
answer of Cordelia which touched off such a series of 
calamities. 

However, although cach of these theories and explanations 
may be convincing in themselves, they are devoted only to 
the final movement, the puff of air which, in itself, is not 
sufficient to shift even a small pebble. Only together with the 
complexity of contradictory eftorts which went to make up 
the epoch, only in the clash of the multiple aspirations of the 
time is it possible to understand the system of images of King 
Lear-the ‘concentrated current of musical energy’ which 
is the storm. 
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It has been noted more than once that it is not easy to 
collate the time sequence of the various scenes. Certain names 
suggest that the action is taking place 800 years B. C. but 
the titles of Count, Duke and Lord transport us to quite 
another epoch. Oaths by Apollo and by Juno do not tie up 
with the rank of captain or with the herald who summons 
the knight to single combat. 

Each feature is separated from its neighbours by whole 
ages; any attempt to unite them leads to a confusion of centu- 
ries and of customs. However, all these are mere outside 
references; it is enough to look into the essence of what is 
happening and the outlines of the age immediately begin to 
take shape. The chief figures are already set out on the chess- 
board. 

“I thought the King had more affected the Duke of Albany 
than the Duke of Cornwall,” says the Earl of Kent to the Earl 
of Gloucester. 

The King, the rival dukes with their followings of courti- 
ers, the united state which is on the point of falling apart 
again. Beyond the walls of the King’s palace we are given a 
glimpse of the scenery: wild heath and poverty-stricken 
villages, stone towers upon high hills. The castle rules over 
the less firmly fortified strongholds of the feudal brigands; 
all around is waste; rotting, straw thatches, poor hovels, the 
gallows and the wheel for quartering are somehow essential 
details of the landscape. 

The people who have gathered at the court are uneasy. 
Gloucester’s bastard son Edmund is debarred by law from 
any hope of the inheritance; the entailed family property will 
accrue by right of primogeniture to the elder son Edgar. The 
younger brother has been away for nine years. He has 
returned full of envy and malice; his aim is to ruin the legal 
heir and to step into the shoes of his father, who inspires him 
with nothing but contempt. 

The Duke of Cornwall had secret plans to do away with 
the Duke of Albany, fearing his advancement. From the con- 
versation between Gloucester and Kent it is clear that the 
King likes Albany better than Cornwall; the feud which will 
eventually lead to war between the dukes is already maturing. 

Of the three heirs to the throne, two-Regan and Goneril- 
hate the third, their younger sister Cordelia. They are jealous 
of the King’s favourite daughter and are afraid of one another: 
they are rivals in the division of the inheritance. 
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The King of France and the Duke of Burgundy have come 
to sue for the youngest daughter's hand in marriage. This 
has absolutely nothing to do with love; the contemplated 
muartiage is a dynastic arrangement. The pactry reflects a 
rivalry between prepertics and possessions, not between 
lovers: the hand of Cerdelia is sought by ‘the vines of France 
and milk of Burgundy”. 

A new grouping of political powers depends on the match. 
Even before the King has pronounced his doom, all these 
people have been prepared by the whole preceding course 
of events for clashes, struggle, war. 

This beginning is reminiscent of the tense calm before a 
storm. There follows the scene of the division of the kingdom 
which has so often been criticised for its improbability. 

Lev Tolstoi-Shakespeare’s most severe critic-begins his 
attack on this work with the opening scene of King Lear, 
which he considers peculiarly absurd. In the article “On 
Shakespeare and the Drama”, Tolstoi retells this scene in 
his own way: “... there is a flourish of trumpets, and in 
walks King Lear with his daughters and sons-in-law and 
pronounces a speech about how, in his old age, he wants to 
retire from business and to divide his kingdom between 
his daughters. In erder to know how much to give each 
daughter, he announces that he will give the greater part 
to the daughter who says she loves him more than the others. 
The eldest daughter, Goncril, says that there are no words 
to express her love, that she loves her father more than 
sight, more than space, more than liberty, loves him so much 
that it is difficult for her to breathe. King Lear immediately 
marks off this daughter’s portion, with fields and woods and 
rivers and meadows, on the map, and asks the second 
daughter. The second daughter, Regan, says that her sister 
has truly expressed her feelings, but not enough. She, Regan, 
leves her father so much that cverything apart from his 
love is revolting to her. The King rewards this daughter, 
too, and asks the youngest, his favourite... Cordelia... as 
though deliberately in order to anger her father, says that, 
although she does love her father and is grateful to him, if 
she gets married, then not all her love will belong to her 
father, but she will love her husband as well. 

“On hearing these words the King loses all self-control 
and immediately curses his favourite daughter with the most 
terrible and strange curses....” 
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At first sight this account of the events seems fair enough. 
In the very way it is told, however, in its apparently detailed 
and precise nature, there is a satirical technique which Tol- 
stoi habitually employed. In the same way he ridicules the 
church service in Resurrection and the opera in War and 
Peace: 

“On the stage there were level boards in the middle and 
on each side stood painted pictures representing trees. 
Behind was a sheet of canvas on boards. In the centre of the 
stage were seated maidens in red bodices and white skirts. 
One, very fat, in a white silk dress, was sitting apart on a 
low bench to the back of which was stuck a sheet of green 
cardboard. They were all singing something. When they had 
finished their song the maiden in white went up to the 
prompter’s box, and there a man came up to her in tight 
silk pantaloons on his fat legs, all befeathered and bedag- 
gered, and began to sing and to wave his arms about.” 

The satirical purpose is obvious and the thought is 
expressed clearly: only in a society of parasites could such art 
be thought necessary to people, in actual fact itis not even art 
but a kind of nonsensical spectacle. The key to the technique 
by which Tolstoi parodies everything that happens on the 
stage is this: he carefully catalogues the materials of which 
the costumes and decorations are made, the appearance and 
the gestures of the actors. The only thing he leaves out of 
account is the music. Yet this is the very foundation of this 
branch of art from which everything derives life and mean- 
ing. 

All that was necessary for him was to block his ears and 
the singers and dancers were at once transformed into cos- 
tumed idlers, stupidly opening and shutting their mouths, 
waving their arms about for no known reason and senscelessly 
shifting from one leg to the other. Art had vanished and all 
that was left was painted cardboard, a stout “maiden’’, a man 
in a silly hat with a feather, and the prompter’s box. 

Tolstoi did just the same thing in paraphrasing King Lear. 
In the language of an inventory he told over all the me- 
taphors and hyperboles, retaining the while the imperturb- 
able accents of protocol, particularly unsuited to Shake- 
spearean vehemence. Having given a detailed account of the 
facts of the action, he missed out everything which makes 
sense of the scene, apparently not having noticed the inner 
thread of development, nor having wished to hear the poetic 
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sub-text, and so the thoughts and feelings of the people 
involved remained outside the scape of the paraphrase and 
all that was left were words and events. The words of poetry, 
retold in prose, lost their sense, and the event became a 
trivial occurrence, and an improbable one at that. 

The writer, who had an excellent understanding of music, 
pretended to be deaf in order to prove that art, when empty 
of ethico-religious ideas, was not necessary to people. In the 
period of his passionate devotion to this idea, Tolstoi com- 
pared a man writing poetry to a ploughman who had decided 
to execute fancy dancing steps as he followed the plough. 
At this time the writer considered poetry nothing but immor- 
al indulgence. This is the point of view from which he 
retold King Lear. There was no place for poetry in his 
account. All that remained were the affectations of a dancer 
trying to plough. 

The expression of each daughter's love for her father was 
not intended to decide the measure of the inheritance to be 
allotted to her. Shakespeare is not sparing of explanatory 
detail to make it clear that the division is already finished 
and done with some time before the beginning of the solemn 
court occasion. The scene with the heiresses is the final 
ceremony. Gloucester, having met up with Kent on their 
way to attend the ceremony, says to him that “‘in the division 
of the kingdom” “equalities are so weighed that curiosity 
in neither can make choice of either’s moiety”. 

Although Lear enjoins Cordelia to speak of her love in 
such a way that her words might induce him to grant his 
best loved daughter ‘’a third more opulent than your 
sisters’ ’, this exhortation should in no sense be taken lite- 
rally; everyone has just witnessed how two of the parts 
have already been given to the elder sisters, so how could 
Cordelia’s answer draw her a better portion? 

The division was decided not by the daughtcrs’ answers 
but by considerations of quite another character. At the 
beginning of the ceremony Lear addresses himsclf not to 
his daughters but to their husbands: 


fee, ee . Our son of Cornwall, 

And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 

Our daughters’ several dowers, that future strife 
May be prevented now... 
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The preventing of ‘future strife’ or, in other words, of 
civil war is the reason for the equality of the parts of the 
inheritance: even his preference for the Duke of Albany has 
not influenced the King. Cordelia’s dower was also known 
in advance: her Burgundian suitor asks in dower “no more 
than what your highness offered, nor will you tender less”. 

The decision has already been made. The ceremony is 
intended to end with each heiress expressing her gratitude; 
their words, for Lear, are the fulfilment of an ancient custom: 
the daughters are obliged to speak solemnly of their love 
for their father, just as the King, even after he has put 
aside his power, cannot be expected to exist without a 
following of one hundred knights. 

But this is only part of the significance of the scene: for 
Lear, all that is going on is full of majestic poetry and deep 
meaning. At eighty years of age he has no longer the 
strength to rule but his action in handing on the kingdom 
to his heirs before his death is wise and just. His daughters’ 
speeches scem to him more than an empty rite, the expres- 
sion of their true attitudes: he has merited loving words. 

Goneril is happy to observe the ritual, the whole trouble 
is that she fulfils it rather overenthusiastically. The lofty 
tone she takes is so exaggerated that the very form of her 
speech betrays the absence of feeling. This very often 
happens in everyday life; big words more often than not 
express nothing, high pathos serves as a cover for indiffer- 
ence. 

All this is important not only for the understanding of 
the Duchess of Albany, but also for the character of Lear: 
absolute power has made him blind. It is not difficult to 
pass off even roughly gilded tin for true gold to a despot. 

The attitude of the various personages to this kind of 
forgery is the touch-stone of their own integrity. 

Lear sees nothing strange in the speeches of his two 
daughters. Cordelia, who really loves her father, understands 
that words in much the same style are expected of her. 

Cordelia’s answer has often been held to sound stilted: 


#2 I love your majesty 
According to my bond, nor more, nor less.. 


And, indeed, if we forget what has gone before, such a 
form of address to one’s father cannot seem natural. How- 
ever, this is not a declaration of love but a rebukc to flattery, 
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a refusal to take part in the contest. If, in Cordelia’s char- 
acter, we see not only sincerity but also uncompromising 
tenacity and strength of will, if we recognise her as one of 
Shakespeare’s ‘militant’ heroines, it becomes clear that 
these words are a protest. The voungest daughter opposes 
deliberately dry words to the stately declarations of her 
sisters. She not only does not wish to profit by her love, 
but she is disgusted by the custem itself when it is seen to 
lend itself to such performances. 

The insignificant becomes significant. The rite expresses 
not only the farm but the essence of living relationships. 
All that has been shown so far is merely a deceptive appear- 
ance. Now the inner meaning of what is going on begins to 
reveal itself. 

The ceremeny of the testing of the daughters’ love takes 
on many meanings. 

Shakespeare’s works are the continuation of the work of 
generations. For centuries the literary ground had been 
tilled: tales, legends, medieval chronicles, the plays of name- 
less dramatists—all this prepared for Shakespeare the frame- 
work of the plct, the contours of the characters. And, most 
impertant of all, passed on to him the tradition of popular 
art. It was this tradition, the popular tradition expressing 
itself through the generalisations of myth and legend, which 
made itsclf felt anew, albeit with a new content and a new 
powcr, in the tragedies. 

It is a matter ef interest that Shakespeare, when working 
on old storics, usually concentrated his attention on the 
more ancient layers ot the subject rather than on all that 
which had heen written later and which, it would have 
seemed, should have been closer in spirit to professional 
drama. 

Shakespeare teck up not the baton of “eternal themes” 
but only of poctic tradition. He did not improve on the 
subjects of past plays but filled them with a new, living 
content. The centent was suggested by reality. Life discarded 
the old type of morality play, filling naive legends wilh a 
new significance. 

Generations had worked on the Icgend of the old King 
and his ungrateful daughters. 

European folklore knows a great number of variants of 
this story. The peoples loved to tell the tale of the King 
who decided to test his daughters’ love. He suggested that 
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each of them should tell him how she loved him and find a 
comparison to express her love. The eldest said that she 
loved her father as much as the most delicious of sweet- 
meats; the second compared her sentiment to her love for 
a fine gown. The youngest answered: “like salt’. The King 
was offended by this answer; in fury he banished his young- 
est daughter and gave away all his goods to the other two. 
But there came a time when, exiled from his own kingdom, 
he was desperately hungry, and he was brought the simplest 
food, but it had not been salted and was inedible. And so 
the King learnt the value of salt. 

The legend was incorporated into one of the chronicles. 
In the twelfth century, in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History 
of the Britons, appears the legendary Lear, son of King 
Bladud. Having decided to resign his power into the hands 
of his three daughters, Lear subjects them to a “test of love”. 
This time the daughters’ answers are more like the words 
of Shakespeare’s heroines. Goneril says that, to her, her 
father is dearer than her own soul, Regan loves him more 
than anything else on earth. The youngest daughter pro- 
pounds a riddle to the King in her turn: “Could such a 
daughter exist who loves her father as more than father? I 
do not believe that any daughter should be so rash as to 
say so, even in jest. I have always loved and will always 
love you as a father. If you want to get more out of me, 
then listen: what you have is what you deserve.” 

The angered King banishes Cordelia, and divides the 
kingdom between his other two daughters. Later, having 
lost all his possessions, he becomes convinced of the truth 
of the words of his youngest daughter: now he has nothing 
and no one loves him. He understands that not he was loved, 
but his riches. 

Cast out by Goneril and Regan, he finds shelter with 
Cordelia, who has married the King of the Franks. The love 
of the youngest daughter proves true. 

Historians of literature have counted more than fifty 
variations of this subject. It reached Shakespeare by way 
of Holinshed’s Chronicle and through the poems of Higgins 
and Spencer. And, finally, in the so-called “old play’, The 
True Story of King Lear and of His Three Daughters, which 
was put on at the Rose Theatre in 1594. 

In this play, the legendary motif of the “love test’ ceased 
to exist in its original form. This work was no longer a 
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legend or a parable but had taken on a considerable degree 
of verisimilitude. In particular, this was true of the opening 
scene. Tolstoi considered the whole of the old play and, in 
particular, its first scene distinctly artistically superior to 
Shakespeare’s work. 

“In the old play Lear relinquishes his power because, 
having lost his wife, he is thinking only of the salvation of 
his soul. He asks his daughters about their love for him in 
order by a cunning ruse to keep his youngest daughter 
with him on his island. The two elder daughters are already 
promised, but the younger does not wish to marry, since 
she does not love either of the suitors whom Lear has 
offered her, and he fears that she may wed some King from 
far away.” 

This kind of psychological justification seemed unneces- 
sary to Shakespeare—not only unnecessary but even contra- 
dictory to his conception—he was not given to portraying of 
kings who thought only of the salvation of their souls. In 
Shakespeare's Lear, the old theme has changed too: the 
kingdom has already been divided between the heirs before 
the “love test’’ began. 

The ‘‘test’’ itself is a return to the tradition of legend, but 
it is given a new place and a different significance. 

The idea of the true worth of man becomes the central 
meaning of this traditional theme. The answer of the young- 
er daughter from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle-“What 
you have is what you deserve’’—is interpreted in the light 
of the most profound popular wisdom. 

What is it that determines a man’s true worth: that which 
he has, or that which he is? Does his value depend on his 
position in life, or is he himself, even when stripped of all 
possessions, a value in his own right, and what is the 
relationship between wealth and the true worth of man? 

The testing of the true measure of this value is what 
gives the tragedy its inner development. The “love test’ 
occupies but a small part of this tragic reassessment. 

In the philosophy of the tragedy, the popular contrapo- 
sition of sweetmeats, fine clothes and salt lives again, 
although it is expressed in an entirely different way. Social 
factors are seen to be at work behind the individual figures 
involved. As far as psychological justification is concerned, 
we must remember that against the real background of the 
times Goneril’s flattery was not so very extraordinary. The 
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old King’s inability to distinguish false notes did not seem 
so unlikely either. 

Life itself offered the explanation to what was going on. 

The exceptional merely reflected the habitual. 

Under the heading of the habitual could be included all 
forms of flattery. Any author’s dedication, for instance, in- 
tended to create a halo about the name of his patron, far 
surpassed the efforts of Lear’s elder daughters in their ser- 
vile attempts to please. In the environment of any supreme 
ruler of unlimited power were bound to exist people who 
were ready to lick his boots, to worship tyranny. And 
almost always, those who were on the receiving end listened 
with pleasure; and, even if these great ones were clever 
and experienced people, their cleverness and their experi- 
ence did not prevent them from losing their ear for false notes 
and credulously accepting at face value this extatic attitude 
to their own personality. 

This phenomenon had of old taken on such proportions 
that Dante did not hesitate to allot flatterers a whole pit all 
to themselves in his Inferno where they whined and grunted, 
foundering among evil-smelling garbage and sewage. 

It is enough to conceive of the tragedy as taking place 
not in some legendary realm outside of time and space but 
in the real world of despotism, and the behaviour of Goneril, 
Regan and Lear will appear sufficiently true to life. 


The way in which time is shown in King Lear does not 
correspond to the historical accuracy we have come to expect 
from realistic dramaturgy. Shakespeare not infrequently 
expresses the essence of events through forms which super- 
ficially appear to contradict that essence. Sometimes he tells 
a tale of one epoch in terms which evoke another; unfolding 
his story, he describes real happenings, interweaving histori- 
cal facts with legend; he makes mistakes in geography, is 
uncertain as to chronology. 

It would be a rash statement to maintain that all his 
anachronisms are introduced on purpose. But it would be no 
less irresponsible to consider them as altogether the result 
of the free and casy way with reality of Elizabethan drama 
in general, or of hurried work. 

The causes for the interweaving of epochs and countries 


are quite frequently to be found in the actual prosody of 
the play. 
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It is a matter of common knowledge that, whatever the 
author might choose to designate as the place of action and 
whatever names he might give to the dramutis personae, 
the events and characters of his plays were always connected 
with contemporary England. But this assumption, although 
essentially true, should not be held to imply that the milieu 
was the same in all the tragedies, or that the events of past 
ages which they depicted were nothing but a masquerade. 
No one has yet tried to transfer Hamlet into the world of 
Ronteo and Juliet, or to play Othello in the costumes for 
Macbeth. And so the countries and centuries in which the 
action of the plavs is supposed to be taking place are not 
altogether beside the point. 

It would be perhaps more correct to say that this action 
takes place both in Elizabethan England and in some other 
country (the one indicated in the play), that it takes place in 
the age of Shakespeare, but that the features of another age 
(the one indicated in the play) are merged with those of his 
time. 

Why did he need this shift of time and scene? 

In his attempt to understand life, Shakespeare sought out 
the deep-delving roots of things, confronted legend with 
reality, a past way of life with contemporary passion. 

In this fusing of epochs and countries he found the op- 
portunity for comparison, emphasis, generalisation. 

In King Lear, also, the fusing of different times was not 
fortuitous. The !egendary names of the King and his daughters 
were preserved in the tragedy not only because these were 
the names they had borne in olden times. Neither was it 
fortuitous that their names were retained, while the names 
of others, given to pcople whose function in the story re- 
sembles that of other characters in carlicr variants, were 
altered. 

A shadow from another age was projected both onto the 
central figure and onto the course of the plot in order to 
show up contemporary processes with the full force of 
contrast. 

The story of a mythical hero of long ago was repeated 
in a new age and in an entirely different quality. This hero 
became an image at once involved in the epoch described 
and opposed to its aspirations. 

In certain peculiarities of his nature Lear differs from all 
those about him. He is set apart, not resembling those who 
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stand beside him. And it is just because he is thus set apart 
that he can make such tremendous mistakes and is capable 
of no less tremendous insights. 

What distinguishes the image of Lear from all the other 
characters? 

First of all, the scale. Lear is given the poetic stature of 
the hero of ancient legend. Every movement which expresses 
his character is filled with immense force. This being seems 
to belong to some other, older race. And, although Regan 
is his daughter and he is eighty years old, it seems as though 
he had been born several thousands of years before his 
daughter. 

His figure is silhouetted against the flame of the patriar- 
chal camp fire. 

Sometimes he appears to have come out of prehistoric times, 
from a heroic age when, according to legend, the earth was 
inhabited by a breed of people mighty in good and in evil. 
Supreme power was wielded by the oldest, the wise patriarch 
of the tribe. 

Sometimes, it is as such a patriarch, a figure from the 
legends of the Old Testament, that we see Lear. In his convic- 
tion of his own rightness there is more than simplicity or 
madness-there is poetic majesty. His image is bound up 
with legends of the time when people were only getting to 
know the price of gold, when people had not yet grown 
devious and cunning, had not yet learnt to differentiate be- 
tween words and thoughts. 

In King Lear there is an abundance of biblical imagery. 
Old Testament curses thunder in the poetry. The despair of 
Lamentations, the ecstasies of Prophets infuse its accents 
with power and passion. Ancient symbols and allegories 
create mighty similes. 

The emotional appeal of Renaissance oratory was often 
achieved thanks to the denseness of tone given by such 
similes. And, what is important: the biblical words acquired 
a rebellious ring. When Luther translated the forty-sixth 
Psalm it became, as Heine remarked, ‘The Marsellaise of the 
Reformation”. The prophets Jeremiah, Daniel and Ezckiel 
provided Thomas Miinzer with a fecund source of quotation. 

However, not only these “loud and iron-clad old words” 
(Heine)-the vein of legend glittering through-go to make 
up the image of Lear. Indistinguishably merged with these 
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ancient features, modifying their form and their very essence, 
other traits exist. 

Through the legendary image obtrude true-to-life features 
of the despotic ruler: it is casy to find out how he adminis- 
tered justice, how he coined money, enlisted soldicrs. Many 
details pertinent to the time of his reign come out in the mad 
scenes. The pictures of the past are connected with war, 
violence and blood. A warrior-king, he himself had taught 
his soldiers how to draw a bow-string, the King’s hand 
wielded the sword in a firm grip. 


I have seen the day, with my good, biting falchion 
I would have made them skip. 


He is not only haunted by thoughts of violated justice, but 
by memories of war. 


It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt; I'll put ‘t in proof; 
And when I have stol'n upon these sons-in-law, 


Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill! 


If we forget all that is associated with the legend, the 
poetry and stature of the figure is lost, but if we see only 
these features and fail to grasp all the reflections of the real 
world, then we lose beth its meaning and its tragic power. 
Lear has understood the full extent of the injustice which 
rules the world, but one of the forms of this injustice was 
his own former rule, was he himself-a king. 

In the most tragic scenes, Lear condemns not only the 
abstract idea of power, but the real power which he himself 
formerly wielded. Now, such power seems to him a thing 
unreasonable, criminal. The terrible pictures of the people's 
misery reflect the actual relationships of the epoch. This 
misery is the result of Lear's reign. 

The tragedy lies not only in the fact that the old man’s 
daughters have turned out ungrateful. The whole edifice of 
his royal majesty is scen to have been built on sand, like all 
power strong only by virtue of terror and oppression, recep- 
tive only to the words of flattery. 

True life had been hidden from the King. He had seen 
only the exterior of people, the outward appearance of things 
and relationships. 

A false little world had replaced the world for him. This 
little world had been reflected in his mind, to the exclusion 
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of real life. Flattery had blinded the old King. His thought 
had ceased to mirror life as it was and he took fantastic 
imaginings for reality. The “microcosm” of man (a favourite 
philosophic and psychological image of the Elizabethans) had 
been substituted for the “macrocosm” of life. The poetic 
expression of this greatest of human errors has behind it a 
tradition of centuries and Bacon with evident pleasure 
recalled the words of Heraclitus, “men seek knowledge in 
lesser worlds, not in the greater and common world.” 

Lear had sought it in his own little world. 

The King had deified his own person. It had begun to seem 
to him that it was not in the least the absolute power he 
wielded which determined his place in life but the inner, 
immutable value of his human virtues. In Lear’s mind a 
distorted picture of the real interaction of one thing on 
another had gradually been formed, a kind of mould taken 
from the facade of relationships, whereas all in the immediate 
vicinity of the King was pretentious and artificial. The mirror 
of his power of perception grew tarnished, bent-and began 
to distort. The world changed, but the dim, distorted micro- 
cosm of the individual consciousness, protecting itself from 
life, remained the same. 

The images of these two worlds are evident from the very 
beginning. 

Underground tremors are shaking the big world more and 
more violently. One more blow—and everything will collapse. 
Everything is already rotten to the core; all aspects of human 
ties and relationships are held only by the finest of threads. 
One more effort-and not only will the kingdom fall apart 


into three, but the whole order of things will fall to pieces, 
break into smithereens. 


This is what Lear does not see. 

He sees the gilt, the smiles, the handsome garments, hears 
only the ecstatic words. In his little world there is not one 
cloud. There, an idyllic calm reigns. Everything that is going 
on is beautiful: the wise and just king is executing his last 
will, he is about to take the crown from his head and, sur- 
rounded by general, well-merited love, to hand over his 
power to his heirs; now it will be for them to maintain 
justice. The white-haired patriarch is exercising his function 


as law-giver for the last time. The ancient ceremony of the 
love test begins. 
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But now it is not only Lear who puts questions to his 
daughters. Lite itself propounds a riddle to the old King: 
which is the most important to a man: sweetmeats, fine 
clothes, or salt? 

The tog of tlattery prevents the King from seeing the 
significance of the test. Lear continues to look for truth only 
in his own, little werld, and it is there that he seeks the 
answer. The old King is savouring the last moments of his 
happiest day. 

He answers that sweetmeats and fine clothes are more 
important than salt. 

The youngest daughter is cursed and banished. Kent, the 
last preserver of an ancient creed of honour, intervenes for 
Cordelia, for the ancient truth she represents, but Gloucester, 
the courtier, quite unable to contradict his sovereign even 
when he knows him to be wrong, is silent. 

The puff of wind has set the stone ro!ling. 

Everything, already shaken to its very foundations by time, 
has begun to sway, to move, to collapse. The dead light of 
ligntning has illumined the faces-there is nothing human 
about them: predatoriness and greed have transformed them 
into the muzzles of beasts. A long, heavy clap of thunder 
splits the heavens. Tne storm has begun. 

In his article on Mochalov in the part of Hamlet, Belinsky 
described the state of mind of the Danish Prince—a description 
which can be extended to almost any of Shakespeare's heroes: 

“For the mement he is happy and content with life, because, 
as yet, reality has not shown itself as different from his 
dreams. Such a condition is a condition of moral infancy 
which must inevitably be followed by disintegration... .” 

Disintegration, in Belinsky’s words, is “the transition from 
infantile, instinctive harmony and spiritual self-satisfaction 
to disharmony and struggle, which are essential prerequisites 
of the transition to manly and conscious harmony”. 

This is also the way of Lear’s devclopment. To begin with, 
moral infancy and spiritual self-satisfaction. With the inevi- 
tability of historical development such illusory harmonies melt 
away before the first onslaught of reality. There are no iron 
barriers impregnable enough to shield man’s consciousness 
from objective reality. 

Sweeping away illusion and scattering the phantoms of the 
imagination, the storm bursts in on the “microcosm”. 

The result is disintegration—discord. 


Zeal 


Then comes the time when the hero perceives the vast 
world of social injustice, recognises it for what it is, passes 
from recognition to rejection, to a call to combat injustice, 
even though he does not yet know by what means. 

Such is the scheme of development of the majority of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. 

In King Lear the situation is made more intense by the 
fact that the hero does not only come to know reality but 
that, in this moment of cognition, he discovers the essence of 
his own self, of his own little world. 

Lear is mistaken not only in his conception of life but in 
his idea of his own importance in life. It had always seemed 
to him that this was not subject to change. He might give 
away his power but, nonetheless, it would be only proper for 
him, “every inch a king’, to be followed by an escort of one 
hundred knights. The intrinsic value of his being gave him 
the right to first place. The sacred quality of this place is the 
foundation of the existence of all other inhabitants of the 
realm, the position of each of whom is determined only in 
accordance with their proximity to the person of the monarch. 

So Lear believed; it was not just his own personal aberra- 
tion, but the accepted opinion of the age. 

In the scene of the division of his lands, we are given a 
clear picture of the fast-frozen immensity of the state hier- 
archy. Everything is arranged strictly according to its place, 
immovable, subject to an unchanging order. The highest place 
is the King’s, after him—the heirs to the throne, their husbands, 
then the first dignitaries of the State: Kent, Gloucester, his two 
sons, the eldest first, he being nearer to the throne. All stand 
motionless, as though eternally fixed in their various places. 

Lear lays off his crown. It seems to him that nothing has 
changed, he is confident: the world stands as it stood. 


MADAME GREED 


Feudal hierarchy found expression in dogmas and degrees 
of submission, in the tiered edifice of scholasticism, an 
artificial order in which all things were supposed to be fixed, 
isolated one from another, particularised. All that had being— 
people, things—had become identified with their place, their 
acknowledged importance, their rank. Everything could be 
classified, unhesitatingly and once and for all, as good or bad, 
virtuous or sinful. 
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The terrestrial order continued beyond the grave: Dante 
described nine circles of Hell, nine of Purgatory, and nine 
spheres of Paradise. Each sinner was condemned to his own 
particular kind of torment, one torture could not be replaced 
by another. There was a hierarchy of suffering just as there 
was a hierarchy of atonement and a hierarchy of eternal bliss. 

Creeds were beyond understanding, power beyond dispute, 
the relationships of the social order established for ever. 

In the porches of the Gothic Cathedrals, unshaken by the 
wind, not looking at one another, their eyes gazing out into 
eternity, stood the sculptured forms of kings, warriors, monks, 
and women clasping infants of stone in their stone arms; the 
human race had taken up its place for all time; everyone 
belenging to it had found their appointed position, no one 
and nothing was capable of moving them from this place, of 
changing their position, hallowed by centuries of unquestioned 
wisdom. So they will always stand, come spring, come sum- 
mer, come autumn or come winter. 

And, just as the statues in the stone porches rise one above 
the other rank on rank, so, rank on rank, the king is set 
above the duke, the duke above the landed gentleman, the 
landed gentleman above the peasant. 

And nothing changes nor can be changed before the 
heavens open and the last trump sounds over the Earth for 
the Day of Judgement. 

In the meantime, wars are waged-and there are fewer 
people, epidemics rage-and the Black Death carries off more 
people, but still more are born-soldiers and peasants, priests 
and kings. And all this turns invariably within the same 
closed circle and everything always returns to its own place. 

Shakespeare’s poetry reflected the fire of the lightning 
which struck this immutable order. 

The storm which rages through the tragedy is a symbolic 
image of the break-up, the disintegration of the old order, the 
transformation of the monolithic into the fragmented, of what 
had been considered sacred into something despised. 

Everything in the tragedy-events, people, thoughts, feel- 
ings-seems to have been introduced only in order thereafter 
to transform itself head!ong into its own opposite, to show 
a completely different side and to confound its own original 
state. 

Describing a battle scene in a treatise on painting, the faces 
of the maddened people, blood and dust, galloping horses 
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dragging their dead riders, and the rolling eyes of the dying, 
selecting only those details which would convey an impres- 
sion of maximum power, Leonardo da Vinci ended on the 
advice: “And let there be not one smooth surface except, 
perhaps, footprints which have filled up with blood.” 

In this way is written the tragedy of King Lear. 

The system of images of this tragedy, expressed in the 
poetic generalisation of the storm, echoes the processes of 
the epoch of primary accumulation in “a concentrated current 
of musical energy”. 

It seemed as though, under the terrible shocks of the 
subterranean quakes, the earth itself were in motion. Every- 
thing was confused: the groan of death and the cry of birth. 
The whips still whistled in the medieval torture chambers but 
the clicking of the abacus beads was growing louder and 
louder. Lawless feudal predators were discussing the price of 
wool, and rumours of new manufacturing processes in Fland- 
ers got mixed up with reliable and detailed information on 
witches’ sabbaths. 

Greed, unchecked by the old limitations, had erupted into 
the world. The prologue to a new age had begun. 

Peoples’ minds were still subject to scholastic values and 
the new epoch appeared to them as a terrible figure clothed 
in the allegorical garments of the Middle Ages. 

Preachers cried out from the pulpit against the sovereignty 
of this monster. She was called Madame Greed. The coming 
of her kingdom was cried before her. In horror, it was 
prophesied that she would devour all things and, if her 
victorious march were not halted, would destroy all life on 
the earth. 

One formula of oppression was replaced by another. 

The scattered means of production, the tiny grains of prop- 
erty represented by the small holdings-the handfuls of carth, 
the primitive tools to work them, the miserable huts—all these 
were condemned to destruction. The naive era of feudal 
customs and guild relationships was at an end. The new rulers 
broke their medieval fetters in the name of the free devel- 
opment of new forms of production and of the free, now 
quite unrestrained, oppression of man by man. 

Madame Greed had erupted into thousands of lives. The 
ploughlands were turned to pasture for sheep. One of the 
most frequently-met-with images—from Thomas More's Utopia 
to anonymous ballads-is that of sheep ‘‘eating people’. The 
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land became something to be traded for moncy; those who 
used to work it were expropriated and turned into beggars. 

Nomad bands came into being, terrible caravanscrais of 
human misery, wandering about the country, ragged, weak 
from hunger, searching vainly for work. They staggered along 
the roads, leaving behind them the corpses of those who had 
not the strength to go further. 

The future army of hired labour was on the march. 

They soon came to know what to expect of the new ways. 
The executioners were heating their irons and sharpening 
their knives. The citizens of Merry England were to be 
branded and to have their ears lopped off-so the law ordained 
the treatment of those who were henceforth to be known 
as “tramps”. 

Such is the age. There is not one smooth surface in it- 
“Except, perhaps, footprints which have filled up with blood”. 

To set off the new century, the opening scene of King Lear 
brings onto the stage and erects before the audience all that, 
it would seem, is most stable in the attitudes of people to one 
another, all that is most essential in human relationships, all 
that has been hallowed by custom and, in accordance with 
fixed conceptions of right and morality, has acquired the 
force of law. They are brought on only to demonstrate in the 
course of the events which follow that these relationships are 
no longer valid, that not one uniting factor remains between 
man and man: nothing, not one single form of social existence. 

Everything has abandoned its own place, all things have 
been torn roughly from their well warmed nests, destroyed. 
There remains only deceptive outward sceming which covers 
mould, wormholes, disintegration. 

The conception of the divine right of kings exists no more. 
The King is no longer an intermediary between earth and 
heaven. The heirs to the throne make a mockery of the very 
thought of the intrinsic worth of the King as an individual. 
Without his troops, the King is nothing but an old man in his 
dotage, full of stupid whims. 

Sacred is that invested with military power and wealth, 
and that alone. 

The foundations of the family are brought crashing down. 
In the night, in the storm, daughters drive their ancient father 
out of the castle into the open country where torrential rain 
is lashing and there is not so much as a bush for shelter. A 
son dooms his father to death; a brother is ready to execute 
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his brother; sisters hate one another and, in the end, one 
kills the other. The young rebel against the old. Kin murders 
kin. Not one uniting factor between people remains. Nothing. 
Neither the blood tie, nor religion, nor subject's loyalty. 

There is only the sway of Madame Greed. 

Like a titanic landslide, in King Lear there begins an irre- 
sistible avalanche of furiously pounding and grinding 
confusion-the debris of customs, relationships and bonds. 
The social system shatters to a thousand pieces, broken and 
deformed fragments of all that was once whole and unshak- 
able are hustling downhill. The state is falling apart, rebellion 
is up, foreign troops are advancing into the disunited, 
tortured land. The smoke of burning lies heavily over the 
ruined earth. 

A bloody glow illumines the wandering crowds of beggars, 
the trees with men hung from their branches. On the tortur- 
ers’ wheels rot the stumps and chopped off limbs of human 
bodies. 

Poisonous fumes steam upwards from the earth. They 
gather in threatening clouds. The storm thunders over the 
earth. 

The tiny figure of the outcast King tries with all the 
strength of his “litthe world of man” to combat the fury of 
these unleashed forces of destruction. 

The love test becomes a trial by iron and by blood. 


THE ROBE AND THE MAN 


In the East and in the West there is a legend of the King 
and of the King’s Robe.* The King went to bathe. He came 
to the river, undressed, left his robe on the bank and dived 
into the water. While he was swimming, thieves stole his 
robe. The King had to return home naked. He came to the 
palace and ordered the gates to be opened, but the guard 
would not let him in-they did not recognise him without 
the royal robes. He said that he was the King, but no one 
would believe him. Soldiers came and escorted the naked 
man off to prison, then he was brought before the court and 
condemned to be flogged in the public square for claiming 
to be the King. 


* I heard of this legend (in the Russian variant) as applicable to 
Shakespcare’s tragedy for the first time in N. Berkovsky’s article “King 
Lear in the Maxim Gorky Bolshoi Drama Theatre’’. 
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So the King ceased to be King when his robe was stolen. 

Greatness was in the garment, not in the man. 

A velvet mantle trimmed with ermine covered the should- 
ers of the ruler of Britain. But as soon as he divested himsclf 
of his lands-the mantle was stolen. And at once Lear ceased 
to be a recognisable King. 

This is the theme of the scene in Goneril’s castle. Lear, 
staying with his daughter, suddenly notices that he is not 
attended quite as he used to be. He becomes aware of a new 
attitude to his person. He cannot as yet understand in what 
exactly this change consists. His eves light on the Duchess’ 
steward Oswald. Lear calls him, but he goes on his way 
without so much as turning his head. Lear—-who not long ago 
had power of life or death over every one of his subjects— 
stares after the menial in blank surprise. It does not enter 
the Kings head that the man existed who might risk 
deliberately insulting him. 

Again Oswa!d passed across Lear's field of vision as though 
he had not noticed him. 

Lear orders him to step and to come closer; he is convinced 
that Oswald, having realised his own negligence, will fall to 
his knees, horrified, and implore forgiveness. But the lackey’s 
face is unmoved, he cantinues to behave in the same provoca- 
tively familiar manner. 

Lear asks: does the contemptible servant know who stands 
before him? 

Comes the answer: yes, he docs know. It is the Duchess’ 
father. 

For the lackey, Lear is nothing but the father of the present 
owner of the King’s robe. 

The greatness of this man who thought himself “every 
inch a king” turned out to be no quality peculiar to his own 
nature, but merely the conscauence of the power which he 
had wielded; he was distinguished from others and raised 
above them only by his robe. Not Lear had been the object 
of adulation and flattery but his mantle. When it was stolen, 
the King was unrecognisable, even to a lackey. So Lear 
ceased to be a king. He even ceased to be Lear. 

He was nothing but ‘Lear's shadow”, as the Fool told him. 


The King had set out on a long journey. 
He had told everyone that he was a king, but no one had 
believed him; people laughed at him, wished him dead, and 
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he complained, pleaded, cursed. Then he understood: he no 
longer needed the stolen robe, for in any case he would never 
wear it again. He was nearing the end of his journey. Now 
he no longer said that he was different from others; he had 
come to understand that he, like all the rest, was but a man. 

This was the end of his long road. 

The moral of the story was that, in order to find out the 
true worth of things, it is mecessary to discover ordinary 
life. 

Lear began to find out all those things which had formerly 
been outside his experience; he began with simple things 
which touched him closely and then went on to the less 
immediate, discovering the general and learning to understand 
the connection between the simple and the complex. 

The rebellious answer of his youngest daughter disturbed 
the infantile harmony of his existence. Lear fell into a fury 
because Cordelia had dared to flout his wish. Later, when the 
attitude of his elder daughters became clear to him, he felt 
sorry for the injustice he had done. He began to consider his 
youngest daughter’s answer a minor fault and himself as 
guilty for having exaggerated it. 

However, a fault had, in his opinion, nevertheless been 
committed. 


O most small tault, 
How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show! 
That, like an engine, wrenched my frame of nature 
From the fixed place.... 


Lear still had to grasp the meaning behind his youngest 
daughter's words. He still has not understood that his 
daughter’s answer was not an error, but a rebellion. 

Lear was convinced that he had been mistaken only in one 
private matter: he had not realised his daughters’ true 
attitudes to him. It seemed to him that this had been the 
mistake not of a king, but merely of a father. The area of 
action was still confined to the family circle. The dramatis 
personae were a father and his daughters. 

But already the action had been transferred to a far wider 
field than that of family relationships. Messengers were al- 
ready galloping from castle to castle, carrying invitations to 
revolt. The King’s hundred knights and the Dukes’ followings 
are already involved; allies are sought, parties are formed- 
war is at hand. 
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For Lear, however, all that is going on is still contained 
in the limited circle of family relationships. A drama of this 
nature might have happened in a yeoman’s farmstead or a 
peasant’s hut-anywhere where there was a family: older and 
younger, parents and children. 

The ingratitude of children was the first thing Lear saw in 
the real world. This was the beginning of his road. 

Crown possessions, power over people—all this had seemed 
like private property to Lear. He had distributed presents to 
his children just as a landowner might bequeath his house, 
his land and his herds to his children. He had presented his 
daughters with a vast inheritance, and they grudged the 
upkeep of his following—a mere hundred knights. 

Ingratitude—-here is the basic vice. And the most terrible 
manifestation of this vice is the ingratitude of children. 

As the most ferocious form of punishment, Lear wishes on 
Goneril the experience through which he has had to pass, if 
a child is to be born to the Duchess of Albany, may it forget 
as it grows up all its mother’s care: 


ee . that she may feel 
How sharper than ¢ a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child! 


In the very coupling of these words there is a distressing 
unnaturalness, contrary to laws which are sacred to everyone: 


Is it not as though this mouth should tear 
this hand 
For lifting food to ’t? 


Filial ingratitude is the most extreme form of injustice. 

And so, for the first time, the theme of injustice is intro- 
duced into the tragedy. 

Now Lear had understood that what he had taken for 
precious metal was only gilt. The true worth of sweetmeats 
and of fine clothes was seen to be as nothing, but Lear had 
yet to learn the value of salt. 

The King in the story understood the value of salt when 
he came to experience poverty and, suffering from hunger, 
was forced to try the food of the poor. 

Lear lost his power, the love of his children, a harbour for 
his age-he was left without so much as a roof over his head 
to keep out the ill weather. He found himself on a par with 
the most destitute subjects of his kingdom. 
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And then, before the King, who has touched on the lowest 
rung of life’s ladder, there arises the image of another kind 
of injustice. Deprived of everything, faint from weariness 
and despair, he at first feels the hardness of his lot to be the 
same now as that of a great many other people who have 
been through the same experience of life as that which he 
himself is now undergoing. 

From his own particular problems Lear’s thought passes 
to the objective and general. 

The eyes of Lear come to rest on the Fool. Now his jester 
is no longer an amusing toy but a man in no way different 
from himself, the King, feeling as he feels. Lear has under- 
stood the measure of the other’s suffering. 

When Kent suggests that the company should seek shelter 
from the weather in the hovel, the King sends the Fool in 
before him. 


In boy, go first. You houseless poverty- 
Nay, get thee in. 


The thought sank in ever deeper. Life was beginning to be 
reflected more distinctly in his consciousness. Not only Lear 
and not only the Fool were dragging out a piteous life of need. 
A thousand pictures of misery arose before Lear. Tattered, 
hungry and humiliated, his country now appeared to his 
mind’s eye. 'His subjects passed before him dropping with 
weariness, faint with privations. 

The real world has broken in to the microcosm, flooding 
every cell of his consciousness. The infant harmony is gone. 
He has become aware of life as it is: a world of discord, a 
world of sorrow. 

Already he has forgotten his offended self-esteem as a 
father, his wounded pride as a king. The action is now going 
on in the family of humanity as a whole, in the boundless 
spaces of History. Vast and intolerable, Injustice has reared 
up in Lear’s path. She has risen to her full titanic height and 
cast her shadow over all his new perceptions. 

The injustice of his children was but a relatively small part 
of all this concept. Lear had become aware of the basis of all 
telationships—social injustice. 

He had perceived the “true age and shape of the time”. 

In the moment of his deepest sorrow he was already think- 
ing not of himself but of others: 
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Poor naked wretches, whereso'er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! 


There is neither right, nor law, nor morality. These concepts 
are a false currency, they serve the man with a velvet mantle 
round his shoulders. 

Lear, once the sovereign defender of these concepts, now 
mocks them all. The King speaks of the nature of power, 
turning the idea this way and that so as to expose its every 
facet. 

Here is the law of his kingdom. See what he makes of 
that law: 

“See how vond justice rails upon yond simple thief. Hark, 
in thine ear; change places; and, handy-dandy, which is the 
justice, which is the thief.” 

The thief ard the justice are not to be told apart. 

A cur breaks from his chain and flings himself upon an 
ill-clad man, tries to bite him as a beggar. The tramp runs 
from the fierce animal. Lear sees the cur as a symbol. 

“There,” he says to Gloucester, ‘thou mightst behold the 
great image of authority; a dog's obeyed in office.” 

The word “law” is particularly deceptive. The law-giver 
addresses its administrator: 


Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 

Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back; 
Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 

For which thou whipp’st her. 


Morality is the servant of those that wear the velvet 
mantle. 

Adultery? That is no crime. Lear pardons adulterers—the 
King needs soldiers. 

Pictures, one more vivid than the last, conjured up what 
was going on in the country. Nothing more separated Lear 
from life: neither walis, nor bodyguards, nor flattery. He was 
not only granted a fine view of reality but was himself at the 
centre of events. From the highest rung of the ladder he had 
come down to the very lowest. His feet were now upon the 
ground. 
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Lear had found out the value of salt. 

He did not find it out when hunger forced him to try 
unsalted food. 

He found it out when he discovered the taste of tears. 

Now he is already familiar with the salty taste of sorrow, 
and not only of his own, but of all those to whose existence he 
had never before given so much as a thought. 

In the lives of almost all Shakespeare’s heroes there is a 
moment when each begins to realise that the sufferings 
which he himself is undergoing have been brought about not 
by some one malevolent person nor yet by a concurrence of 
circumstances but are a part of some great evil which 
threatens the majority of people, the causes of which are 
hidden in the depths of the social structure. From this mo- 
ment onwards a new passion appears in the hero’s life. All 
that has happened up till this moment, all the agonising 
thoughts and flare-ups of emotion have been nothing but a 
prologue to the birth of this passion. The violated trustfulness 
of Othello, the shock Hamlet received on learning of his 
father’s murder, and the despair of Lear on realising how 
mistakenly he had judged his daughters—are all but the 
beginning, the first steps taken by these heroes on the road 
of their destinies. 

Now they are possessed by one sole passion—one and the 
same, common to all, devouring them in its white heat. This 
is-the passion of cognition. The aspiration to discover the 
meaning behind what is happening. Man begins to think not 
only of himself, but of mankind. He sees before him not one 
villain but the evils of society. The sword is useless against 
this enemy. Claudius may dic, but his death will not mend 
the disjointed time, the death of one criminal will not put 
an end to social injustice. Injustice will not cease to be when 
it sees Iago subjected to terrible torments, nor will Desde- 
mona come to life again, nor is it possible to resurrect the 
belief that such feelings as Romeo’s love for Juliet, Othello’s 
for Desdemona can exist and prosper in such a time. 

Lear’s sufferings would not be cured by the execution of his 
daughters, the return of his crown. The passion which has 
taken possession of his whole being demands another form 
of satisfaction. He has to see with his own eyes and find out 
about all that has been hidden from him, to discover the 
reasons for injustice. Blindness has lasted too long. His eyes 
are now opened. 
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For a moment life is illumined by a brilliant light. Abysmal 
depths and far horizons swim into sight. The light is so bright 
that each new picture imprinted upon the consciousness is 
painful to behold. The pictures follow one upon the other in 
ever more rapid succession, revealing ever new forms of 
injustice. 

Lear puts such power and such passion into this examination 
of reality that his mind cannot stand the straining pressure 
of his thoughts. They wound, pierce and burn, the suffering 
becomes unbearable. Pain shoots through his whole being. 
Lear cries out: “I am cut to the brain!” 

Awakening in Cordelia’s tent, he begs not to be brought 
back from sleep; if he apens his eyes, he will again find him- 
self “bound upon a wheel of fire’. Kent will permit no one 
tc speak to him when he is dying, words will bring the old 
man back to reality. And only the heartless would “upon the 
rack of this tough world stretch him out longer”. 

Metaphors taken from the torture chamber are a feature 
of the whole tragedy. The world is a rack, and on this rack is 
stretched the man who once ruled it. 

The human heart cannot contain the misery of all humanity. 
But it responds, this little lump in the breast, with every 
snuddering beat to the pain which is the lot of so many 
people whose existence its master had formerly failed to 
notice. 

At this point, man and humanity begin to be experienced 
as a unity. The experience of the identification of individual 
sorrow with the sorrow of millions. 

This is the experience of Lear. He has seen life as it really 
is. He goes out of his wits and becomes a wise man. 


OLD MOTHER FOLLY 


Perfect works of art used to contain images which expressed 
the essence of the most deep-rooted social contradictions. The 
form of these contradictions had changed with the times, but 
in essence they had remained unresolved. Poctry created a 
kind of extract from that essence-the poctic idea. 

These idea-images outlasted the centuries and the new 
epoch still recognised in them the spirit of its own times. 

In Gogol’s prose-poem Dead Souls the very combination 
of the words--dead souls’’ was a poetic idea, capable of vast 
generalisations, covering not only the institute of serfdom in 
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Nicholas I’s Russia but the whole world of predatory acquisi- 
tiveness, always opposed to the development of forward- 
looking humanity-to the world of “‘live souls”. 

There is also such a poetic idea or generalisation of what 
is most important to the action of the play in King Lear. 
Shakespeare saw life as the dominion of deceit and coun- 
terfeit. He felt social relationships to be inhuman and crazy. 

How was it that these relationships not only existed but 
even bore all the appearance of stability? 

Evidently, they could only scem human and reasonable to 
unseeing eyes and clouded minds. This thought, and together 
with the thought the comparison, provide the sources of the 
poetic idea. Let us try to trace its origin and develop- 
ment. 

At the beginning of the play the stage is peopled by 
statesmen, advisers to the King, men close to the throne, 
but not one of them, clever and experienced men though they 
are, understands that the division of the kingdom will bring 
about the death of the old King and the disintegration of 
the realm. This was not understood either by Kent, or 
Gloucester, or the King himself. 

And still there was one person who foresaw everything. 
He understood everything which proved beyond the under- 
standing of the wisest. 

The only sensible person is the Fool, the jester. It is he 
who, immediately, in his very first words, foretells what is 
about to take place. 

The King of Britain is eighty years of age. Yet experience 
has brought him nothing but naiveté. Everything that he 
does while of sound mind is madness. The cursing of Cor- 
delia and the banishment of Kent are the actions of a mad- 
man. But Lear committed them while in full possession of 
his faculties. The King was mistaken in everything: knew 
neither how to value his own children nor how people lived 
in his own kingdom. 

But no sooner does Lear lose his wits than he begins to 
understand the true significance of what is going on. The 
Fool had been the only wise man. As a reasonable man, Lear 
acted like one out of his senses. As a madman, he achieves 
wisdom. 

These paradoxes were invested with a profound signifi- 
cance. The poetic idea, expressing an evaluation of what was 
going on in real life, reduced the foundations of the state 
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system ad absurdum and showed the unreasonableness of 
social relationships. 

How was it possible to speak in this reign and who had 
the opportunity to give expression to such thoughts and to 
keep his head on his shoulders? 

Only one person was so privileged. The only person in 
the whole state who had the right to speak in this way was-— 
the Fool. He was generally acknowledged as a fool and 
might speak the truth without fear of retribution. This was 
his only privilege. 

The melancholy Jaques of As You Like It dreams of the 
possibility of becoming such a person: 


Invest me in my motley; give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the toul body of the infected world, 

It they will patiently receive my medicine. 


From ancient times, people have been accustomed to the 
character depicted as the most foolish pronouncing the 
wisest words. The defenceless jester was the exposer of 
false values. A foolish jest would not infrequently be trans- 
fermed into a mockery of all that it was laid down should 
be honoured. 

In the depths of the Middle Ages originated the allegory 
of Old Mother Folly who ruled the world. She clapped her 
fool's cap onto the heads of princes, popes and knights. The 
authors of seditious jests taught that through pompous 
speeches could be heard the ringing of the jesters’ bells and 
that asses’ ears could be seen poking from beneath the most 
luxurious head-dresses. 

In the churches there was even a Feast of Fools: an ass 
was dragged into the church, a Pope of Fools was elected, 
the censers wafted a stinking smoke and the whole service 
was turned into a burlesque. 

The annals of the theatre have preserved the order of a 
French King to have the clerks of Basoche clapped into 
irons and hailed off to prison for showing how Mother Folly 
ruled in the King’s palace, robbing and humiliating the 
people. 

Everywhere there sprang up alliances of fools—‘fools’ 
guilds”, “orders of fools”. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, The Ship of Fools 
was written in German by Sebastian Brant. The book told 
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of how fools gathered from all over the world to sail away 
to Narragonia~the Land of Fools: fashionables, doctors, 
bribe-takers, pedants, astrologers, card-sharpers. On the 
cover of the book was depicted a boat crammed full of peo- 
ple sailing across the sea. Above the heads of these mariners 
waved a flag showing the head of a fool in a jester’s cap. 

What was the reason for this reign of asses’ ears? Greed, 
which was forcing people to forget about the common weal. 
From now on the world was to be ruled by Lord Pfennig. 

Already it was not the medieval dogma of “original sin” 
which was held to explain the monstrous ugliness of the 
world but reason which pronounced judgement on the social 
order. 

In the sixteenth century the number of books devoted to 
the glorification of Folly increased. Old Mother Folly herself 
mounted the rostrum and announced for all to hear: “Folly 
makes the state, is the prop of power, religion, government 
and justice. And what, indeed, is all the life of man, if it is 
not a prank of Folly?’ This was Erasmus of Rotterdam’s 
In Praise of Folly—a book of militant humanism. The thought 
was pronounced openly. It was shown most convincingly that 
the contemporary social structure only existed because the 
majority of people were fools incapable of perceiving the 
essence of state institutions, the very foundations of which 
made a mockery of common sense. In as much as all this 
continued to exist it must mean that the world was ruled by 
folly. 

Rabelais wrote: “The World is vilely abused.... We give 
our Souls to keep to the Theologues, who for the greater 
part are Hereticks: Our Bodies we commit to the Physicians, 
who never themselves take any Physick: And then we in- 
trust our Goods to Lawyers, who never go to Law against 
one another.” 

Folly and madness-these are the foundations of society. 

“Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb like the sun, it 
shines everywhere,’ says the jester in Twelfth Night. 

Under the sun of folly everything is growing inside-out. 
All the world, for the time being, is walking around on its 
hands head-downward. In King Lear, this is the theme of the 
fool's song, his couplets are a peculiar, comic echo of the 
tragic pictures of the LXVI Sonnet. 

These jests are far from being a play of merry nonsense. 
The strength of similar puns and witticisms, introduced in 
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the most dramatic parts of the play, lies in the fact that all 
the consequences of the “upside-down life’ which they 
celebrate is shown in scenes full of pain and anger. 

The image of wise folly was supported by another which 
further defines its content, that of the sceing blind. 

Having lost his eyes, Gloucester says that he does not 
miss them: 


I stumbled when I saw. 


He had quite erroneous ideas about his sons, about the 
business of the state. Ensuing events forced him to realise 
the wrongness of these ideas, he achieved a different and 
more accurate estimate of the situation. In such cases it is 
usual to say: that man’s eyes were opened. But if his eyes 
were only opened at this juncture then it follows that, before, 
he was blind. The poetic idea of the lack of correspondence 
between seeing and perceiving is present throughout the 
development of Gloucester. Lear’s Councillor had good 
eyes, but he saw nothing. The comparison with the acts of 
a blind man was applicable to his every action. He blindly 
trusted Edmund, blindly obeyed the Duke of Cornwall, he 
looked, he gazed, he examined from every point of view, 
but he saw nothing. 

He began to see only after he had lost his eyes. 

He was blinded, and his eyes were opened. Suffering helped 
him to understand the world. 

The climax of Shakespeare’s poetic idea is given to 
Gloucester in the line: 


‘Tis the times’ plague, when madmen lead the blind. 


Madmen rule and those who voluntarily obey them are 
blind if they fail to see the madness of socicty. The position 
is confirmed by a myriad paradoxes which serve to pinpoint 
it more exactly and in which law, morality and right are 
shown “‘inside out” and “‘upside down”. 

The tempest has overturned all habitual concepts and 
positions. The King has become a beggar, the fool-a wise 
man, the blind man has scen the world as it is, the clever 
youth raves like a lunatic, the madman has become a phi- 
losopher. 

“Denmark's a prison,” Hamlet maintains, and this asser- 
tion applies not only to the Denmark of King Claudius but 
to all those places in which the action of the tragedies is 
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laid. To live in a prison- state is the greatest possible misery 
for man, but if such is indeed his true position, then perhaps 
it would be better to seek happiness in a real place of 
confinement? 

Lear pleads that he and Cordelia may be led off to prison 
as soon as possible and he draws a picture of life in cap- 
tivity which makes it sound like a joyful holiday: 


. Come, let's away to prison. 
We iwo shall sing like birds i’ the cage. 


In the kingdom of Madame Greed, prison is far from be- 
ing the worst place for a man. Behind the bolts and bars 
man is no less deprived of liberty than in his everyday life, 
where the liberty of his existence is seeming and the reign 
of injustice will in any case fetter his best aspirations, feel- 
ings and thoughts. 

Three distinct images reflect the chaos in social relation- 
ships, each in its own way. Sometimes these three characters 
form a single ensemble, they become interconnected, their 
thoughts are concentrated on one and the same thing, they 
complement one another and, in all three of them, in spite 
of all the difference between them, there is a certain inner 
similarity. 

They are Lear, the Fool and Edgar. Each of them expresses 
the theme of madness in his own way. 

The madness of Lear is a genuine sickness. 

Edgar disguises himself as a madman to escape pursuit 
—this is an impersonation of madness. 

The jester plays the part of a fool in order to amuse-this 
is a form of humour. 

All three talk nonsense, but it is enough to spend a little 
thought on the seemingly senseless strings of words and 
everything is seen to contain some meaning. All three are 
thinkers. Their interconnection is complex. 

It is not easy to define the relationship between Lear and 
the Fool-not only their relationship with one another as two 
people, but the interrelationship of the poetic images. 

The traits of the Fool’s character—characteristics which 
have been formed by real circumstances—are not hard to 
see. It is possible to reconstruct his biography, to understand 
what kind of life he had led before his first appearance on 
the stage. It was his job to make Lear smile, to distract him 
from his sad thoughts. One of the games was that the 
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jesters would talk to their masters as though they were 
addressing old friends, even with a certain degree of con- 
tempt. This was the most amusing form of foolery which 
absolute monarchs could possibly imagine. They laughed 
heartily, but for the jesters this game was a way of earning 
a living. 

Shakespeare's jesters develop this technique to a partic- 
ularly high degree of perfection. So they are in the habit 
of speaking to one another as though on equal terms-—the 
most powerful man in the kingdom and the most insignifi- 
cant. But the jester was an intelligent man who looked on 
life not only through the loop-holes of the King’s castle, and 
he saw, this insignificant man, many things of which the 
most powerful had no notion. In the nonsensical patter, with 
which the Foo! used to amuse his patron, grains of truth were 
scattered. The Fool was taken from among the bond servants 
of the King, and his wisdom was the bitter wisdom of the 
poverty-ridden people. 

The ancient popular image of the man who appears to 
be a fool but is in fact wise and farsecing was incorporated 
in the subject of King Lear. 

The Fool’s behaviour was complicated by events. Instead 
of palatial halls he found himself out on the wild heath; 
his once powerful master was now a penniless outcast. But 
this did not alter the Fool's attitude to Lear; he was genuinely 
attached to him and, in spite of all the changes in the life 
of the old King, continued to serve him as honestly as before. 
He did his best to go on fulfilling his duties and, for him, 
to serve was to amuse. However, jolted out of his customary 
conditions of life, exhausted by hardships, he jested in a 
new vein: imperceptibly even to himself, his smile became 
a wry grimace, his wit grew bitter. But he never ceased to 
play the fool; like a soldier who is no longer able to walk 
as a civilian walks, even though he has retired from the 
service, the jester could not leave off being a jester. His 
complaints turned to puns, his unhappiness found expression 
in clownish tricks. 

The Foo! has his own biography, his own human char- 
acter. But this is not the be-all and the end-all of the part. 

Behind the real features of the Foo! is a poetic generalisa: 
tion which is also an essential feature of the role. This gen- 
eralisation is connected with the folk tradition devoted to 
the satiric glorification of Folly and Madness. On the stage 
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the Fool is their plenipotentiary, entrusted with the task of 
providing a commentary to the action. He surveys events 
with the eye of a true philosopher because, when all men’s 
brains are askew, the only wise man is he whom others hold 
to be the most foolish. 

The Fool is not only the King’s jester but a philosopher- 
clown, rich in the bitter wisdom of a crazy age. 

His cap and bells are familiar to all. It is clear from the 
moment he appears who he is and what he represents. He 
is not only one of the participants in the events of the drama, 
but an image which exists outside the drama and with which 
the audience have been familiar since childhood. They have 
already seen many times how he has shaken his bells im- 
pertinently in the faces of kings, rich men and even Death 
himself. The audience is used to accepting this figure both 
as a man and as an allegory. 

The Fool's relationship to Lear is complex and involves 
not only a biographical but also a poetic reciprocal action. 
The basic features of one object become clear in comparison 
with another: in outwardly dissimilar phenomena it becomes 
possible to discover an inward similarity. 

The jester at once amuses the King and explains the sig- 
nificance of his actions. The Fool accompanies the King in so 
far as the King acts like a fool. The court clown takes on 
the likeness of the King’s shadow. A shadow which has 
grown ass’ ears. The King is followed by the clown, but 
together with the clown the memory of all his foolish acts 
stumbles along in his wake. 

All this bears no resemblance to the static definitions of 
the symbol. The poetic idea is in a constant state of develop- 
ment, new links are formed, new aspects of life are reflected. 

The shadow is not merely cast by the man’s figure but 
enters into a very special relationship with it. The man roars 
with laughter at the jokes of his own shadow. Time passes, 
and the man ceases to laugh. His shadow has told him some- 
thing which he long since suspected but which he feared 
to acknowledge even to himself. It is no longer his shadow, 
but his conscience. The Fool has begun to speak the secret 
thoughts of the King. 

The light changes. The shadow grows now shorter, now 
longer, becomes a parody of the contours of the body from 


which it is cast. But it is cast by a body and it is inseparable 
from it. 
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“HAMLET” 
Sketch for the 1958 production at the 
Vakhtangov Theatre, Moscow 


Artist—Isaac Rabinovich 


The Fool does not only remain at Lear's side because he 
is deveted to him. The Fool accompanies the King because 
the King has acted like a fool: 


That lord that counselled thee 
To give away thy land 
Come place him here by me, 
Do thou for him stand. 
The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear; 
The one in motley here, 
The other found out there. 


The stage life of the Fool ends in the third act. He disap- 
pears without trace, and neither his final words nor the 
lines of the other characters give any clue as to the reason 
for the disappearance of one of the chief characters in the 
middle of the play. 

Besides the unusuel ending of the part, there is another 
strange thing about the development of the image which 
has often attracted the interest of scholars. The Fool and 
Cordelia never meet. These figures are in some mysterious 
way interdependent: no sooner does Cordelia disappear than 
the Foo!) appears. It is enough for Cordelia to return for the 
Fool to disappear. 

Some scholars have produced material to suggest that the 
two parts may have been played by one and the same actor. 
A practical comphvation was substituted for poctic complex- 
ity. 

However, 90 simple an cxplanation of this whole business 
quite tails to carry conviction. The reasons for the disap- 
pearance of the Feo] are not to be found in the limitations 
of Burbage’s troupe but in the very essence of the poetic 
idea. The idca was wrought up to its final clianax when its 
existence came to an end together with the image which had 
expressed it, albeit through the living tcatures of a perfectly 
credible human being. 

The Fool disappeared as soon as Lear had grasped the 
significance of what was going on. From that moment, the 
jingle of bells and the gay clatter of the Fool's rattle were 
heard no more. When the King became a wise man_ the 
shadow with the ass’ cars melted. Lear can no longer be 
compared with a fool. Old Mother Folly had lost a subject. 
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The adjective had fallen away from the man, the comparison 
had lost all meaning. 

In this are the reasons why the Fool cannot meet Cordelia. 
The Fool’s cap cannot be clapped on the head of the Queen 
of France. The father and daughter who have at last redis- 
covered one another have no part in the guild of fools. 


Madness was the next step from Folly. The Fool's couplets 
were always on the brink of deteriorating into the muttering 
of madness. In those days not only fools but madmen too 
were a form of amusement. Men of fashion cnjoyed expedi- 
tions to the lunatic asylum; they would go there as if to the 
theatre to have a good laugh at the grimaces of the men- 
tally ill. 

Clowns and madmen were outcasts. They were not even 
regarded as human beings. They had no place in society. 
They were outside life. They could earn their living only 
by transforming folly into an entertaining kind of 
disease. 

The inhabitants of Bedlam lived by begging, tramping 
the roads and trading on their madness. They were the most 
miserable of all the beggars. A man could fall no lower- 
not only were these people stripped of all rights, but of 
reason too. 

The heir of the house of Gloucester takes on the outward 
form of such a man. In the part of Edgar, the extremes of 
the human condition meet in one person: the rich man is 
turned into a beggar, the courtier into a tramp. 

The transformation is cffected before our very eyes with 
astonishing speed. The ease with which this change from 
one existence to another is effected is the essential content 
of the scene of flight. It is enough to rip the expensive 
garment, to dirty the face, to ruffle the carefully barbered 
hair into tangles and, in the place of the court dandy, there 
stands a halt-witted ragamuffin. Edgar has disappceared- 
Poor Tom has come into being. 

As always with Shakespeare, the image is many-faccted 
and multi-significant: its relation to the main character is 
complex. 

Social injustice first arose before Lear as a picture seen, 
as it were, from a great distance. The outlines of the people’s 
existence rise mistily before him. He does not so much per- 
ceive it distinctly as guess at its existence: in the speech 
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“Poor, naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are’ he is not think- 
ing of individual people but of a featureless crowd. The 
anguish of many thousands is merged in one immeasurable 
anguish; it is still impossible for him to make out faces in 
the crowd or, in the general woe, an individual fate. 

And then this fate is presented to him; the face turns out 
to be close at hand, it can be examined in every detail. Tom 
comes leaping out of his hovel. Howling and muttering 
cxoreisms, gibbering nonsense, he appears before Lear. Now 
at last they have met and confront one another face to face- 
the King and his subject. 

Two men. 

Two images of madness. 

Lear has lost his reason because he has begun to under- 
stand life. 

Edgar is feigning madness because it is the only way he 
can stay alive. 

This is the beginning of a scene full of meaningless words 
and profound meaning. The poor ragged fellow, shivering 
and raving, completely absorbs the inflamed mind of the 
King. It seems to Lear that only the cruelty of a man’s 
daughters could have reduced him to such a state. He wants 
to hcar Tom’s story and asks him about his past. 

The transformation of the Earl of Gloucester’s son into 
a beggar from Bedlam took place before the eyes of the 
audience. Now the opposite occurs: Poor Tom again becomes 
Edgar. 

The beggar describes the life of a lord. The tale sounds 
wild and nonsensical but the fact of the matter is that, in 
essence, it is a perfectly just rendering. 

“What hast thou been?” Lear asks. 

“A serving-man, proud in heart and mind; that curled my 
hair; wore gloves in my cap; served the lust of my mistress’ 
heart, and did the act of darkness with her; swore as many 
oaths as I spake words, and broke them in the sweet face 
of heaven.” 

So Edgar had lived, but now these words are spoken by 
a man near-naked, his body studded with splinters and great 
thorns, pins stuck in his arms. This man does not speak but 
howls and stutters. 

“One that slept in the contriving of lust and waked to do 
it. Wine loved I deeply, dice dearly, and in woman outpara- 
moured the Turk.” 
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Such is the one pole of human existence, and here is the 
other: the pictures of Edgar's life fade and the inhabitant 
of Bedlam, Poor Tom, tells of his life: 

“Poor Tom; that eats the swimming frog, the toad, the 
tadpole, the wall-newt and the water; that in the fury of his 
heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow dung for sallets; 
swallows the old rat and the ditch-dog; drinks the green 
mantle of the standing pool.” 

This is the raving of a starving man. Edgar describes the 
life of those social outcasts who have been reduced to tramp- 
ing the roads and begging, of all those who might bear the 
name of mad Tom. This is his lot-the common experience 
of those who are “whipped from tithing to tithing, and 
stock-punished, and imprisoned”. 

But are not these documentary pictures just as unnatural 
as the visions of a genuinely sick mind? 

The King examines his subject with fixed attention. He 
looks at the dirty, tortured body, at the face distorted by 
suffering. All the powers of Lear’s mind and heart are, for 
the moment, subject to the one thought which is devouring 
him: with peculiar concentration, oblivious to all else, he 
studies the tramp, as though there were some mystery con- 
cealed in this beggar which it is essential that he, Lear, 
should elucidate. 

Lear is convinced that now what he sees before him is 
that basic factor which will somehow provide him with the 
essential clue to the understanding of everything which is 
going on around him. 

He looks and already he sees neither Tom nor Edgar, nor 
any other man with any particular name of his own. What 
he secs is-man. Lear's thoughts are concentrated on distilling 
the very essence of this concept. It seems to him that his 
essence has appeared before him in visible form: 


Here he is—man. 


Together with Lear, Shakespeare, too, looks at man-—at 
this demi-god to whom the humanists had sung such inspired 
paeans of praise. There he is, born to work miracles, to dis- 
cover new worlds, to rejoice in the treasures of Greece and 
Rome; there he is, man the wise, who knows the language 
of all sciences, who can see into the depths of the earth, 
whose ear is attuned to the music of the spheres. 

Pico della Mirandola once wrote a panegyric to him: “O 
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divine and lofty calling of man, to whom it is given to attain 
that to which he aspires and to be that which he desires... .” 

There he is. Lear has bent down over the writhing figure 
of the beggar. 

“Is man no more than this? Consider him well. Thou owest 
the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the 
cat no perfume. Ha! here’s three on ‘s are sophisticated! 
Thou art the thing itself. ...” 

Such is man stripped of all his “‘lendings”, of all that is 
not his own natural, inalienable property. Moncy, crookedly 
gained, creates a fine facade, it hides the essence of man 
under velvet and silk. All this seeming comeliness is nothing 
but a garment. Gold can buy the law which protects this 
seeming. Judges, soldiers and executioners protect the rich 
garment, the only thing which distinguishes one of the few 
from the majority of people. 

Love and respect, devotion and gratitude—all these belong 
not to the man, but to the garment. This is the price of the 
garment. 

Only the clothing has any real value, all else is counter- 
feit. Everything is bought: the appearance of people, their 
words, feelings. For money, philosophers have thought up 
a false wisdom which explains the greatness of the garment, 
but not of the man. Pocts have written beautiful words—in 
praise of the garment. The daughter kisses her father’s 
hand-she is kissing the sleeve of his garment. The subject 
falls on his knees before the King-the subject is bowing 
before the garment! 

All is deceit and counterfeit, all things serve only to hide 
the essence. What is this essence, the true evaluation of the 
man, not of the garment? Here is this evaluation: “Unaccom- 
modated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forkt animal 
as thou art.” 

Lear is granted the opportunity to make this evaluation 
because now his measuring yard for existence has become 
the life of the majority of people, of those who are devoid 
even of the tiniest particle of property. Poor Tom has not 
even rags to cover his body, only a dirty strip of tattered 
blanket is wound about his loins. This man is utterly de- 
fenceless before the lowest grade of justice. And, most 
important of all, Lear has now realised that he, once an all- 
powerful sovereign, is now no different from this poor, 
forkt animal. 
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The storm has torn the King’s robe from his shoulders 
and he has become the same as all other men. And the 
majority of them are like this being who has just appeared 
before Lear—Poor Tom o’ Bedlam. 

Poor, bare, forkt animal-here was what the reign of 
Madame Greed had made of the very concept of man. 

Metaphors involving clothes and the naked body are 
common in this play. In the way they are contrasted it is 
possible to catch an echo of the medieval debates between 
naked Truth and velvet-mantled Vice. But that is only a 
distant echo. A tragedy is not a morality play. Shakespeare’s 
metaphors do not express an argument between fixed con- 
cepts but a sudden and complete change of condition, a 
violent transition from one state to another. The motif of 
changing clothes—very frequent in this play—is important not 
only for the story but also as an expression of the instability 
of the characters’ constantly changing worldly fortunes. 

The storm has broken into the little world of man. It roars 
unhindered over this now undefended expanse. The chaos 
in nature becomes one with the chaos in Lear’s thoughts. He 
loses his reason. The rhythm of the storm penetrates the 
outward action, and the train of thought, and the develop- 
ment of feeling. The whirlwind sets everything in this scene 
in motions, roars through its every part. It would be hard 
to find in the whole of world literature another so expressive 
a scene as the third act of King Lear. 

Everything in this act is tense to an almost unbearable 
degree. These people overtaken by the storm are not only 
agonised by the rain and the cold, in each of them spiritual 
storms are raging no less violently than in the elements 
about them. For on the heath, where for many miles around 
there is scarcely a bush for shelter, only those are met 
together whom life has cast out and deprived of name and 
hope. Here all are fugitives under sentence of death. 

In these scenes all the relationships between people are 
turned inside out, nothing is as it seems, nothing is as it was 
before. The outlawed Edgar meets the exiled Kent—both 
masked figures of Carnival. Condemned to death, Gloucester 
tries to save Lear whose life is threatened by his own 
daughters. Father fails to recognise son. Friends speak to 
one another as though they had never met. There is not one 
reasonable man. A madman talks philosophy with a pretend- 
ed madman and a fool enters the argument: it is hard to 
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understand who is really mad, who is feigning folly, who 
is truly wise and whoa is out of their mind. 

Here there are no natural situations, no normal words, 
customary thoughts. 

There is not one smecth place in this scene. 

Unless it be the footprints which have filled up with blood. 

The scene is drawing to an end. The ruler of Britain 
summons his last reval court of judgement. It is not fortui- 
tous that the whole episede ends in a parody of a court of 
Justice. It is devoted to the theme of injustice and the image 
of the judge is its natural culmination. 

Lear is preparing ta judge his two daughters. He will 
judge injustice. The King creates the jester and the madman 
his fellow-justicers. Injustice is to be arraigned before a 
fool and a half wit. At dead of night the King’s tribunal is 
convened in a poor farmhouse. The madman speaks for the 
prosecution, the Fool conducts the examination, the pretended 
madman is appointed ‘‘robed man of justice.” 

In this scene, the agonies of the characters become partic- 
ularly untearable. Lear, his hold on reason completely 
fatling, Edgar, exhausted by the necessity of keeping up his 
pretence, the jester at the point of collapse from sheer 
weariness, all are functioning on the last dregs of their 
vitality. In this crazed judgement scene, words lose their 
meaning, thoughts scatter, feolish songs pass into incanta- 
tions, cries into howling. Yet, however unpredictable these 
unnatural ravings, through a!! the wild combinations of 
words we hear the same all-penctrating sound -the groaning 
of pain and despair. 

The tinkling of the bells on the Fool’s cap is intermingled 
with the heavy tolling of the funeral bell. All is going to 
rack and ruin. Madmen !ead the blind. 

If this social ordcr which destroys the best features of 
man is destined to last for a long time, then it would be 
better for the globe of the carth to be “smitten flat’ by the 
elements, for the seas lo rcar up and the waves to put out 
the stars. 

The symbolic significance of the storm expands. It becomes 
a vast epithet qualifving every aspect of the tragedy. 

The difficultv of defining the relationships embodied in 
this image lics in that condition of unceasing development 
and sudden change to which, in this play, all real material 
things as well as poctic conceits are subject. The energy of 
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the verse itself is such that a description of what is in fact 
going on rendered with prosaic exactitude would inevitably 
begin to sound like mythical hyperbole after the first few 
lines. Object and comparison are often not so much set side 
by side as brought into head-on collision so that they inter- 
penetrate and change places. 

The storm reflects now the condition of nature, now a 
cosmic flight of apocalyptic visions, now the state of mind 
of the hero. He talks to it, and it is within him. It is at once 
the chaos of his own human heart and the chaos of the 
society in which he lives. 


HEARTS OF STONE 


Goneril, Regan, Edmund and the Duke of Cornwall are 
devoid of human feeling. They have no hearts. 

In the Lives of Plutarch there is a description of how 
Caesar when officiating at a ceremony of sacrifice suddenly, 
to his horror, discovered that the sacrificial beast had no 
heart. Plutarch writes: ‘This was a terrible omen, for in 
nature there is not one animal without a heart.” 

The world hostile to Shakespeare is expressed by the 
poetic image of the heart of stone. When Kent talks of 
begging Lear’s elder daughters’ hospitality he speaks of 
their “hard house-more harder than the stones whereof ‘tis 
raised’. Their hearts are carved in stone. The most terrible 
form of ingratitude Lear calls ‘thou marble-hearted fiend’. 

As always with Shakespeare, the image takes on an 
idependent material being, it is possible to weigh it, measure 
it, touch it with the hands. Lear demands that Regan should 
be anatomised to “see what breeds about her heart. Is there 
any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts?’ Shylock 
and Richard, too, had hearts of stone. One could have 
sharpened knives on their souls. 

When Othello becomes convinced of Desdemona’s infidel- 
ity his heart turns to stone. He says that, when he strikes 
his breast, it hurts his hand. 

King Lear ends on a cry addressed to all people: ““O, you 
are men of stones!” 

Only the heartless could have permitted Cordelia’s death 
and could look now unmoved upon her body. 

People who have turned the greater part of mankind into 
two-legged animals are not even men, they are changelings 
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and, were the anatomist to open up the breast of such a 
changeling, he would find there nothing but a cold stone. 
Only their outward appearance seems human, in essence they 
are wild beasts. Shakespeare compares them to predators 
and man-eaters. They conceal themselves, marking down 
their prey, then lie in wait for the moment when they will 
leap out upon their victim, sink their fangs in his throat, 
tear his heart with their talons, lap his blood, feed full on 
human flesh. 

Metaphers relating to wild animals are frequent in King 
Lear. Behind the angry faces we seem to glimpse the grin- 
ning snouts of wild boars, the slavering jaws of bear and 
wolf. And after these bestial muzzles creep a strange train 
of improbable gheuls, werewolves and vampires, unheard- 
of monstrosities of sea and ocean, neither beasts nor devils, 
but the hideous pregeny of fear and despair, ill omens of 
coming chaes, a chailcnge to reason and humanity. 

The poctry shows with tragic power how the structure of 
social lunacy drags man back to the savagery and horror 
of primitive existence. The stone hearts wish to destroy the 
work of centuries, to turn cveryvthing back on itself: from 
the highest to the lowest. back to the murky chaos of pre- 
history. 


Many species of predators are introduced into the tragedy. 
Among them are seme who have retained their old ways 
and others who have developed new habits. 

It is difficult to label Goneril, Edmund or Regan as cither 
“feudal” or “canitalist’. These characters are of a complex, 
mongrel breed. They are full of the explosive energy of the 
period of primary accumulation; they are uncasy in heart 
and mind, they are stifling with the desire for action, the 
passion of acquisitiveness brings them to the verge of 
madness. They recognise no moral norms nor do_ they 
profess anv religion. All these are characteristics of the new 
era, but the purposes which these pcople pursue are, for the 
most part, of the traditional kind. 

They are destroying their age from within. They are the 
plague, the vice of the time, the gangrene in the body of 
the age. Within them the fever of disease is raging, the 
unquenchable thirst of a poisoned organism torments them. 

“Well, you may fear too far,” counsels Goncril’s husband, 
who does not understand the reasons behind her cruel 
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behaviour to her father, to which his wife replies: “Safer 
than trust too far.” 

Macbeth feared too far. He killed in order to rid himself 
of rivals, then in order to eliminate witnesses, but with every 
murder he came not only a step nearer the supreme power, 
but a step nearer to ruin. Crime committed to relieve fear 
turned to horror: the assassin murdered not only Duncan's 
sleep, but his own also. 


‘Tis sater to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 


Goneril is a poisoner. Her weapon is poison. Watching 
the agonies of the poisoned Regan, she remarks in a busi- 
ness-like way that, if her sister be not sick, she'll “ne’er 
trust medicine.” 

This would seem to point to an experience wider than 
that involved in her sister’s murder only and to indicate 
previous successes in the same field. In most of her appear- 
ances there is something convulsive. She has something in 
common with the frantic expressiveness of the flamboyant 
Gothic. In pictures of this style there is a curious combina- 
tion of stylisation in the portrayal of the figures, distorted 
as though in some fit or seizure, their legs and arms wrenched 
out of place against all the laws of anatomy, and of horrify- 
ing naturalism in the depiction of everything pertaining to 
tortures and executions. 

The Duke of Albany calls his wife a “gilded serpent”. 

Probably her outword appearance should reflect the 
barbaric luxury of the time, transforming woman into a 
fantastic idol swathed in heavy velvet and priceless brocade. 
Her image is bound up with one of the allegorics. Kent 
despises Oswald for serving her, ‘‘vanity the puppet’. This 
was the title of one of the figures of the morality plays and 
the fact that Goneril is compared to this figure, embodying 
this particular vice, gives us a hint as to the character of 
Lear's eldest daughter. 

The sisters are not alike. Goneril is hasty, not always in 
control of her emotions. Regan is reserved, silent. 

Each has a following-their own constellation. 

Attached to Goneril is Oswald. This is an important 
figure. The Duchess of Albany's steward is a kind of inter- 
mediate creature somewhere between men and beasts, a 
fine borderline between man and the grimacing monkey 
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which makes an abscene parody of his ways and man- 
ners. 

This poor imitation of a man arouses the particular rage 
of Kent-one of the genuine human beings. The names to 
which Kent treats him are instructive: 

“An eater of broken meats, three-suited, hundred-pound, 


filthy worsted-stocking knave, ... glass-gazing, super-serv- 
iceable, finical rogue; one-trunk-inheriting slave: one that 
wouldst be a bawd, in way of good service... pandar... 


cullionly barber-monger....” 

The outward signs of civilisation bear no little part in 
this list. In Henry IV, Hotspur tells with something of the 
same fury of a courtier who appeared on the field of battle 
dressed as though for a wedding. This lord, sniffing at a 
pouncet-box, ordered the soldiers not to carry the corpses 
of their comrades “‘betwixt the wind and his nobility’. He 
shone brisk, he smelt sweet and looked like a popinjay. A 
similar figure appears before the death of Hamlet. Osric 
who “did comply with his dug before he sucked it”. 

One aspect of the new age was somchow reflected in these 
figures. Amidst the blood and sorrow arose a new breed of 
men who had ‘only got the tune of the time and outward 
habit of encounter’, a breed of stop-at-nothing careerists. 
This tribe multiplied with astonishing rapidity: smooth 
rascals ready to take part in any villainy began to fill the 
halls of houses where there were rich pickings. Vile lap- 
dogs-they were ready to sit up and beg before anyone 
who wielded power and to tear to pieces anyone who hap- 
pened to be out of favour. 

Oswald belongs to one of the first broods. The distin- 
guishing features of his kind are already clearly marked, 
but he is not yet the perfect specimen. Goneril’s servant has 
not yet acquired the dandified airs of the courtier, nor their 
affected manner of speech. He has been nourished and 
schooled in the provincial depths of a feudal estate, not in 
the ballrooms of the capital. Kent says that Oswald was 
made not by nature but by a tailor. 

If the greatness of the King was bound up with his robe, 
then the whole sense of the existence of these spiritual 
pigmies was in their livery. 

Shakespeare's loathing for this breed rises to heights of 
genuine fury, for there can be no doubt that he himself is 
speaking of them in the words of Kent. He even thinks up 
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a particularly fitting form of execution for Oswald: ’’... if 
you will give me leave, I will treat this unbolted villain 
into mortar and daub the walls of a jakes with him”. 

Oswald is the lowest of the low in a world of false values, 
a little cell of flattery, boot-licking and impertinence. He 
bobs up wherever there is injustice, wherever someone is 
preparing to finish off a man already down, wherever there 
is a demand for those who can find greatness in vileness. 
By him, Goneril’s trusted crony, it is possible to judge her 
reign, the result not of such honest labour as a stone-cutter 
or a painter might have put into it, but rather of the 
refinements of the tailor and the barber, straining every 
effort to please the nasty tastes of their client. 

He is killed not by a weapon, but by a stick. 

If Goneril gets rid of people who cross her by a pinch of 
poison, Regan’s technique is less refined. She is as good as 
any man. Her weapon is the sword: not a light rapier, but a 
great battle-sword as worn by the castle guards. The chatel- 
aine seizes the sword from the hands of her servant and 
stabs the rebellious villein. She is not only capable of killing, 
but of inflicting torture. She joins in the questioning of 
Gloucester, pulls his gray hair, is quite in command of the 
torture-chamber. 

At night she and the Duke of Cornwall, dark, mounted 
figures, gallop the roads from castle to castle, wooing loyal- 
ties, involving their vassals, setting one against the other, 
calculating, malicious princelings, splitting the state by 
their endless intrigues. 

In this pair is all the fanatical cruelty of the age of iron, 
the dismal brigandry of the minor rulers. They have but one 
answer to everything: throw him into the stocks, put out his 
eyes, break his bones. Medieval executioners, they seem to 
have been born in a dungeon; behind them we see racks and 
instruments of torture conceived with refined skill. In their 
heavy gaze it is impossible to distinguish one spark of 
humanity. 

Cruelty is not the only distinguishing feature of Lear's 
second daughter; there is another, no less important: Regan 
is petty and mean. When her father is ready to die of anguish, 
she is occupied with thoughts of the insufficiency of supplies 
of food in her castle’s larder, of how hard it will be to feed 
his following, of the smallness of the house and the danger 
of the two households falling out. 
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What is this? A desire to humiliate her father stil] further? 
No-it is just the way the mind of this duchess with keys at 
her belt and a dagger hidden in the folds of her skirts 
happens to work. 


The old forms were being replaced by new. Next to 
Cornwall arises the figure of Edmund. 

The word “Renaissance” is most readily associated with 
the figure of the humanist bending over antique parchments, 
the discovery of unknown lands, the poet celebrating in his 
verse the greatness of man. But no less a part of this epoch 
is the condottiere, the mercenary ready to sell his sword to 
the highest bidder, fighting today against one foe and tomor- 
row in the ranks of this foe against his allies of yesterday, 
and the merchant-pirate, convinced that nature has allotted 
him strength in order to rob those weaker than himself. 

The aspirations of humanism were fantastically interwoven 
with unlimited cynicism. The establishment of the freedom 
of the individual was a far from idyllic process. 

Politics had lost its illusions. Bracciolini wrote: The strong 
despise laws created for the weak, the lazy and the coward. 
In his Dialogues he insisted that all great deeds were essenti- 
ally a form of lawbreaking, that might was thcir only 
justification. 

Guicciardini defended deception and hypocrisy. The true 
motivating force of people’s actions was, he considered, not 
care for the public good but the desire for power and for 
money. 

Machiavelli glorified the strong personality-the man of 
blood and iron who would stop at nothing to achieve power. 

All concepts of morality went by the board together with 
the theological ethics. A new human type appeared in all 
walks of life: the fortune hunter, ready for anything that 
might lead to success. An energetic character, full of initia 
tive-the true hero of the period of primary accumulation. Hc 
was a natural iconoclast not, however, because he wanted to 
see the emancipation of reason from scholasticism, but rather 
in order to do away with prejudices which might serve to 
hinder the enrichment of the one at the expense of the many. 

The figures of these destructive personalities were complex 
and full of contradictions. In Shakespeare’s plays they are 
presented from various aspects. Richard III is a politician in 
the style of Margot’s heroes, great in the sheer power of nega: 
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tion. Machiavellism is shown here as a historical phenomenon 
affecting the destinies of the body politic of entire states. 

Iago is a theoretician. The evil which he thinks up has no 
practical raison d’étre. Jealousy and thwarted ambition are 
nothing but outward motives, insufficiently convincing. He is 
as it were an experimenter, testing his hypothesis as to the 
incurable bestiality of man’s nature. He asserts the strength 
of his own personality, despising all men. 

Edmund is a man of action. His aims are obvious-—to ensure 
the inheritance, the title, to get on in the world by manipulat- 
ing feudal intrigues. However, he is not only a medieval 
brigand, but a poet glorying in the might of brigandry. In 
this, he is a hero of the Renaissance. He ridicules everything 
which might serve to limit the untrammelled exercise of man’s 
will. All things are subject to such a will. And success depends 
on nothing but will. Nothing is sacred to Edmund, ncither 
God, King, nor father. Illegitimate child of the Earl of 
Gloucester and legitimate offspring of the new age, Edmund 
despises superstitions and creeds. He sneers at astrology, the 
thought of superstitious loyalty and family devotion makes 
him laugh. He is one of the destroyers of feudal and patri- 
archal relationships. 

The concepts of Nature and of Time, usually at odds in 
Shakespeare’s works, find, in Edmund's philosophy, a peculiar 
unity. Edmund glories both in the wild lawlessness of nature 
and in the dictates of an iron age. 

He is a dissembler, skilfully changing masks. To Gloucester, 
he presents himself as an obedient son, ready to betray even 
his own brother for love of his father. He betrays his father 
to Cornwall, acting the part of the duke’s devoted ally. He is 
ardently in love with Goneril, but loves Regan with an 
equal passion. 

A highwayman, his hunting-ground the meeting place of 
two epochs, he has ridden out onto the crooked crossroads 
of the centuries in search of plunder. He will not let any 
booty slip through his fingers, and booty to him is anything 
possessed by weak-willed fools hampered by traditional 
prejudices. 

His day had come, the day of the timeserver without name 
or fame, strong in his complete freedom from all restraining 
influences. 

Shakespeare saw not only the evil of the old world, but 
the bestial aspect of the new. He knew that the medal coined 
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by the Renaissance had two sides to it: on the one, the faces 
of Hamlet and ot Romeo, en the other of Lago and Edmund. 

When speaking of one particular character it is well to 
remember that often enough the theme embodied in this 
Image 1s not played out in it but is continued and finds its 
final expression in another character. 

The officer who kills Cordelia is Edmund's alter ego. 

A mere two lines serve to characterise this soldier, so brief 
is hts part. But these two lines are enough-the man is depicted 
with exhaustive exactitude. 

Atter the battle, the victor, Edmund, suggests to the recently 
promoted officer that he should proceed to the prison where 
the cantives are held and execute the instructions contained in 
a note. Handing him the note, Edmund says that if the officer 
consents to this act the way to further successes lies open 
before him and that he shculd remember: 


. oe ew wl wl lel lel) «Cth men 
areasthetimeis ...... 


In the note is an order to hang Cordelia. The officer, unhesi- 
tatingly, gives his consent. His answer is spoken in a rather 
unusual form: 

I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats; 
If it be man’s work, I'll do it. 


This soldicr had alrcady learnt all there was to learn from 
his time. All that he had not yet mastered was how to eat 
animal fedder and pull in harness. Anything else, or, in other 
words, any other action, however bestial, he was prepared to 
execute without hesitation. 

Te be “as the time is” was to be as this man was. 

Such is the time. If it continues so, people will learn to cat 
oats, the stronger will harness the weaker into carts and these 
will pull the load and their masters with it. 

The theme of crosion from within, not of feudal taboos only 
but cf ali social relationships, which was begun in the complex 
character of Edmund, is completed in the image of this execu: 
tioner written into the play in two brief lines. 


TWO WAYS OUT 
The world of stone hearts is terrible. Where they rule there 


can be no love, affection seems ridiculous, fricndship-absurd. 
The warmth of human relationships is ebbing out of life. It has 
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become unbearably cold, a leaden chill grips the heart. How is 
a man to keep warm?... Where can he find some refuge from 
the prevailing cold?... 

The first words of Poor Tom coming from inside the hovel 
tell us the whereabouts of one such place: “Fathom and half, 
fathom and half!’ 

A fathom and a half beneath the carth is the proper depth 
for graves. Tom advises: ‘Go to thy cold bed, and warm thee.” 

Through all his wild words recurs again and again the 
complaint ‘“Tom’s a-cold’. The cold of the iron age is too 
much for real people. Perhaps there, in the depths of the earth, 
tormented man will find rest. There, there are no prisons, no 
hunger, no executioners. There, the kind of thoughts which cut 
a man to the brain have no entrance. There, there is no com- 
pulsion to seek for a way out which, no matter what you do, 
you will never find. 

So Hamlet puts the famous question: to be or not to be? 

Is there any point in remaining alive when injustice reigns, 
power is the most evil, dignity is trodden into the mire. 
Perhaps the best way out for those whose misfortune it has 
been to understand all this is to retire from life? Perhaps 
death is the only way to ease the unbearable pain from the 
wounded mind? 

Together with this thought the theme of suicide appears 
in the tragedy. The possibility of this way out finds expression 
in Edgar’s ravings. Evidently, the son of Gloucester has at 
times felt this temptation, and despair has taken possession 
of him. 

The foul fiend has laid knives beneath Tom’s pillow, and 
halters in his pew; has sect ratsbane by his porridge. 

But Edgar tought down these thoughts. To lie down in a 
cold bed and warm himself there became the obsessive desire 
of his father. 

The parallel plot in King Lear-the story of Gloucester and 
his two sons-is known to be borrowed from Philip Sidney’s 
novel Arcadia. However, only the outward features of the 
story have been taken. The content and characters have 
acquired quite a different significance. 

The doom of Lear and his daughters is echoed in the fate 
of the house of Gloucester. The unique is connected with the 
ordinary, the moral picture of the time becomes all-embrac- 
ing. However, this is not the only function of the parallel 
plots; the two stories are not only connected, but contrasted. 
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Both Lear and Gloucester have been mistaken in their children: 
they have suftered the same lot-to be ill-treated at the hands 
of those to whem they gave much and to be rescued by those 
whom they rejected. But the similarity of the situation only 
serves to emphasise the profundity of the inward contrast. 

The basic feature of Edgar's father’s character is submissive- 
ness. Hot-tempered and despotic in his awn home, he is 
quiet enough at court. He is a vassal. All his views are based 
on this cancept. The hierarchy of rank is to Gloucester the 
basis ef the world, something outside man’s judgement. In 
his own way, he is honest and kind, but these characteristics 
are limited by the ideas on life of a feudal seigneur, a star 
of medium brightness living only in the reflected glow of the 
main luminary. 

He is a true son of the social system and, whatever hap- 
pened, to atiempt to alter the accepted order of things would, 
in Gloucester s eves, have amounted to rebellion. Injustice is 
rife, despotism grows for all to see, but authority remains 
authority. And Gloucester remains silent. He was. silent 
throughout the division of the kingdom, said not one word 
when Kent was banished, protested but feebly when the 
King’s embassy was thrown into the stocks. When Lear him- 
self, the sun of yesterday, was insulted by Cornwall, now a 
very great star indeed, Gloucester tried to comfort the King, 
to explain the difficulties of the situation. 


My dear lord, 
You know the fery quality of the Duke; 
How unremovable and fixed he is 
In his own course. 


A new luminary has climbed the firmament, Cornwall has 
become the sun, now he 1s lord and sovereign, and the best a 
vassal can do is to hold his peace. 

In a few old works of criticism it can be read that Glouccs- 
ter’s doom is the direct result of higher retribution~born out 
of wedlock, Edmund is the cause of his adultcrous father’s 
death. The fruit of sin turns against the sinner. Such a moral 
is not germanc to what actually takes place. The basic idea 
of the image, clearly stated many times, is quite unmistakable. 
The old man who Ieads Gloucester protests when asked to 
leave him: 


Alack, Sir, you cannot see your way. 
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Gloucester: 


I have no way, and therefore want no eyes; 

I stumbled when I saw. Full oft ‘tis seen, 

Our means secure us, and our mere detects 
Prove our commodities. 


Gloucester speaks of “the superfluous and lust-dieted man”, 
“that will not see because he does not feel’’ the depths of 
privation to which man can be reduced, and prays that such 
men may be made to feel quickly, and to perceive. When the 
true state of things became evident to him, he decided to 
commit suicide. Submissiveness had taken on a new form, 
had reached its final expression. 

What arguments might have served to induce him to give 
up this decision once taken? Edgar found these arguments: he 
persuaded his father that the thought of suicide had been sug- 
gested to him by the devil and that to put a violent end to 
his own life would be an act of rebellion against higher 
powers. The son brought the father back to the idea of the 
necessity of submitting to some authority higher than himself, 
Gloucester, a vassal. And the old, blind man resigns himself 
once more: 


Henceforth I'll bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itself 
“Enough, enough,” and die. 


The thought of the powerlessness of the individual to 
wrestle with social evil, and, hence, of suicide as, perhaps, the 
only way out, is put forward in King Lear and in Hamlet. But 
it is put forward only in order to be refuted. The very spirit 
of the poetry, full of struggle and movement, is in itself a 
refutation. This thought is expressed by the actions of the 
characters. Quite a different way out is shown in this tragedy. 

The world is not all men of stone. Live human hearts are 
capable not only of love, but of action. 


Every man's conscience is a thousand swords 
To fight against that bloody homicide! 


says one of the insurgents against the tyrant Richard III. 
When Gloucester eventually screwed up courage to raise 

his voice in defence of Lear he did not find himself alone. The 

Duke of Cornwall's servant took the part of Gloucester. This 
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man could not stand by unmoved and watch the old man 
tortured. The servant drew his sword to kill his hereditary 
master. The significance of this brief episode is immense: the 
villein raises his weapon not only against the cruel duke, but 
against the law that the lower orders should in all things 
submit to the higher. 

The storm rages not only over the submissive head of 
Gloucester, but over the angry one of Lear. The clement of evil 
meets head-on with the energy of human indignation. 

The gentleman whom Kent meets in the storm tells him of 
Lear's behaviour on the heath. The poetry expresses all the 
might of his defiance. 


Kent: 
Where's the King? 


Gentleman: 


Contending with the tretful element; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 
Or swell the curled waters ‘bove the main, 
That things might change or cease.... 


Strives in the little world of man to outscorn 
The to-and-tro-conflicting wind and rain. 


The old man of eighty defies death itself. And, even if he 
has not yet found any effective means of resistance, the refusal 
to submit, to give way, is already battle joined. The very 
might of this inward resistance gives the measure of the 
personality ready to stand up alone against the madness of 
the social order. 

Lear raises rebellion. Stripped of power, alone on the heath, 
he rises against injustice, deprived of all rights, he demands 
judgement, lacking listeners, he addresses the whole world. 

He preaches to the lightning, calls on the wind and thunder 
to rebel. Far from making any attempt to retire voluntarily 
from the lists of life, he demands that life itself should be 
changed. He lays down the alternative: ‘That things might 
change or cease”. 

In these scenes Lear again comes to resemble the heroes of 
ancient legend. But now the myth is from quite another book. 
Centuries have passed, and, instead of the unknown forces of 
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the elements, man is faced by new, threatening forces, just 
as unknown to him as once the elements. These are the forces 
of social relationships. They have called into being ruination 
and death in forms more terrible than those brought about 
by earthquake or drought. 

Lear curses these forces. But those who submit, who try to 
be patient, will perish ingloriously. Gloucester paid the price 
for his silence, the Duke of Albany was too gentle, and how 
many sorrows came of his gentleness. 


The storm has passed over the world.... 

Nothing is left whole on the face of the earth. Nothing has 
escaped destruction. It would sccm that everything has died 
and only the last refugees, desperate with sorrow and horror, 
are still clinging to life, sheltering beneath the ruins amidst 
the darkness, the rubble and the ash. 

The night is over. Morning has come and we see that not 
all is destroyed, only what existed on the surface of things 
has been swept away; all that was rooted deep in the earth 
has withstood the storm. 

Lear has returned to life. Cordelia’s soldiers have taken up 
the King from the fields and brought him to camp. The doctor 
gives him a sleeping-draught. After a dcep sleep the exhausted 
old man awakes. Before the father stands his youngest 
daughter. 

Lear and Cordelia have found one another. 

When Iago set out to bring about the ruin of Othello and 
Desdemona, the licutenant did not only make it his business 
to defile their love, it was essential for him to ruin the har- 
mony which had so unexpectedly arisen out of chaos. 


Oh you are well tuned now: but I'll set 
down the pegs that make this music.... 


In order to save her father, the youngest daughter has to 
“wind up” his “‘untuned and jarring senses”. 

Together with Cordelia, the theme of harmony enters the 
tragedy. The process of the summoning of Lear back to life 
is begun with music. Near the tent where the sick man is lying 
Musicians are standing by; Cordelia orders them to play. A 
premonition of the possibility of a reasonable and happy exist- 
ence makes itself felt for the first time in the harmony of these 
sounds. The premonition is still very vague and music is the 
art best-suited to convey it. 
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When Shakespeare speaks of what, to him, are the highest 
things, music and harmony appear amongst the imagery. The 
whole man has music in his soul, but the man who is not 
moved by music is not to be trusted (The Merchant of Venice). 
Cassius does not love music, such people are very dangerous 
(Julius Caesar). 

The music sounds as if from nowhere in particular. Lear 
opens his eyes. The cure begins to work. Everything that the 
man sees and hears as he returns to life is unfamiliar to 
him. He has been carried onto the stage in a sturdy chair and 
nothing is like anything he has known before. He thinks that 
this is a dream and that all that he sees around him has no 
real existence, is only a part of his dream. What is so unex- 
pected about what is happening? Why do his daughter's 
simple words seem to come from some strange dream? 

Before him is a world of human beings. Everything that is 
happening comes under this one heading of humane behav- 
iour. The King had known the false world of flattery, bestial 
rage and animal greed, but he had not known the world of 
humanity. Now he sees before him human faces and eyes 
brimming with kind!y tears. All this had seemed impossible, 
not to be found in this life. And Lear thought he was still 
asleep. 

The lyrical element fills the poetry of this scene. It is a 
special kind of lyricism and its character should be defined. 
The image of Cordelia is not one of sheltered softness or 
disembodied dreaminess. Cordelia is living in a tent, her 
breast is protected by a shirt of mail—the Queen of France is 
at war, she is fighting. The poctry of her character is close to 
the tense feeling of the ballad, the rhythm of which is martial, 
the colours far from bright, the images often cruel. The lyrical 
quality of Cordelia is not to be divided from the sound of the 
versc, the vehemence of expression, a fecling of inner firmness. 
All this bears little resemblance to the singing of those angels 
with whom Lear's youngest heir is frequentiy compared. 

The theme of Cordelia expresses not only a daughter's love 
for her father, but something far more: the struggle of man 
against inhumanity. Lear's youngest daughter is not only 
the heir of the King (a symbol of doubtful attraction to 
Shakespeare), she is the inheritor of a far greater treasure. 
She is a guardian of those treasures which man has won for 
man. 
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The Duke of Albany explains to Goneril that a daughter 
who has disowned her father is like a dry bough cut off from 
the sap which feeds it. The bough has broken from its stem 
and is doomed to die. Nothing which has been torn up by its 
roots can go on living. 

Man is obliged to know his own roots. They go back into 
the depths of time, growing ever stronger, growing upward 
with the development of all that is great and good in history. 
For Shakespeare, the way of humanity is no aimless merry-go- 
round, but a worthy labour, and the word “humane” is no 
empty sound. It is a concept achieved by the hard work and 
suffering and courage of many generations. 

Shakespeare compares the social order which will see the 
coming triumph of humanity with the generous abundance 
of flowering nature. Two fine people find one another, and a 
high humanity comes into being in such relationships as that 
between Romeo and Juliet, Othello and Desdemona, Lear and 
Cordelia. 

Their love is not only the passion of lovers or the natural 
attachment between father and daughter, it is a symbol of 
wisdom. Love, in Shakespeare’s poetry, is a militant image, 
a challenge to the ideas of the iron age. 

The moment of harmony is so beautiful that, in comparison, 
the rest of life seems as dark as the pit. The optimism of King 
Lear is not only in that the wicked people are brought to 
justice or kill one another, but, first and foremost, in the 
conviction it conveys of the triumph of the worthy over the 
unworthy, even though this moral victory is at the same time 
an actual defeat. 

Such is Lear’s and Cordelia’s last scene together. Edmund, 
Goneril and Regan have achieved their aim: the French troops 
have been routed, Lear and his youngest daughter captured. 
It would seem that their enemies have gained a total victory. 
Edmund, Goneril and Regan have only two enemies left: a 
helpless old man and a young woman. Disarmed, captive, they 
are alone in the enemy camp. Just a little effort from any of 
the surrounding soldiers and these defenceless people will be 
annihilated. Yet these weak people are the victors. 

They are in command of the situation because they are 
happy. 

They have found one another and the moment of harmony 
is stronger than iron. However little may remain to live, Lear 
will live this brief space as a wise man. He has understood 
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which is the counterfeit and which the true value. Now he 
knows the worth of fine clothes, of sweetmeats and of salt. 
All that has been won by Goneril and Regan is a pile of 
glittering trash, but Lear, at the end of his days, has found 
true wealth. 

The moral victory, however, cannot become a real victory. 
The harmony can last only for a moment. 

For Lear, it lasts for just so long as he can hear Cordelia’s 
heart beating. When it grows quiet the world falls silent and 
it seems as though the earth itself were dead. 

The old King has reached the end of his road. He has 
learned to know human misery and the anguish of others has 
become one with his own anguish, has become his own. He 
has learned the lesson of co-inherence, understood that one is 
responsible for all. 

He has stood up against the raging of the storm and not 
yielded. 

So he remains in our memory, illumined by flashes of light- 
ning, a white-haired rebel, denouncing injustice, demanding 
that things should change or cease. 
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Alexander Blok was a great poet. After the October Revolu- 
tion, which inspired some of the highest flights of Blok’s 
poetry, he was among those representatives of the educated 
classes who, together with Maxim Gorky, put all their learn- 
ing and experience at the service of the people in order to lay 
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he was working for the publishing house “World Literature”, 
organised on the initiative of Maxim Gorky, preparing foreign 
classics for publication in Russian. His work touched on the 
theatre—he compiled for the repertoire section of the theatrical 
department of Narkompros” a list of plays for staging in the 
people’s theatre. 
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ties of the Balshoi Drama Theatre in Leningrad, Blok also 
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new play to be performed before it was put into rehearsal. In 
1919-1920 he devoted much time to studies of Shakespeare. He 
talked on Much Ado About Nothing (premiere, March 15, 
1919) to an audience of Red Army soldiers assembled 
in the theatre. On October 15, 1919, in connection with a 
forthcoming production of Othello at the same theatre, he 
lectured to the actors on “The Hidden Meaning of the 
Tragedy Othello”. 

“Shakespeare's King Lear’, the talk published in this collec- 
tion, was also written for the actors of the Bolshoi Drama 
Theatre on July 31, 1920, and was first read at a reception 
given by the jcurnal Dom Iskusstv on October 7, 1920. It was 
first published in abridged form under the title “A Dour 
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21, 1920 in the newspaper Zhizn Iskusstva. The translation is 
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A. Blok, Sobraniye Sochineniy v Vosmi Tomakh, Vol. 6, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1962. 
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ANATOLI LUNACHARSKY (1875-1933) 


A distinguished statesman and public figure, one of the 
most active workers in the field of arts and culture in the 
early years of the Soviet state, Academician A. V. Lunacharsky 
was an expert on Shakespeare and had done much research 
into the playwright and his background. His first works on the 
subject date back to pre-revolutionary days. The last, ‘“Bacon 
and the Characters of Shakespeare's Plays’, on which Lunach- 
arsky was working during the last years of his life, was 
published posthumously (the translation is from the text as 
published in the journal Literaturny Kritik, 1934, No. 1). 

Lunacharsky’s numerous articles on Shakespeare include: 
“Prince Hamlet” (‘Prints Gamlet’’) (1922), ‘Excursions into 
the World of Shakespeare” (‘“Ekskursii v Mir Shekspira’’) 
(1923), ‘Shakespeare and His Time” (‘‘Shekspir i Ego Vek’’) 
(1924), “The Solution to One of the Greatest Mysteries” 
(“Razoblacheniye Odnoi iz Velichaishikh Tain’) (1925), anda 
number of others. In these articles, we see Shakespeare port- 
rayed as a great humanist by a committed man of action, a 
man of our own time, who turned to the best which the herit- 
age of the Renaissance had to offer in order to make this best 
work on in our day. ‘There can hardly be any feeling on 
which Shakespeare did not touch,” wrote Lunacharsky in his 
“Lectures on the History of West-European Literature at Key 
Moments of Its Development’. ‘‘He looks at the human soul 
as if through a magnifying glass, dissects it to open up the 
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stress on the realism of the great playwright: “Shakespeare 
cannot go out of date. His time was one in which a man could 
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IVAN AKSYONOV (1884-1934) 


Ivan Aksyonov—Soviet writer, translator and public figure— 
was distinguished by the wide field of his literary interests. 
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years, was working on translations of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. In 1930, Aksyonov’s first book on Shakespeare, Hamlet 
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. Full title: Gamlet i Drugiye Opyty, v Sodeystviye Otechestvennoi 
Shekspirologii. 
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work on a new study of the function of plot in Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

Aksyonov’s articles are collected in a posthumous publica- 
tion Shakespeare (Moscow, 1937). From this book is taken the 
article we have chosen to publish here. 


A.A. SMIRNOV (1883-1962) 


The late A. Smirnov was one of the Sovict Union’s senior 
literary scholars. From 1913 to 1958, he was a lecturer at the 
University of Petersburg-Leningrad. From the early 1930s the 
study of Shakespeare became the centre of A. Smirnov’s 
academic interests. His book Tvorchestvo Shekspira was 
published in the U.S.A. under the title Shakespeare. A Marxist 
Interpretation, New York, 1936, and, in part, in the German 
Democratic Republic (Das Werk Shakespeares, Berlin, 1952). 
Smirnav is also the author of articles on Shakespeare devoted 
to purely textological questicns, of critical articles devoted to 
studies of Shakespeare appearing in Western Europe and the 
United States, to Soviet translations of Shakespeare, and to 
Shakespeare's style. In 1963 his book Shakespeare was 
published posthumously. 

Tegether with S. S. Dinamov and A. A. Anikst, Smirnov 
edited two different cditions of the Complete Works of Shake- 
speure in Russian translation (1936-50 and 1957-60). 

The artic!e translated here was originally published in Tran- 
sactions of Leningrad University (Vestnik Leningradskogo 
Universiteta), 1946, No. 1. 


MIKHAIL MOROZOV (1897-1952) 


Mikhail Morozov is one of the Soviet Union's most distin- 
guished Shakespearean scholars. His works have acquired 
an international reputation. The year 1920 marked the be- 
ginning of Morozov’s work in the ficlds of translation and 
of the theatre. From the ‘thirtics, Morozov devoted himself 
to Shakespearean studies and, in 1937, became director of 
the Shakespeare Cabinet, a foundation attached to the All- 
Russia Theatrical Society. In this capacity he presided over 
ten Shakespearean conferences, the first of which was held 
in 1939. The publication of Shakespeare in Russian transla- 
tions owes a great deal to his energies and he was in charge 
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of the compilation of the first Shakespeare Collection, 1947 
(Shekspirovsky Sbornik, 1947, Moscow, 1948). Morozov 
was also actively involved, both as an author and as a 
member of the editorial board, in the preparation of the 
first two volumes of the History of English Literature 
(Moscow, 1943, 1945). 

M. Morozov’s most important books are his Commentaries 
to Shakespeare's Plays (Kommentarii k Pyesam Shekspira) 
(1941) and Shakespeare (1947). His Shakespeare on the 
Soviet Stage was published in English in London in 1947. 

The article included in this collection first appeared in the 
book: M. M. Morozov, Selected Articles and Translations 
(Izbranniye Statyi i Perevody), Moscow, 1954. 


ALEXANDER ANIKST (pb. 1910) 


Alexander Anikst is a specialist on literature and the 
theatre. His particular interests are the history of English 
and American literature, the theatre of Western Europe and 
aesthetics. Many of Anikst’s works are devoted to Shake- 
speare. 1963 saw the publication of his book The Work of 
Shakespeare (Tvorchestvo Shekspira) and 1964 a biography 
in the popular, lavishly illustrated series “Lives of Remark- 
able People”. 

Together with A. A. Smirnov, Anikst edited the Collected 
Works of Shakespeare in Russian (Vols. 1-8, 1957-60). He 
was also one of the editors of the Shakespeare Collection, 
1958 (Shekspirovsky Sbornik, 1958, Moscow, 1959), from 
which is taken the article “Shakespeare~a Writer of the 
People’. We publish it here as abridged by the author. 


IVAN ANISIMOV (b. 1899) 


Ivan Anisimov, a Soviet literary critic and scholar, made 
his debut as a writer in the middle twenties. He taught the 
history of American and West-European literature. Since 
1952 he has held the post of director of the Gorky Institute 
of World Literature of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Anisimov has devoted many studies to the History of 
19th-20th century literature outside Russia. Publications in 
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which he has been involved both as author and as member 
of the editorial board include the Academy’s History of 
English Literature and History of French Literature, and the 
books Modern Literature in the U.S.A. (Sovremennaya Li- 
teratura S.Sh.A.), Interconnection and Influence between 
National Literatures (Vzaimosvyazi 1 Vzaimodeystviye 
Natsionalnykh Literatur), Humanism and Modern Literature 
(Gumanism 1 Sovremennaya Literatura), et alia. A collection 
of I. Anisimovw’s articles has been published under the title 
The Classic Heritaue and Our Time (Klassicheskoye 
Nasledstvo i Sovremennost), Moscow, 1960. 

The short article we publish here was written for the news- 
paper Prat'da on the occasion of the 400th anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth and printed on April 23, 1964. 


KRONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY (1863-1938) 


Kenstantin Stanis!avsky (real name—Alexeyev), People’s 
Artist of the Soviet Union, world-famous producer, actor 
and theoretician of the theatre, began his stage career towards 
the end of the 1870s. From 1888 to 1898 he was director 
of the Moscow “Society for Art and Literature’, under the 
aegis of which he began his innovations and experiments in 
the theatre. In 1898, together with V. I. Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko, he founded the Moscow Art Theatre, which 
followed democratic and realistic trends in art. It was here, 
in 1911, that Stanislavsky staged Hamlet. 

Stanislavsky’s service to the stage took on a new aspect 
in Soviet times, when he became responsible for the training 
and education of several gencrations of Soviet actors and 
producers. Besides his memoirs, My Life in Art (Moya 
Zhizn v Iskusstue, first published in the Soviet Union in 
1926), Stanislavsky also wrote a book in which he laid down 
his system of opinions on the art of the actor and the pro- 
ducer, The Actor's Work on Himself (Rabota Aktera Nad 
Soboi, 2 vols., 1954-55). Stanislavsky’s influence on the 
development of realistic traditions in the theatre was enormous 
—both in the Soviet Union and abroad. 

His talk on Hamlet is published according to the newspa- 
per Sovetskoye Iskusstvo, August 10, 1938. 
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ALEXANDER OSTUZHEV (1874-1953) 


Alexander Ostuzhev was a distinguished actor and 
People’s Artist of the Soviet Union. In 1898 he was attached 
to the Moscow Maly Theatre, where he acted parts from 
Shakespeare, Schiller, Ibsen and Ostrovsky. His forte was 
intense emotional power and psychological integrity. 

Ostuzhev’s Othello (he first acted the part in 1935) 
became a landmark in the story of the recreation of Shake- 
spearean images on the Soviet stage. His interpretation of 
the part was remarkable for its humanism. He played 
Othello not as a drama of jealousy but as a tragedy of trust 
deceived. 

The article published here is from the book Ostuzhev- 
Othello, Leningrad-Moscow, 1938. 


ALEXEI POFOV (1892-1961) 


Alexei Popov was a distinguished producer and People’s 
Artist of the Soviet Union. He began his stage career in 1912 
in the Moscow Art Theatre. Between 1918 and 1923 he worked 
in an experimental studio-theatre in the small town of Kostro- 
ma, from 1923 to 1930 he directed plays at the Vakhtangov 
Theatre and from 1930 to 1935 he was first artistic director 
and then chief producer of the Moscow Theatre of the Revolu- 
tion where, in 1935, he put on Shakespeare's Romeo and 
Juliet. 

In 1935, Popov became the chief producer of the Central 
Theatre of the Red Army (later renamed the Central Theatre 
of the Soviet Army) where, in 1937, he staged Shakespeare's 
The Taming of the Shrew-one of the most successful Soviet 
Shakespeare productions. Here, too, in 1941, he produced 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

A. Popov’s article is taken from the collection: “The 
Taming of the Shrew’ in the Central Theatre of the Red 
Army (“Ukroshcheniye Stroptivoi’ v Tsentralnom Teatre 
Krasnoi Arnui, edited by M. M. Morozov, Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1940). 


GALINA ULANOVA (b. 1910) 


Galina Ulanova, the legendary Soviet ballerina, People’s 
Artist of the U.S.S.R., began her stage career in 1928 at the 
Leningrad Academic Theatre of Opera and Ballet. Since 
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1944, Ulanova has danced for the Bolshoi Theatre in 
Moscow. 

Ulanova’s art is distinguished by intense dramatic power, 
lyrical expression and pertection of technique. Besides her 
peerless Juliet, her most successful incarnations were the 
leading parts in Tchaikovsky's Swan Lake and Sleeping 
Beauty, A. Adan’s Giselle, B. V. Asafiev’s The Fountain of 
Bakhchisarai and S. §. Prokofiev's Cinderella. In 1940, Ga- 
lina Ulanova appeared in Prokofiev’s Romeo and Juliet 
(composed 1935-36). 

The article published here is from the journal Ogonyok 
No. 47, 1964. 


INNOKENTI SMOKTUNOVSKY (b. 1925) 


Innokenti Smoktunovski, a Soviet actor, made his name 
in the title role of a dramatisation of Dostoyevsky’s novel 
The Idiot which was staged at the Gorky Bolshoi Drama 
Theatre in Leningrad in 1953. He has since proved his abili- 
ty to deal equally successfully with modern parts, both on 
the stage and on the screen (The Soldiers, Nine Days from 
One Year, et alia). 

In honour of the 400th anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth 
the film-director G. Kozintsev (also a contributor to this 
collection) made a film of Hamlet at the Leningrad Cinema 
Studio. I. Smoktunovsky played Hamlet. He visited London 
for the premiére of the film in January 1965. 

The article published here was first printed in the journal 
Teatr No. 4, 1964. 


NIKOLAI OKHLOPKOV (b. 1900) 


Nikolai Okhlopkov, distinguished actor and director and 
People’s Artist of the Soviet Union, began his theatrical 
career in Irkutsk in 1918. In 1922 he came to Moscow. From 
1930 to 1936 he was director of the Moscow Realist Theatre, 
from 1943 onwards he was chief producer of the Moscow 
Theatre of Drama (since 1954 the Mayakovsky Theatre) 
where, in 1954, he produced Shakespeare's Hanilet. 

The article published here is from the journal Teatr No. 1, 


1955. 
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GRIGORI KOZINTSEV (b. 1905) 


Grigori Kozintsev is a Soviet film-director and script- 
writer who has been working in the cinema since 1924. To 
him and to L. Trauberg the Soviet cinema owes one of its 
most distinguished achievements, the trilogy The Youth of 
Maxim (1935), The Return of Maxim (1937) and Vyborgskaya 
Storona (1939). 

In 1941, Kozintsev produced King Lear at the Gorky 
Bolshoi Drama Theatre in Leningrad and, in 1943, Othello 
in the Leningrad Academic Pushkin Theatre. He has made 
a film of Hamlet which was shown in London during the 
celebration of Shakespeare’s fourth centenary and generally 
released for the British screen in January 1965. The film has 
also been bought for general distribution in many other 
countries outside the U.S.S.R. 

In 1962, Kozintsev published a book Our Contemporary, 
Shakespeare (Nash Sovremennik Shekspir), from which we 
have selected the chapter on King Lear for inclusion in this 
collection. 
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